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— FIRST NIGHT. 


Ir was a fine afternoon in the month of May 188--. I had 
just spent two months on the Niligiris, and I found myself at 
B., in the mail-boat (which was to put me on board the British 
India bound for M.,) opposite a young Brahmin of about 25 
years ofage. A profusion of gold rings and gold chains on his 
person made me think that my companion must belong toa 
very rich family. His refined manners and the fluency and ac- 
curacy with which he spoke English, showed that his education 
had been well cared for. 

For want of something to while away the time, I was not 
averse to listening to what he had to say, especially as he was 
bound for M....also. I found that I had not been mistaken in 
my conjectures, for he told me that he was returning from Mad- 
ras, where he had just taken his B. A. degree. 

After arriving on deck, [ went at once to look out for my 
berth, and Mr. Rau, as I afterwards learned that my new ac- 
quaintance was called, found a place for himself somewhere on 
deck. In about half an hour I went upstairs and Mr. Rau 
came up to measif we werealready fast friends. He soon showed 
himself to be very well informed on general subjects. He told 
me that during the course of his studies he had skimmed through 
agood many books, treating of the Christian religion. He add- 
ed that at one time he had had a mind to become a Christian; 
but that he had been kept back by a number of doubts, which so 
far no one had been able to solve. I begged him to state his 
doubts, as I felt confident that I should be able to clear them up. 


Mr. Rau was but too glad to have this opportunity of unbur- 
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thening his conscience, and stated at once some of the weightier 
reasons, which had kept him from embracing the Christian reli- 
gion. I solved many of them without much difficulty, and to 
his entire satisfaction. One of the greatest difficulties to his 
mind at least was the great number of the different Christian 
denominations, between which he would have to choose, for each 
one of them claimed to be the true Church. AsIam a Catholic 
it was quite natural for me to advise him to examine carefully 
into the claims of the Catholic Church. At this point a third 
person joined us, and we dropped our controversial talk. How- 
ever before leaving the steamer, Mr. Rau came to bid me 
good-bye, and to ask me, if he might be allowed to pay me a 
visit now and then in order to continue our controversy. I 
told him that I was most willing to keep up my acquaintance 
with him, and to do my best to solve any doubts that might 
trouble his mind on the subject of religion. But as for his eom- 
ing to visit me, I objected to it on the ground that I was living 
with several other persons, and it might inconvenience them. 
I therefore offered to go to his house now and then, if that suited 
him. Mr. Rau declared himself quite pleased with this ar- 
rangement. 

After my arrival at M........ urgent business prevented me for 
a time from paying my new friend the promised visit, and it was 
not till themiddle of July, that I found myself at his house, alittle 
note having already apprized him of my coming. It was a nice 
little dwelling, built in native style and surrounded by a large 
verandah. The hall was arranged more or less in Huropean 
fashion. There was no want of tables, chairs, and sofas, and a 
small; but well chosen library testified to the literary taste of 
its owner. 

After a little conversation on ordinary topics, I ventured 
to say: I suppose, you have not been thinking very much of 
lute about the subject, of which we spoke on the steamer. 

Mr. Rau. On the contrary, I have been thinking a good 
deal aboutit. However to tell you the truth, I am further than 
ever from giving up my religion. At least if I change, I will 
certainly not become a Catholic. 


Mr. Keating, And why not? 


Mr. Rau. Because I do not wish to 
gion in order to become an idolater. 


Mr. Keating. Really Mr. Rau youare either joking or you 


give up my own reli- 
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have been with some of our German friends. They must have 
put all this into your head. 

Mr. Rau. Well as I wish to be honest with you, I confess 
I have been talking to some of them; I have even been reading a 
book of theirs called “A short Catechism of the Consonant and 
Dissonant teaching of the Evangelical Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches,” and my opinion is that what they say 
against you has really something init. I think you'll find it 
very hard to refute all their charges. 

The little book says that you are idolaters, that you adore 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, a mere Creature, the Saints, and what 
is still worse, little bits of bones, of straw, of rags, and I don’t 
know what else. It also affirms that in one place in Germany, 
for example, the Catholics keep asa relic, a step of the ladder 
seen by Jacob in his sleep; in another a piece of the darkness 
that once covered Egypt, in a third the dang of the ass,‘that 
carried Mary and the infant Jesus to Egypt. (See Catech. No. 
98.) 

Mr. K. Man alive, stop! don’t be running ahead at such 
arate. Surely, you were not, and are not such a greenhorn as 
to swallow down all this. Do you think instructed persons like 
Dr. Newman, Cardinal Manning, Lord Ripon and others would 
ever have become Catholics, if they had had to believe such 
nonsense, or if such practices existed in the Catholic Church. 

Mr. R. Any how it is in that book I spoke of, and I sup- 
pose they wouldn’t print such things without good reason. 

Mr. K. What you say about.its being in the book, does 
not prove any thing. You might know that not everything is 
true, which is primted. ‘To my knowledge their assertion is ab- 
solutely without foundation, and [am astonished that respect- 
able and learned people, as I know some of the Germans to be, 
have allowed one of theirs to print such stuff. It is realy a dis- 
grace to the Mangalore press that it should ever have printed 
such things. 

Mr. R. But my dear Mr. Keating, allow me to tell you, 
you are getting too excited, and you are too quick in accusing 
them of printing what isnot true. You, I suppose, have never 
been in Germany, and many things may have taken place there, 
and may take place there now, about which we here in India 
know nothing. On the other hand, the German Missionaries 
havecome from difterent parts of Germany, have travelled much, 

--and know a great deal more about the country than we do. 
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_K. My good Mr. Rau, don’t be too sure about my 
Tans, raat e Germany. The German Missionaries are 
not the only persons who have seen and travelled in Germany. 
Were not Fathers S. and M. born in Germany, and has not 
ather M. spent several years there? But to show you that 
I am sure of the falsehood of their assertions about the bottle of 
the darkness of Egypt, the step of Jacob’s ladder, and the dung 
of the ass; I promise to pay you a 1000 Rupees if you are able to’ 
_ prove the existence of these relics in any part not only of Ger- 
many, but of anywhere else and their being venerated as such 
with the knowledge and authority of the Catholic Church. But 
let us come back to the point from which we started. So you 
think that we Catholics are really Idolaters. Now Iam going 
to show you that we are not so. 

Mr. R. Oh, don’t think that I am going to begin a dis- 
cussion with you; 1am no Theologian. But if you are ready to 
enter into a discussion with the Revd. Dr. Bernard, I shall be 
but too happy to listen to you both, and see what each of you 
have to say for his own side. 

Mr. K. Certainly, if that pleases you, I have no objection 
to a little discussion with the reverend gentleman. In fact, I 
should like to see how he will defend himself. Where and when 
may I have the pleasure of seeing him? ? 

Mr. R. If you are so good as to wait for a moment I hope 
he will come just now. When I received your note I guessed 
that you would attack me on Religion, so I called him to my as- 
sistance. He takes such an interest in my conversion that I am 
sure he will come at once. 

Mr. K. All right then: 1 shall wait for him.—A few mi- 
nutes later the Peon announced Dr. Bernard. 

After the usual forms of introduction, the Doctor remarked 
that it was rather hot; on which Mr. Rau observed: 

Mr. R. Yes, it is, and the more so as I have just been 
having a little hot diseussion with my friend here, Mr. Keating. 

Dr. Bernard. So you have been discussing with Mr. Keat- 
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ing! And what was it all about? 3 


Mr. Raw. Oh! it was about the charge of Idolatry, which 
that little book brings against the Catholics. Just imagine! he 
denies every bit of it! 

Dr. Bernard. (Producing the “Short Catechism of the 
Consonant and Dissonant Teachin gs of the Evangelical Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic Churches” ): 
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“But surely you cannot deny that your church teaches” that 
we must honour the Saints, that the Saints pray for us, that-we 
must pray to them in order to obtain the grace to imitate their 
example, and that devotion to the Saints is necessary and obli- 
gatory.” Nor can you deny that “such a doctrine is against 
Holy Scripture, which says that our Lord Jesus Christ is our 
only Mediator. Since*the power, love and kindness of Jesus 
is boundless, and since he is ready to help us, we have no need 
of intercession or mediation. Our Lord Jesus Christ as man 
is a relative and friend of ours. Can we desire a better relative, 
a greater friend than Jesus? He was crucified out of love 
fer us on the cross, and now he is our king. We do him there- 
fore a great injustice in saying that we want the help and as- 
sistanee of the Saints! This shows great ingratitude towards 
him, and it is a want of faith and confidence in him. To pray 
to the Saints ... is downright idolatry, is an insult to God.” 
(Pamphlet No. 92. 93. page 82. 83.) 

Mr. Rau. Yow are in for it now Mr. Keating! There isa 
whole string of accusations, and I hope you will not destroy 
them all at one sweep by simply saying that they are so many 
falsehoods, as you did a moment ago about that bit of Egyptian 
darkness. 

Mr. K. There is no fear of that for I admit that we Catho- 
lics do hold some of the doctrines which that book accuses us of 
holding. But allow me to make one remark. You perhaps think 
that these accusations are new. Well, they are not; they are 
old accusations, which have been brought against the Catholic 
Church, a hundred times over, in Germany, France, England 
and America, and refuted as often. But, excuse me, I am di- 
gressing. Really, Dr. Bernard are you sure that Catholics are 
wrong in honouring the Saints, for to us it seems most reason- 
able and natural to honour them. 

Dr. B.~ Ushould like to see you prove that. 

Mr. K. Nothing easior. But first of all, let us come toa 
clear understanding about honour. Perhaps Mr. Rau will be 
good enough to favour us with a definition of honour. 

Mr. R. You rather flatter me; you are much more able 
to give a good definition of itthan lam. Howeveras far as I 
understand it, to honour a person means to esteem him, to think 
highly of him, and to express these sentiments exteriorly by 
words, signs or actions. If a person is honoured on account of 
his natural qualities or talents, on account of his high rank, 
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position or great learning, I should call that ewil honour. In 
like manner, I suppose, if you honoured a person on account of 
his supernatural gifts for example, for his virtue and piety, you 
would call that religious honour. 

Mr. K. Just so. Now what does Dr. Bernard say to 
that definition? 

Dr. B. I admit it. But I do not see what it has to do 
with the point in question. 

Mr. K. Very much, as I hope to show you. 

It is a lawof our nature to honour those, who have in 
any manner distinguished themselves, and to keep them 
in pious memory. Every country has its heroes, its sages, 
its great men. They are celebrated in poetry and in prose, 
monuments are erected in their honour, streets, cities and 
countries are called after them. ) 

Mr. R. What you say is perfectly true, nor can you deny 
St, Doctor. The Romans had their Virgil, Cesar, and Cicero. 

The Greeks their Homer, Miltiades, Demosthenes. In the 
same manner, the Germans, the French, the Italians, the Eng- 
lish and even we here in India, have our poets, and warriors and 
we honour them— , 

Nor do I see any harm in it, I think it is our duty to honour 
such persons. 

Mr. K. Very good Mr. Rau, if you see no harm in this, if 
you think it a duty to honour great men, why then should we 
Christians act otherwise? Shall we not honour those, who have 
distinguished themselves by their sanctity? Do not the Saints, 
who have fought so bravely for right and truth, and triumphed 
over the world, the flesh and the devil, deserve as great honour 
as those heroes of the world, who whilst they subdued nations, 
were but too often themselves the slaves of ambition and other 
passions? And if the honour given to a person is to be measur- 
ed by the benefit he has conferred on the world, who deserve to 
be honoured more than the Saints? Is it not they who have 
brought to all countries the light of Christianity, and expelled 
barbarism and ignorance? Is it not they, who have everywhere 
striven to diminish human misery who have consoled the un- 
fortunate, taken the oppressed under their protection, erected 
houses of refuge for the sick, the aged and the orphan? They 
have sacrificed their ease, their fortunes, their country, their 
health and often even their lives in behalf of their brethren. 

Dr. B. This is all very good, and one might accept your 
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reasoning, had you not the express words of Scripture againat 
ou. 
: Mr. K. And what are these words? 
Dr. B. “Ipsi soli honor et gloria.” “To God alone 
honour and glory.” 

Mr. K. Very good, Doctor; and how then do you defend 
the action of Abraham, who when he saw the three Angels “‘ran 
to meet them, from the door of his tent, and adored them down 
to the ground.” Gen. ch. 18. v. 1—2. how the conduct of Lot, 
who seeing two angels coming to Sodoma, “worshipped them 
prostrate to the ground,” Gen. ch. 19. v. 1. What do you say of 
Josue, who fell before the Angel “‘on his face to the ground and 
worshipped.” Jos. ch. 5 v.15, I suppose, according to you, 
these holy men must have been perfect Idolaters. And what is 
worse, if the meaning of those words is that we cannot honour 
any person but God, Lam afraid you area confirmed Idolater 
yourself. 

Mr. R. Capital! Now, Doctor, I never thought it would 
have come to this. So you are as bad as the Catholics. 

Dr. B. Mr. Keating is only poking a little fun at me. 

Mr. K. Notinthe least. Jam in real earnest and ready 
to prove my point. Doctor Bernard, please answer me one 
question. Do you honour your parents? 

Dr. B.° Of course I do. Does not one of the com- 
mandments of God oblige us to honour our father and mother ? 

Mr. K. It does, but the Scripture according to you com- 
mands us to honour God alone. So you see your own admission — 
shows you, that in the text there is no question of the simple 
honour which we pay to one another, to our parents, or to the 
Saints, but of that supreme honour which we give to God as our 
Creator and Lord, and the author of all things. 

Dr. B. But “your Saints were neither perfectly wise 
men, nor almighty men, and you have no business to worship 
them.” (Catechism No. 94) 

Mr. K. Almighty men! who ever called them almighty? 
As for their wisdom, if by wisdom you mean the talent for good 
living, for taking their ease, and amassing a fortune, I grant that 
many and in fact all the Saints were far behind some of the 
world’s modern Missionary heroes. (See Marshall’s Christian 
Missions.) They know these things much better. But if 
by wisdom, you mean the true wisdom, of Jesus 
Christ, true piety, true sanctity, I would like to see how 
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you could prove that a single one of the Saints canonized by the 
Church and honoured as such, was not a holy man in the full 
sense of the word. But as long as you do not bring forward 
any positive proof to the contrary, I must dismiss your assertion 
as unfounded. 

Mr. k. That is only fair, Doctor, but meantime may I aska 
question? You saida moment ago, Mr. Keating, that in the text 
there is no question of the simple honour paid to the Saints. 
What do you mean by simple, and what do you mean by 
superior honour? The little book says, you Catholics make no 
distinction between the honour paid to the Saints and the 
honour paid to God. 

Mr. K. There youare again with your little book! But 
I suppose I must have patience. 

Well, then, to answer your question. The honour given to 
the Saints, which in the language of the Church is called dulia, 
or service in so far differs from latria, the name given to the ado- 
ration of God, as the Creature differs from the Creator, the 
finite from the infinite. 

When we honour or adore God, we acknowledge him as our 
Supreme Lord and Creator, as the cause of all things. When 
we honour the Saints, we consider them as faithful servants and 
friends of God, who have distinguished themselves by their 
piety, and who deserve on that account our veneration. We 
look upon the Saints as the beloved children of God, cleansed by 
His sacred blood in the Sacraments of Baptism and Penance, 
nourished with His precious body and blood in the Holy 
Kucharist, and now His co-heirs in the kingdom of heaven. 
Now what father objects to see his dutiful children honoured? 

_ Afr, R. What yousay is all very goodin theory. Grant- 
ing that in theory you make this distinction, nevertheless in 
practice you seem to make none. You fall down on your knees 
when you pray to the Saints, you burn incense to them, you » 
build churches to them, vou even offer up the Holy sacrifice of 
mass in their honour, at least so I am told. 
_ Mr. K. JI have no difficulty in admitting that the great 
difference between the honour paid to God and the Saints, 
does not always appear so clearly exteriorly. But every 
catholic child knows that by the same exterior sign, and 
y the same exterior action, we mean quite different 
oe : at have reference to God from what we 
n they have reference to the Saints. I said every 
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child knows this, for, open the Catechism the little boys and girls 
use in Canara, and what do you read there? We read this: 
“Tt is forbidden to give them (Saints and Angels) supreme 
and divine honour, for this belongs to God alone;” but ‘‘it is 
allowable to give them an inferior honour, for this is due to them, 
as servants and special friends of God.” So, you see, whatever 
the exterior action may be, the intention of the suppliant.is quite 
different, when he intends to honour God from what it is when 
hé merely wishes to honour the Saints. When we kneel down 
before God, we do this in order to humble ourselves before His 
infinite Majesty ; when we kneel down before a Saint or his im- 
age we do it to honour one of the friends of God. We build al- 
tars and temples in which to adore God; we build them in 
honour of the Saints in order to perpetuate their pious memory. 
The sacrifice of the Mass we offer to God alone; to the Saint 
whose feast we celebrate, or whose Mass we say, we make only 
snvocation. God we honour on His own account, the Saints we 
honour on account of the gifts and favours which they have re- 
ceived from God and of which they have made such good use. 
Dr. B. Butall this honour given to the Saints is so much 
honour taken from God, to Whom, I say again, all honour is due. 
Mr. K. Yes, all swpreme honour, as I have said already. 
The Catholic Church. reserves this supreme adoration to God 
alone; She worships Him alone, and acknowledges that all men 
are dependent on Him alone. Whatever may be the words 
She uses, and whatever may be the honour She gives 
to the Saints, there can never be any question of adoration. 
Sie honours the Saints as faithful servants of Christ, but 
She never forgets that they are creatures, and that conse- 
quently all they have or ever had, has come from God, and that 
they cannot help us of their own power. As good luck will have 
it, here comes Mr. Peters; he will help me to illustrate 


my point. | 
Mr. Peters. Ishall be happy if I can be of any use to you. 
What can I do for you? 


Mr. K. Suppose, Mr. Peters, you have painted a beauti- 
ful picture. You have put it ina prominent place in the 
window of your shop, so that every passerby may see it. A 
large number of persons assemble in front of your shop, and 
~ they are loud in their praises of your picture. You are stand- 
ing behind the door, and hear all these praises. Does it make 


your blood boil, and do you feel angry, because they praise your 
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picture so much? Do you think it is so much honour taken 
from you? 

Mr. P. Really, Mr. Keating, how can you suppose 
such a thing? On the contrary, | should be very glad, for, in 
praising my picture, they would praise but me, and, what is 
better, increase my customers, and so fill my pockets. 

Mr. K. Do you hear that, Doctor? Very well, it is the 
same with the praise and honour we Catholics give to the Saints. 
They are pictures, if I may say so, masterpieces of God the 
Father Who created them, of God the Son Who taught them to 
fight, and Who strengthened them with His own body and blood, 
of the Holy Ghost, by Whose grace they have become Saints. 
The honour therefore we give to the Saints goes back to God, 
from Whom they have received all these favours. The great 
gifts received from God, and the fidelity with which they have 
served him here below, make them truly worthy of honour, for 
St. Paul says: ‘“ Honour to whom honour is due.” Rom. I3. 
7. and God Himself declares through the mouth of His prophet 
“T will honour them that honour Me.” (Sam. ii. 30.) | 

Dr. B. (Referring to the little book) Very well. ButI 
should like to know how then you get over Acts chap. 14. y. 
7—17; Apoc. ch. 19. v. 10 and Acts ch. 10. v. 25. 

Mr. K. Do you think these passages present any diffi- 
culty? Well, then, let us examine them together. Take your 
bible and read them for us. 

Dr. B. (Takes his bible and begins to read.) “Now 
there sat a certain man at Lystra disabled in his fect, lame from 
his mother’s womb, who‘ never had walked. This man heard 
Paul speaking: who looking upon him, and perceiving that he 
had faith to be healed, said with a loud voice: stand upright on 
thy feet. And he leaped up and walked. And whenthe multi- 
tudes had seen what Paul had done, they lifted up their voice in 
the Lycaonian tongue, saying: The gods, in the likeness of 
men, are come down to us. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; 
but Paul, Mercury; because he was the chief speaker. The 
priest also of Jupiter, that was before the city, bringing oxen and 
garlands before the gate, would have offered sacrifice with the 
people. Which when the apostles Barnabas and Paul had heard, 
rending their clothes, they ran among the people, erying out, 
and saying: O men, why do ye these things. Wealso are 
mortals, men like unto you, preaching to you to be converted 
from these vain things to the living God, Who made heayen ‘ 
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and earth, and the sea, and all things that areinthem: Who 
in past generation suffered all nations to walk in their own way. 
Nevertheless He left not Himself without testimony, doing good 
from heaven, giving rains, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness. And speaking these things, 
. they scarce restrained the people from sacrificing to them.” 
' Acts. ch. 14, v. 7—17. 

Mr. K. Very good, that will do for the moment. Now 
I appeal to yourjudgment, Mr. Rau; of what honour is there 
question in this passage, of the simple honour, which Catholics 
say it is allowed to pay to the Saints, or of thé supreme honour 
which they consider as due to God only? 

Mr. R. It seems to me quite clear that there is question 
of the supreme honour due to God alone, for did not the 
Lystrians take the Apostles for gods, and were they not on the 
point of sacrificing to them? Truly, Dr. Bernard, I do not 
see how you can make use of this passage to reject the simple 
honour which the Catholics give to the Saints. As for wor- 
shipping a creature as God and sacrificing to him, Mr. Keating 
has already told us that no Catholic ever dreams of it. 

4 Mr. K. What you say is quiteclear; so Dr, Bernard, 
let us have the passage from the Apocalypse. 

Dr. B. (reads) “ And he saith to me: Write: Blessed are 
they, who are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb, and he 
saith to me: These wordsof God are true. And I felldown before 
his feet to adore him. And he saith tome: See thou do it not: 
I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren who have the 
testimony of Jesus. Adore God.” Apoc. ch. 19. v.9 and 10. 

Mr. K. That’s enough. Now let me give the Catholic 
explanation of this passage. | 

Some Fathers say that the Angel out of humility refused the 
honour which St. John gave him. Others, St. Augustine for 
example, think that St. John dazzled by the great beauty of 
the Angel, took him for God Himself, and was near orl ere 
him as such. The words: ‘ I am thy fellow servant” an 
“adore God” seem to favour this interpretation. This of 
course, the Angel could not permit, and he was bound to ap- 
prize St. John of his mistake. At any rate, if adoration, in 
the large sense of the word, that is, honour given to the Saints 
and Angels, is to be looked upon as Idolatry, St. John himself 
is not free from this sin; for in ch. 22. v.8 we read: “And 
after I had heard and seen, I fell down to adore before the feet 
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an Angel, who showed me these things.” 

‘ De But what do you say of Acts,ch.10.2 

Mr. K. Only that this passage presents no more difficulty 
than the others. It speaks of the vision which Cornelius the 
Centurion, and St. Peter had. Cornelius “A religious man 
that feared God with all his house,” was told by an Angel 
“to send men to Joppe, and call one Simon, surnamed Peter, 
who would tell him what he had to do.” God at the same time 
had prepared St. Peter by another vision. So when the 
messenger of Cornelius arrived, St. Peter made no difficulty 
about going with them to Casaria. Arrived there, ‘‘Cornelius 
met him, and falling down at his feet, worshipped. But Peter 
raised him up, saying: Rise; I myself also am a man.” 

So far the Bible. As for explanation, I hold that St. Peter 
simply refused in his humility, the honour paid him by Cor- 
nelius. What else could you expect froma living Saint? I 
see no othor explanation, except you assume that Cornelius took 
St. Peter for a superior Being, and wished to give him divine 
honour. But in that case, nothing is proved against the honour 
Catholics give to the Saints, as Mr. Rau said a moment ago. 

Dr. B. But suppose I admitted even that the Saints . 
might be honoured by us, this would be quite a different thing 
from teaching that we must pray to them. 

Mr. K. Where have you read that Catholics teach that 
we must pray to the Saints? Idefy you to show mea single 
approved Catholic book, that asserts it. Your little book I be- 
lieve asserts it boldly, but where are the proofs? Fortunately I 
have in my pocket a copy of the council of Trent; let us see 
what it says on the subject. Mr. Rau will you please read for 
us the 25th sess.? 

Mr. R. “It is good and useful to invoke the Saints, 
and to ask their intercession and help, in order to obtain graces 
from God, through Jesus Christ, Who alone is our Redeemer 
and Saviour.” Coun. Trent. sess. 25. 

Mr. K. So you see the Catholic Church does not teach 
that it is absolutely necessary to invoke the Saints, it only defines 
that it is good and useful to do so. Of course every good 
Catholic will use the means of salvation which his mother, the 
Church offers him, and consequently no good Catholic w 
lect to invoke the Saints, 
What time is it Mr Rau? 

Mr. R.  It-isnearly nine O'clock. 


ill neg- 
But I perceive it is getting late. 
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Mr. K. Really! Then I must be going home. 

Mr, Rk. _ But when shall we have the pleasure of seeing 
you again? I should like to hear more on this matter especial- 

ly as you have not answered as yet to the chief objections. 

Mr. K. Now, I hope you don’t suppose that I am run- 
ning away for fear; I'll give youa chance to let off all your big 
guns at me, don’t be afraid. 

Mr. R. Very good, but to the point, when shall our 
next meeting take place? 

Mr, K. Will Thursday suit you Doctor ? 

Dr. B. Oh! Yes. I have no objection. 

Mr. K. So let us say Thursday week. I wish you a very 


good night. 
Mr. R. Good night Mr. Keating and many thanks for 


your pleasant company. 


Note to page 5, 
° 

Mr. Walz (No. 98) mentions a fourth Relic, viz—some of the Milk 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary in a box—which, according to his state- 
ment, is shown somewhere in some place of pilgrimage in some part of 
Germany. We must own that Mr. Walz is a very fortunate man in his 
discoveries. We have travelled throughout the whole of Germany and 
of many other countries and have never heard anything of such a pre- 
cious Relic. We did not like to place this Relic with the three others 
enumerated by Mr. Walz for the simple reason that for those three 
Relics the mere supposition that they are kept in some catholic church 
is simply absurd, On the contrary it would not be strange at all ifa 
Relic of the Milk with which our Redeemer was nourished were held in 
veneration, provided the genuineness of such a Relic could be proved 
with such arguments as would amount to a moral certainty. We 
italicize the last sentence for the benefit of Mr. Walz, who seems not to 
know that Catholics enjoy on this point the greatest liberty to judge for 
themselves, and that they are bound to believe in the genuineness of 
Relics only so far as the historical evidence is quite satisfactory. 


SECOND NIGHT. 
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Durina the week, I learned that Dr. Bernard had 
taken Mr. Rau toa Catholic Church, where he had not failed to 
call his attention to a number of statues, pictures and the cruci- 
fix, the confessional and the holy-water font. I was therefore 
prepared to have some of these so-called abominations of the 
Catholic Church brought on the tapis at our next meeting. 

The day of this meeting soon came, and when I arrived at 
Mr. Rau’s, I found every one at his post. There was Mr. Rau 
with a pleasant smile on his face; there was also our friend the 
painter, and there were besides the Doctor, a few of his friends. 

I had hardly been seated a quarter of an hour, when Dr. 
Bernard observed: “I have been pondering over what you said 
at our last meeting about honouring the Saints, In the sense 
in which you explained it, it seems not to be unreasonable, and 
I have no great difficulty in admitting it. But then, I cannot 
make up my mind to pray to the Saints. Before I could take 
sucha step, I should wish to have some Scripture authority to 
back me up. But affirm there is not a single text of Scripture 
in favour of such a practice.” 

Mr. K. Notasingle text! Don’t say that, Doctor, for if 
you persist in maintaining this, I shall be led to infer that you 
have made but a cursory study of Holy Scripture, notwithstand- 
ing the great reverence you profess for it; for, you know, people 
say that Scripture can be made to prove anything, so you must 
allow that something can be found to support such a practice. 
But, joking apart, I can cite many clear testimonies. 

Dr. B. Pray, where and what are these texts? 

Mr. K. First, St. Paul in almost all his epistles, desires 
the faithful to pray for him; for example in that to the Romans : 
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f seech you, therefore, brethren, through our Lord Jesus 
cae and ‘ the charity of the Holy Ghost, that you may help 
me in your prayers for me to God.” Rom: ch. 10. v. 30. Then to 
the Ephesians ch. 6.v. 18,19. “By all prayer and supplication 
praying at all times in the spirit....... and for me, that 
speech may be given me.” In the first letter to the Thess. ch. 5. 
y. 25, and Heb. ch.13. v. 18. we find these two short but signifi- 
cant sentences: “Pray for us.” “Pray for us.” St. James, (whose 
epistle I fear you don’t admit) says: “pray one for another, that 
you may be saved. For the continual prayer of a just man 
availeth much” Jam. ch. 5. v. 16. 
NowI say St. Paul’s practice of recommending himself again 
and again to the prayers of the faithful, is quite sufficient to 
show us, that it is at least no sin to ask our brethren to pray for 
us. But besides, we have several passages of Holy Scripture, 
which show us plainly, how pleasing this practice is to God, by 
the favours which He granted to others through the prayers of 
the just. How many times for example was God on the point 
of destroying the Israelites on account of their sins! instead of 
which He listened to the prayers of His servant Moses, and in 
lieu of punishment gave them the victory over their enemies. In « 
Exod. ch. 17. v. 11. it is said “And when Moses lifted up his 
hands (that is, whenhe prayed) Israel overcame; butifhe let them 
down a little, Amalec overcame.” Samuel also called upon the — 
Lord to save his people from the hands of the Philistines, and 
his prayer was heard. I Kings. ch. 7. v.9. When God was ~ 
angry with the friends of Job, “because they had not spoken * 
the thing that is right”, He said to them “‘gotomyservant 
Job, and offer for yourselves a holocaust; and my servant Job 
shall pray for you; his face I will accept.” Job. 42. v. 8. 
Finally when God had resolved to destroy Sodom and 
Gomorrah, He was ready to change His sentence, provided 
Abraham could find even ten just men in those wicked towns. 

Dr. B. Have you done? 

Mr. Ke Yos.: Why? 

Dr, B. Because you are quoting Scripture to no pur- 
pose. [admit that the texts you have just brought forward 
prove, as clear as daylight, that we may pray for one another, 
and ask others to pray forus. Nor do I deny, that this practice © 
is pleasing toGod. But I can in no wise admit the same thin g 


with regard to the Saints, The Saints are in heaven, and we 
are here upon earth. 
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Mr. K. Certainly they are. But this circumstance is 
rather in favour of my position. 

Dr. B. How so? 

Mr. K. Because if God was good enough to hear the 
prayers of those, who were still upon earth, and had notwith- 
standing all their sanctity many defects, why should He not hear | 
the prayers of the Saints in heaven, who.are free from every im- 
_ perfection. Are they not His friends? Does He not love them 
as His dutiful children? If it was no sin for the people to ask 
_ Moses, Samuel and others to pray for them, why should it be a 

- sin to ask the Saints in heaven to pray for them? 

Dr. B. But even this your argument does not-hold good. 

_ Those pious persous you spoke of, knew the wants of their 
friends. But how do you prove that the Saints in heaven 
know what passes upon earth? For this at allevents you can 
give no proof from Scripture. 

Mr. K. Now don’t be too sure of that. Atleast Mr. 
Brown, one of your own persuasion, seems not to be of your 
opinion; for somewhere in his book he says: ‘‘ He who denies 
the invocation of the Saints, and affirms that they do not know 

eWhat passes here below, I expect him to give an answer to that 
passage of the Gospel, where it is said ‘There shall be joy be- 
fore the Angels of God upon one sinner doing penance.’ Luke 
oh..15. v. 10.” 
| Dr. B. But my dear friend, don’t you see you and Mr. 
Brown confound every thing? In the text cited there is 

question of the Angels, and here we are speaking of the Saints. 

. Mr. K. So you think the inference is not a fair one. 
But do you ignore that other text of Scripture “ The just shall be 
asthe Anyels of God.” Matt. 22. v. 30, or this other “ They are 
equal unto the Angels.” Luke ch. 20. v. 36.? It is also certain 
that the servants of God in this world, by a special light of grace, 
have often known things that passed at a great distance, as 
Eliseus (2 Kings ch. 5. Prot. Bible ) knew what passed between | 
Naaman and his servant Giezi, and (ch. 6,) what was done by the 

- king of Syria in his private chamber. St. Peter also knew the 

lie of Anunias and Saphira. Now do you suppose that the 

Saints reigning in heaven are less gifted than those living upon 

earth? But ifall this does not persuade you, open the Apoca- 

lypse ch. 5. v. 8. There St. John tells us ‘The four living crea- 
tures and the fourand twenty ancients fell down before the Lamb, 
having every one of them harps, and golden vials full of odours, 
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whichare the prayersof the Saints.” How could they offer up these 
prayers, if the Saints knew nothing about us here below, and if 
they did not pray for us? It is therefore certain that the in- 
habitants of heaven, both Angels and Saints, know what passes 
uponearth. HenceSt. Paul, I Cor. ch. 4. v.9 speaking of himself 
and his fellow-apostles, says “ We are made a spectacle unto the 
world, and to the Angels, and to men. g oe 

Mr. R. What you say isall very nice. The Saints in 
heaven may know our wants, but then are they ready to come 
to our assistance? Do they mind us at all? This does not 
seem clear to my mind. There is many a rich person, who 
knows “the wants of a poor family, but his knowledge of their 
state does not always bring food to the hungry children. The 
Governor or Collector may know that I am anxious to get 
Government employment, but does it follow from this that I 
shall get it? Notin the least. 

Mr. K. Yourcomparison does not hold good. For in 
order that a person should come to our assistance, three things 
are required; first a knowledge of our wants, secondly a will to 
help us, and thirdly the power to do so. Now you suppose only 
the first, possibly the third, to be present in your case. In. 
my case on the contrary, all the three conditions are to be found. 
First, the Saints know our wants, as I have proved already. 
Secondly, they have the power to help us, not indeed of them- 
selves, but by the power of God, who graciously hears their 
petitions. They have, thirdly, the will to help us; at least Dr. 
Bernard, who admits Scripture, mustgrant this, for, “charity,” 
says St. Paul “never faileth” I Cor. ch. 13. v. 8. ;it is not to be 
lost in heaven, as faith and hope are. The Saints therefore 
must be inflamed with a most ardent love for God, and for His 
sake withlove for us, His children, their brethren, whom 
they see exposed to the miseries and dangers of this life. They 
must desire most ardently to see us finish our pilgrimage, to 
gain the battle, in which we are engaged, and to reach heaven, 
there to take possession of the seats, vacated by the rebellious 
Angels, their most bitter enemies. If the rich glutton in hell 
petitioned in favour of his five brethren here upon earth, how 
much more are we to believe, that the Saints in heaven intercede 
for us! Luke ch. 16. v. 27, And if the souls of the martyrs 
pray for justice against their persecutors, who put them to 
death, how much more do they pray for mercy for the faithful 
children of the Church! Apoe. ch. 6. vy. 10. 
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Dr. B. But what need is there of Intercession at all? 
Scripture tells us that Jesus Christ is our only Mediator. Is 
not His power, love and kindness boundless, is He not ready to 
help us? What need have we therefore of Intercession and 
Mediation? There is but “one Mediator of Godand men, the 
man Christ Jesus” 1 Tim. ch. 2.. v.5. “Are not our sins forgiven 
us for His name’ssake?” 1 Johnch.2.v.12. “Heisable to save 
for ever them that come unto God by himself”? Hebr. ch. 7. v.25. 

Mr. K. Dr. Bernard, before I answer this new ob- 
jection of yours, allow me to make two remarks. It seems to me 
that you are shifting your ground a little, and running from one 
point to another. You began by asserting that Catholics 
were wrong in honouring the Saints, and that it was Idolatry to 
do so. When I proved to you from reason that it is quite na- 
tural, and from Scripture that it is allowable to honour them, 
you tried to get out of the difficulty by adducing the text 
“Soli Deo honor,” “to God alone honour.” When I had shown 
you that these words were to be understood only of the su- 
preme honour due to God, and not of the simple honour we give 
to the Saints, our parents, our superiors, &e; you pretended . 
that the Saints after all were not such great and holy men. I 
asked you to disprove my argument. You have not done so 
so far, and I am sure you will never be able to do so. Mr. Rau 
then objected that this difference between supreme and simple 
honour did not seem to appear always exteriorly; a point 
which I easily granted, maintaining at the same time that it 
was clear to the mind of tne worshipper. You then wenton to 
assert that this honour given to the Saints, was so much 
honour taken away from God. I proved that it was not 
so, calling to my assistance Mr. Peters. I then explained to 
you the passages of Acts 14 and Apoc. 19, which presented 
some difficulty to your mind. After this I proved to you by 
passages from Holy Scripture, giving especially the example 
of St. Paul recommending himself again and again to the 
prayers of the faithful, that we can pray for one another, and 
ask others to pray for us. You were obliged to admit that this 
practice was not sinful, but you asserted that it was useless to 
call on the Saints in heaven, because either they did not know 
of our wantsor did not carefor us. I demonstrated to you 
that they know what passes here upon earth, and that they care 
for us, and I added that God clearly approves of this practice of 
praying to the Saints by many favours He has granted and 
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still grants to their intercession. And now, worsted as you 
must confess yourself to have been on all these points, you 
jump to another. I appeal to Mr. Rauif this is not burking 
the question. ; 

Mr. Rk. Yes Doctor, before going on you should at 
least acknowledge that the Catholics are right on the aforesaid 
points. ; 
Dr. B. Well let it be so. But what is your second 
remark, Mr. Keating? 

Mr. K. It is this. Suppose even I am not able to explain 
to you, how the intercession of the Saints can be reconciled 
with the sole Mediatorship of Jesus Christ, yet you must allow 
that there is some way of explaining it, from the fact the Scrip- 
ture admits that the Saints can be prayed to, and that God 
willingly hears their prayers for us. Otherwise you will be 
obliged to allow that one part of Scripture is at variance with 
another. 

Mr. R. It seems to me this is fair reasoning. But 
of course I suppose youare able to reconcile these two doc- 
trines, are you not, Mr. Keating? 

Mr. .K Of course I am, and therefore let us come to , 
the point. 

I grant there is only one Mediator, Christ Jesus, Who could 
and did alone satisfy for our sins, and redeem and save us. 
He at the price of His blood merited and purchased all grace 
for us. No Angel, no Saint, not even the Blessed Virgin 
could have done this, because the infinite justice of God 
required a_ satisfaction of infinite value. It is to 
Christ alone that we owe our redemption, grace and life 
eternal. We do not call upon the Saints to be our Mediators 
with God, instead of Jesus Christ, or in order to help Jesus 
Jhrist. We only ask them to pray for us, to intercede for 
us with God and Jesus Christ. One may be a Mediator in 
two ways, either by paying the debt of another himself, or by 
asking a friend to pay it. Christ Jesus is our Mediator in the 
first sense. He paid the debt of our sins by giving His life, 
and by shedding His precious blood to the very last drop. The 
Saints are our Mediators inasmuch as they ask Jesus Christ 
to pay our debts for us, or ask God to forgive us our sins on 
account of the merits of Jesus Christ. | 

Dr. B. But does it not argue a want of confidence in 
the infinite goodness of God, to address ourselves to the Saints 
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to obtain their prayers and intercession ? 

Mr. K. “No more than to address ourselves to our 
brethren here below, as Protestants do when they desire the 
prayers of the congregation; since we desire no more of the 
Saints, than what we desire of our brethren here below, viz, 
that they would pray for us, and with us, to the infinite good- 
ness of God, Whois bothour Father and their Father, our 
Lord and their Lord, by the merits of His Son Jesus Christ, 
Who is both our Mediator and their Mediator. For, though 
the goodness of God, and the merits of Christ, be infinite, yet, 
as this is not to exempt us from subsequent prayer for our- 
selves, so much recommended in Scripture, so it is no reason 
for our being backward in seeking the prayers of others, 
whether in heaven or on earth, that so God may have the honour, 
and we the benefit, of so many more prayers.” (Challoner, 
Grounds of the Cath. Doctr.) Perhaps a little illustration 
will make this clearer. _ Look here,Mr. Rau. A friend 
of yours wants a favor from the Viceroy. Knowing 
that the Viceroy has some reason to be displeased 
with him, he comes to you and asks you what he has to do to 

¢ obtain the desired favor. Would you not advise him to try, 
before approaching the Viceroy directly, to have his case re- 
presented through some influential friend? 

Mr. R. J think that this would be the most sensible 
course 

_ Mr. K. Suppose now that your friend came to know that 
his petition has been recommended to the Viceroy by his own 
private Secretary, would he not have better hopes of obtaining 
what he wishes? 

Mr. R. To be sure: there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. K. Well then. But there is one difficulty. Do 
you not think that the Viceroy would feel offended, if he came 
to know that your friend did not go straight to him for the 
favor he wanted? 

Mr. R. On the contrary, I suppose that the Viceroy 
would be rather pleased, seeing by that, that my friend was 
conscious of the fault committed and sorry for it. 

Mr. K. That is exactly the case in point. The smner, and 
we are sinners, all of us, does not doubt of the goodness and 

' kindness of God, but fully aware of his own unworthiness, 
sometimes he prefers to approach Him through the Saints, who 
are the friends of God, and to whom God will refuse no 
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reasonable petition. From this however you must not con- 
clude that we Catholics never address ourselves directly to God, 
this would be a great error, since almost all, if not all, the 
prayers of the Church in the sacred Liturgy are addressed 
to God through Jesus Christ. 

Mr. R. For my part, I fail to see what our Doctor 
can object to in such a natural way of acting. 

Dr. B. You don’t see, Mr. Rau, what I can object to? 
I object to that very point in Mr. Keating’s explanation 
that seems to youso plausible. It is too natural. 

Mr. R. “I see. You, Doctor, belong to that school of 
Philosophers, who say that what is clear and natural cannot 
be true! 

Dr. B. Pray don’t joke! I am quite in earnest. I 
meant to say that the explanations of Mr. Keating savour too 
much of the every-day life of us poor mortals. Now I hold 
that you depreciate God if you make Him act like a man, and 
us act with Him as we do with our fellow men. 

Mr. K. What you say, Dr. Bernard, is very specious, 
but there is nothing in it. 

Dr. B. Nothing! How so? ‘ 

Mr. K. Do you think, Dr. Bernard, that a father low- 
ers his dignity, when he takes his litttle child on his knees and 
plays with him? The most rigid of Stoics would not censure a 
father for condescending to become little with his little baby. 
Now God is our Father, He has taught us to call Him by this 
tender name, we are His children: what fault can you find 
with God, if He condescends to act with us according to the 
condition and weakness of that human nature, which we have 
received from His own hand ? 

Dr, B. I dont say anything against that, on the con- 
trary I admire the goodness of our heavenly Father. But 
what I say is, that we should never abuse this goodness 
of God by bringing Him down to our own level. 

Mr. K. Of course we must never abuse anything good 


or bad. But what if God Himself had taught us to do just 
what you don’t approve of? 


Dr. B. In that case, Mr. Keating, I tell you plainly, 


pe Atami must be evidence itself, otherwise I will not 
admit it. 


é aa A. Beso good, Mr. Rau, as to read Luke 11. There our 
Lord teaches us how to pray. You will see what a lesson He 


X 


tee il oe. 
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gives us, 

Mr, R. (veads). “And it came to pass, that as he was 
in a certain place praying, when he ceased, one of his disciples 
said to him: Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his 
disciples. And he said tothem: When you pray, say: Fa- 
ther, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come..... And 
he said to them: Which of you shall have a friend, and shall 
go to him at midnight, and shall say to him: Friend, lend me 
three loaves. Because a friend of mine is come off his journey 
to me, and I have not what to set before him. And he from 
within should answer and say: Trouble me not, the door is 
now shut, and my children are with me in bed ; I cannot rise 
and givethee. Yet if he shall continue knocking, I say to you, 
although he will not rise and give him, because he is his friend; 
yet because of his importunity he will rise, and give him as 
many as he needeth. And I say to you, ask, and it shall be 
_ given you: seek, and you shall find: knock, and it shall be 
opened to you. Tor every one that asketh, receiveth: and he 
that seeketh, findeth: and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened.” 

Mr. K. What do you say to that text, Mr. Rau? 

Mr R. 1 say that our Doctor must be hard to please if 
he is not satisfied. The words are so expressly to the point. 
The Bible teaches that when you want something from God you 
must ask, and search, and knock just as we do when we want 
something from a sleepy shopkeeper. 

Dr. B. It is true. 

Mr. K. And mind well: God knows what we want, and 
yet he wishes us to ask and knock as if He knew nothing at all. 
Why so? because He wishes us to act according to our nature. 

Dr. B, Beitso! But, after all, what argument can you 

draw from all this in favour of the intercession of the Saints? 
In the example you have alleged from Holy Scripture, God 
says that we must ask and even knock, but at His own door, 
so to say, not at the door of the Saints. 
Mr. K. The only conclusion I wish to draw from the 
exampleI brought is this, that your specious argument against 
my way of explaining the intercession of Saints is no argument 
atall. You rejected my explanation, because, it was too natural, 
too every-day-like, and you pretended that we ought not to act 
with God as we act with men. Now I think it is asclear 
as day-light that God teaches us just the contrary. 
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ny. B. say, further, why need we ask the Saints to 
ee for us; for, has not Christ said, “ If pam pee the 
Father anything in My name, He will give it to you.”? Jobn 

3. v. 25. 
. ane - Yes, He has said so, but He does not prevent us 
from addressing ourselves to the Saints, the more so, as God 
has shown that He approves of such a course by the many 
favours He has granted to the Intercession of his living Saints 
as | have shown before. Besides, has not our Saviour also said, 
“If two of you shall consent upon earth, concerning anything 
whatsoever they shall ask, it shall be done them by My 
Father.”? Matth. ch. 18. Now if our prayers joined to those 
of our fellow men obtain such a power, how efficacious must 
they be when joined to the prayers of the Saints! 

Dr. B. But ifthe Intercession of the Saints is such an 
important thing, how is it that we hear nothing of it in the first 
ages of the Church? . 

Mr. K. Gently, friend, gently! How can you say such 
a thing? Have you ever read the Fathers of the Church? If 
not, read the works of Eusebius b.8.c.11. St. Cyprian. Ep. 57. 
St. Cyril of Jerus. Cath. Myst. v. we 

Origen tells us that the Saints “help those who wish to 
honour God eternal, that they make Him favourable to them, 
and that they unite their prayers to those the faithful address 
to them.” Contra Celsum 8. et lib. 1 orat. No. 14. St. Cyril of 
Alexandria says, “We do not consider the Martyrs as Gods, 
nor is it our custom to adore them, but we show them the 
greatest honour, because they fought valiantly for the truth, 
and kept unsullied the purity of their faith. It is therefore 
just to praise without ceasing those who here distinguished 
themselves by such beautiful deeds.” St. Cyr. Cath. myst. 
St. Justin the Martyr says, ““We honour and call upon the 
crowds of Angels and the Spirits of the prophets, and teach 
others as we were taught ourselves.” By whom? Certainly 
by no one else but Christ and the Apostles, for he lived in 
Apostolic times. 

But I cannot divine why are you so opposed to the 
honour and invocation of Saints, unless it be that you think it 
impossible to be a good protestant and admit at the same time 
this doctrine of the Catholic Church. 


Dr. B. You have made a good shot this time. You 
have hit upon the very reason. 
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Mr. K. Pray tell me, were Montague, Lavater, Leibnitz, 
Grotius, Whittaker and Luther good Protestants? 

Dr. B. You are right again, They were all stanch 
Protestants, and men of great learning, and our Church has a 
right to be proud of them. 

Mr. K. It would be foreign to our present subject, to 
enter into a discussion about their merits. But if they were 
stanch Protestants, I am afraid they would not admit you into 
their ranks unless you changed your creed a little. Are you 
aware that all of them admit the intercession of Saints? 

Dr. B. Impossible, you do not mean to say that they do. 

Mr K. Ido mean to say so, and here are their words. 
(Taking a little note-book out of his breast-pocket and reading. ) 

1st, Grotius says that it was the custom of the Jews to pray 
to the Saints and Angels. 

If they had this custom, why did not our Saviour reprove 
them if they were wrong? 

Whittaker confesses that traces of the invocation of Saints 
may be found in the 3rd century. 

Lavater says “nothing is more natural, notwithstanding some 
gbuses that have been made, than the invocation of Saints.” 
I have already cited Brown. 

Montague affirms “I do not regard it as a sin to say with the 
Catholic Church, ‘Holy Mary, pray for me’, and, ‘‘he Saints 
all inflamed with love for heaven must pray for us. What 
harm can there be in asking them to do what we think to be 
agreeable to God, evenif God had not expressly commanded us 
todo so.” Montague Abhandl. 

Even Luther says “As for the Intercession of Saints, | 
think that the whole Christian Church is for me, and lam of 
opinion that the Saints must be honoured and invoked by. us, 
Who can deny the wonderful things God operates, even in our 
days at their tombs.” Correct. of some art. by Luther. 

Mr. R. Mr. Keating! Mr. Keating!! Upon my 


word you astound me. There have I been reading in so many 


books, that you Catholics are forbidden to read the Bible, that 


you are not allowed to read Protestant books, and here I find 
that you must have been reading half a Library of them. 
How is this? How can you reconcile that with your con- 
science? I am afraid next time you go to confession your Spiri- 
tual Father will not absolve you, or at least will give you a jolly 
long penance, I think you call it. 
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Mr. K. No fear of that. He is as hard a sinner as my- 
self in this respect, when his duty as a priest requires it. You 
are only bringing forward one more of the calumnies brought a- 
gainst the Church. To show you, however, how utterly ground- 
less the accusation is, allow me to inform you, that, Ist, Catho- 
lies far from being prohibited from reading the Scriptures, are 
encouraged to do so, as is clear from the approbation 
to be read at the beginning of the “Douay Bible” signed by 
26 Archbishops and Bishops, the last words of which approba- 
tion are; “We also declare that the same may be used by the 
faithful with great spiritual profit, provided it be read with due 
reverence and with the proper dispositions.” Secondly, only 
the other day, a theological friend of mine told me, that when he 
was studying Philosophy and Theology, all the most recent 
philosophical and theological works, both of Infidel and of Pro- 
testant authors were put at his disposal, in order that he might 
qualify himself to refute them. 

Now just inquire how many Catholic books our accusers 
put into the hands of their Seminarists. Ask them what they 
would do, if they found a number of Catholic books in the hands 
of one of their workmen. As a general thing, you will find, 
that even otherwise well instructed Protestants have frequently 
very little knowledge about the doctrines and practices of the 
Catholic Church. Some of their Ministers revile the Catholics 
because it is the fashion. They repeat again and again the sland- 
ers which have been handed down to them, in some cases lite- 
rally from father to son, and they do not for a moment entertain 
the thought of inquiring into the truth. 

However, Lam glad to state, that, at the present day, many 
learned Protestants have made it a point to look into the claims of 
the Catholic Church, and to examine the accusations made against 
her, and the result has generally been their conversion to the 
Catholic faith. In England alone, over 3000 learned and emi- 
nent men have been brought into the Catholic Church since 
the Tractarian movement. (See Rome’s Recruits). 

Mr. R. But you cannot deny, Mr. Keating, that 
you forbid your people to read Protestant books. Did not the 
Jesuits forbid the people of Mangalore to subscribe to the Basel 
Mission Circulating Library? So you must confess that you 
are as intolerant, at least as far as the common people are con- 
eerned, as the German Protestants. 


Mr. K. Jadmit what you say, Mr. Rau; we do not allow 
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every one to read any kind of book. But in this we act con- 
sistently, while Protestants do not. According to our doctrine, 
the Church is our infallible guide in all matters of faith and 
morals. She is to teach, we are to listen to her voice. She is 
therefore right in forbidding us to read such books as she knows 
are against faith and morals. She acts in this manner asa good 
nurse does, who takes away the knife out of a child’s hand to 
prevent it doing any mischief to itself. Sheactsas a careful 
druggist, who does not sell poison to every one that comes to his 
shop, but only to those who know its noxious and wholesome 
qualities. The Protestants on the contrary teach that each one 
has a right to interpret the Bible; each one is to judge for him- 
self. Consequently by forbidding them to read Catholic or 
other books, their Ministers go against their own principles. 
But perhaps we have had enough for the present. What say 
you to our adjournment? 

Dr. B. I shall be glad to second your motion of adjourn~ 
ment. Itis already late, and I intend to attack next your 
practice of keeping so many pictures and statues in your 
churches and houses. I have so much to say against this 

epractice, that it will take more time than is at our disposal to 
night. So let us put it off to our next meeting. 

Mr. K. So I suppose I must arm myself cap-a-pie, if I 
wish to come off scot free from all the shafts which you intend 
hurling at me next time. But, you know, forewarned, fore 
armed. Ishall try to be ready for you. 

Dr. B. Very well, let us say good night. 

Mr. K. Awrevoir, Doctor Bernard, au revoir, Mr. Rau. 


THIRD NIGHT. — 


Wuen I entered Mr. Rau’s house on the third evening, 
as soon as he saw me, he addressed me thus:—Mr. Keating, 
this is the third time you have come to visit me. So far I 
have not given you a real Native reception. I have been satis- 

¢ fied so far with the simple English way of shaking hands. 
What do you say to a reception in strict Native style, at least 
for once? 

Mr. K. Ihave no objection, provided Mr. Bernard over 

*shere will go halves in all the honours. 
Dr. B. Not the least objection. 
Mr. Rk. Thenlet us begin. Pray be seated both, 

Thereupon Mr. Rau left the room. After ashort interval he re- 
appeared, followed by one of his servants carrying a silver salver 
with garlands made of sweet smelling Howers. He approached 
each one of us in turn, and threw some of these garlands. over 
our heads. He then scented our handkerchiets with Attar of 
roses. Shortly after, Mr. Rau almost drowned us in a shower 
of rose-water and sandal-wood oil. Whereupon Dr. Bernard, 
looking askance at me, asked Mr. Rau, if this was the ho- 
ly water of the Hindus; to which question the latter simply 
answered by a smile. After this, sugar, dates, plantains, 
dried grapes, almonds, milk and tender cocoanuts were brought 
in, on richly ornamented plates. A beautiful vase filled with 
‘choice flowers was placed in the middle of the table. . Dr. Bern- 
ard and myself put a little nosegay in our button holes. We 
were expected according to Indian custom to taste of each of 
the different dishes, fruits or sweatmeats; offered to us, and so 
we did. The ceremony should have ended by Mr. Rau offer- 
ing us betelnut. But pereciving that we were not partial to 
this luxury, he abstained from doing so. 
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When all was over, Mr. Rau asked us if we preferred to 
have those things offered to us brought to our houses at once, or 
later on; “for” said he, “aecording to the customs of our caste 
we cannot touch any of these things; they must be taken to 
your houses one and all.’ We left it to hischoice. We then 
chatted about the war and some other topics of the day, and 
finally I invited Dr. Bernard to commence his attack. his 
he did by saying :— 

Dr. B. Our second commandment forbids us to make 
or keep the likeness of any thing in heaven above, in the earth 
or in the waters. } 

It therefore forbids in as clear termsas possible the making 
of images, and I do not see how you can pretend to admit 
Scripture, and at the same time keep so many images and 
pictures in your churches and houses. 

Mr. K. Really, you don’t! that is strange. I for my 
part cannot understand how you can pretend to have read the « 
Scriptures and not perceived that this is not the true sense of 
the words. 

Mr. R. Let us have the Catholic explanation of them. 

Mr. K. I prefer that you should find out the true sen 
of the words by yourself. Here, take this Bible, and al 
Exod. ch 20. v. 2. 

Mr. R. (reading) “I am the Lord thy God who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt not have strange Gods betore me. Thou 
shalt not make to thyself a graven thing, nor the likeness of 
any thing that is in heaven aboye, or in the earth beneath, nor 
of those things that are in the waters under the earth. Thou 
shalt not adore them, nor serve them. I am the Lord thy 
God.” (Mr, Rau, reflecting for a moment, exclaims,) Ex- 
cuse me, Dr. Bernard, lam no theologian, but it seems to me 
that the only thing that God forbids in this passage is, to keep — 
graven things, i.e. images, statues and the like, in order to — 
adore and worship them as Gods, and to put our trust im them. 
Is this your explanation Mr. Keating ? 

Mr. K. Ofcourse itis. That this is the true sense of 
the words is made even more evident from Exod. ch. 25. v. 18, © 
where we read that God ordered the Jews to make two Cheru- 
bims of beaten gold on the two sides of the oracle. Here you 
cae the likeness of things in heaven above; and in Numbers 
ch. 21, v. 8, it issaid, “* Make a brazen serpent, and set it up fora 
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sign; whosoever being struck shall look on it, shalllive.” Here 
you have the likeness of things on earth. 

Mr. Peters. For heaven’s sake, Dr. Bernard, I hope you'll 
accept Mr. Keating’s explanation. How are we painters to 
get on, if people are not to be allowed to keep pictures? 

Mr. K. Don’t be afraid, Mr. Peters, Dr. Bernard main- 
tains such doctrines only in theory ; in practice he is'as bad 
as any Catholic. Just ask him what that little thing is he 
keeps on his watch-guard. 

Dr. B. It isa miniature likeness of my good mother. 

Dr. K. Why do you wear it? 

Dr. B. Ah! I see what you are driving at. (He 
raises it to his lips and kisses it.) Well, it reminds me of the 
love and affection my good mother bore me; it calls back to 
my mind her good qualities, and the good advice she gave me. 
It cheers me up under difficulties, and keeps me within the 
bounds of duty when inclined to overstep them . 

Mr. K. Well, Doctor, is it not astonishing that you do 

not scruple to keep the likeness of your mother about you, . 
and yet accuse us of I don’t know what crime, when we keep 
an our Churches, houses or prayer-books, the pictures 
‘of our mother in heaven? You do not think it idolatry to 
kiss the likeness of your mother, and yet you raise the alarm 
when a Catholic kisses his crucifix. You find that it does 
your heart good to look at your mother’s likeness, and yet you 
can’t understand how a Catholic can be moved to tears by 
looking at an image of his crucified Saviour. You are very 
inconsistent, it seems to me. But this is the way of your peo- 
ple. Even Newman complains of this Logical Inconsisteney 
of Protestants. His words are. so beautiful and clear, that 1 
beg leave to read the passage entirely. 

“A Protestant blames Catholics for showing honour to 
images; yet he does it himself. And first, he sees no difficulty 
in a mode of treating them quite as repugnant to his own ideas 
of what is rational as the practice he abominates, and that is, 
the offering insult and mockery tothem. Where is the good 
sense of showing dishonour, if it be stupid and brutish to show 
honour? Approbation and criticism, praise and blame go to- 
gether. I do not mean, of course, that you dishonour what 
you honour; buat that the two ideas of honour and dishonour ge to- 
gether, that where you can apply—(rightly or wrongly, but still) 
—where it is possible to apply one it is possible to apply the other. 
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Tell me, then, what is meant by burning Bishops, or Cardinals, or 
Popes in efiyy? Has it no.meaning? Is it not plainly intended 
for an insult? Would any one, who was burned in effigy feel it 
no insult? “Well then, how is it not absurd to feel pain at being 
dishonoured in effigy, vet absurd to feel pleasure at being 
honoured in effigy? How is it childish to honour an image, 
+f it is not childish to dishonour it? This only can a Protestant 
say in defence of the act which he allows and practices, that he is 
used to it, whereas to the other he is not used. - Honour is a 
new idea, it comes strange to him; and wonderful to say, he 
does not see, that he has admitted it m principle already, in 
admitting dishonour; and after preaching against the Catho- 
lie who crowns an image of the Madonna, he complacently 
goes his way, and sets light to a straw eflizy of Guy Fawkes. 

But this is not all; Protestants actually set up images to 
represent their heroes, and they show them honour without 
any misgiving. The very flower and cream of Protestantism 
used to glory in the statue of King William in College Green, 

Dublin; and though I cannot make any reference in print, I 
recollect well what a shriek they raised some years ago, when 
the figure was unhorsed. Some profane person one night 
applied gunpowder, and blew the king right out of his saddle; 
and he was found by those who took interest in him, like 
Dagon, on the ground. You might have thought the poor 
senseless block had life to see the way people took on about 
it, and how they spoke of his face, and his arms, and his legs; 
yet these same Protestants, | say, would at the same time be 
horrified, had I used “he” and “him” of a crucifix, and 
would call me one of the monsters described in the Apocalypse, 
did I but honour my living Lord as they their dead king.” 
(Newman, the Present position of Catholics in England, 
page 180.) 

Mr. R. But is this really your doctrine about the 
veneration of imagés and statues ? 

Mr. K. Certainly itis. If you have stillany doubt on 
the subject, here, read what the Council of Trent Sess. 25. 
suys:— 

“The images of Christ, of the Virgin Mother of God, and 
of the other Saints, are to be had and retained, particularly in 
churches, and due honour and due veneration are to be paid to 
them; not that any divinity or virtue is believed to be in them, 
on account of which they are to be worshipped, or that any 
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thing is to be asked of them, or that trust is to be reposed in 
images, as was done of old by the Gentiles, who placed their 
hope in idols; but because the honour which is shown them is 
reierred to the prototypes which those images represent; 
in such a wise that by the images which we kiss, and_ before 
_ which we uncover our head, and prostrate ourselves, we adore 

Christ, and we venerate the Saints whose similitude they bear, 
as by the decrees of Councils, and especially of the second 
Council of Nice, has been defined against the opponents of 
images.” 

Mr. R. But does not your Church do more than that? 

Mr. K. No, it does not. It honours the relies of the 
Saints inasmuch as they belonged to bodies sanctified by the 
presence of the Holy Ghost, of Whom they were the living 
temples, and by the flesh of Jesus Christ, of Whom they are 
the members, and who are to rise one day glorious and to live 
for ever. 

It honours the images and statues of Jesus Christ, His 
Blessed Mother and the Saints, because they recall to our 
minds our Saviour or the Saints whom they represent, and it 

eis téo them that they pay honour, and not to these inanimate 
objects. 

Mr. R. Well, you astonish me; if things were always 
explained in this reasonable manner, I do not see what ob- 
jection any one could have to honouring relics, images and 
statues, for do we not keep in our pockets money with the 
image of the queen on it? Do not the peers in England bow 
before the queen’s empty throne? Do not soldiers pay mili- 
tary honours to the flag of their country? And no one ever 
accuses the peers of adoring the throne, or the soldiers of 
worshipping the flag. 

Dr. B. From. what you have said I see plainly that you 
don’t agree with Mr. Walz, when he says, No. 99., 
(reads) “Though the Roman Catholics admit that it is not 
allowed to worship idols, yet they worship the images of Jesus, 
Mary and the Saints, incense them etc., so that we must re- 
gard them as idolaters. The name is only different.” 

Mr. K. Certainly Ido not admit this. Nor will Il admit 
what he asserts in the same number, that “ the acts of the 
Roman Catholics and Hindus are the same. As proof of this, 
see how Hindus and others go to the Roman Catholic 
Churches’ and promise to give candles and lamp-oil if they 
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desire to be cured of a sickness.” 

Mr. R. The last statement at least you cannot deny. 
When I was at Karkal, a number of Hindus. came and made 
several offerings for divers favours they said they had obtained, 
or wished to obtain. The priest himself told me that some of 
the most valuable offerings came from Pagans. Now all 
these persons did not make all those high reflections you spoke 
of. They honour your Saints as they honour our idols. 

Mr. K. Suppose even what you say is true, nothing 1s 
proved against the veneration of Saints and their relics. It is 
a well known fact that many abuse food and drink by eating 
to excess, and thus ruin both soul and body. Will you on 
that account give up eating and drinking? Or to give an 
example which will perhaps be more telling in our case, at 
least as far as Dr. Bernard is concerned, did St. Paul 
and Barnabas cease to work miracles, because some 
persons were foolish enough to fall down before them, and 
worship them as if they were Gods? Certainly not. They 
only told the persons of their error, and this is what ought to 
be done to those Hindus, and even badly instructed Catho- 
lics, should they fall into the same error. c 

Mr. R. Do not the Protestants bring against you the 
charge of novelty in this respect? 

Mr. K. 1 know they do. As recently as last week I 
cameacross a brochure edited some yearsago bya certain Mons. 
Tuaux, Minister of Rochefort, in which he is bold enough to 
assert that Churches began only to be built in honour of the 
Saints in the 8th cent, and, would you believe it, he even goes 
so far as to maintain, that no traces of the honour which— 
Catholics pay to the Cross, to the Saints, to their images and 
relics, are to be found before the 8th century. 

Mr. R. JT have been perusing of late a book of the 
Codialboil Library (Northcote “Roma sotterranea”) from what 
J read there it is clear to my mind that recent and past arche- 
ological researches give the lie to some of these charges. They 
show that it was very common in the first centuries of the Church 
to represent the mysteries of our faith by means of paintings. 
Jesus Christ was frequently represented in the shape of the 
good pastor, or carrying His cross. In the cemetery of 
Calixtus, pictures of St. Agnes, St. Priscilla, and the Blessed 
Virgin were found. 


Mr. K. What you say is quite true. Besides, from the 
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the begininng of the Church, Churches were built in honour of 
Saints. (Greg. Magn. vol. VIII.) Altars were erected over their 
bodies; (Ambr. ep. 22 ad Marc.) and their relics were respectful- 
ly kissed. “I kiss”, says St. Basil, “the images of the Saints, 
because this practice has been handed down tous by Apostolic 
tradition.” ( Ep. ad Jul. de imag. 360.) See also Greg. Nys. vol. 
II p. 1042. Eusebius also tells us that the Jews, fearmg that the 
faithful might venerate the remains of St. Polycarp, asked to 
have his body burned. Now St. Polycarp lived in the Lst 
century. Constantine the Great built a Church in honour of 
St. John the Baptist, alongside the Church of our Saviour, 
in which latter there was an altar of St. John the Evangelist. 
(Anath. in Sylv. c. 4.) The same Emperor built a Church in 
honour of St» Peter, in the place where St. Peter was 
martyred, and another on the Via Ostia, in honour of St. Paul. 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccls. lib. I. c. 25.) St. Jerome also speaks of a 
Church dedicated to St. Clement, (Script. Eccls. No. 35.) and 
St. Damasus, Pope, had a church built in honour of St. 
Lawrence. Now all these facts, you perceive, took place 
before the 8th century. 

As to the honour paid to the cross, the assertion either shows 
great ignorance or bad faith in the adversary. Now in what 
century did Constantine the Great reign; in the 8th or in 
the 4th? 

Mr. R. Of course in the 4th; any schoolboy will tell 
you that. 

Mr. K. Very good. It was in the year 326 that St. 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, erected a Church, 
called Martyrium, or of the cross, because it was there that our 
Saviour had been crucified. (Mab. Act. Ben. Sect. 38. p. 506.) 
Honour was therefore paid to the cross from the very begin- 
ning of Christianity. If you doubt it, read St. Jerome. He 
says, “If the Jews had such veneration for the Ark of the 
Covenant, with what sentiments of respect ought not we 
Christians to be penetrated for the wood of the holy cross, for 
this bloody altar, on which the Man God expiated our crimes? 
Twenty five years after the miraculous discovery of the cross, 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem said that the wood of the cross, cut 
into little pieces, was scattered all over the world.” (Cath. lib. 
x. cap. XIII.) Nor was it only to the wood of the cross on 
which our Saviour died, but even to ordinary crosses that 
this honour was paid. To be persuaded of this, one need but 
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read the works of Tertullian, St. Ignatius, St. Clement, ete. 
But there is the still less suspicious testimony of Julian the A- 
postate. He tells the Christians, whose ranks he had deserted, 
“vou adore the siga of the cross, you make it on your person, 
you engrave it on your forehead.” (Jul. ap. Cyr.) 

“And here allow me to ask you, is there any thing more 
beautiful and more devotional and more consoling than the 
honour Catholics give to the cross? The cross for us is the 
emblem of our salvation, it recalls to our mind Him Who died 
for us upon it. It is Jesus Christ Whom we honour in reality 
when we kiss the cross, bow our heads to it, or make it on our 
forehead. If this is idolatry, you may call an idolater any one 
who takes off his hat and salutes another in the streets. 

Mr. R.. What you have just said is very true. But 
what is more astonishing, Dr. Bernard, is that your own party 
comes to the rescue of the Catholics, and clears them from the 
charge of idolatry which some of you bring against them on 
account of the honours which they pay to images and_ statues. 
From the books which Mr. Keating has been kind enough to 
lend me, I have extracted the following passages : 

“He who kneels down before an image, and contemplates in, 
the Saint whom it represents the power of faith, and of the 
dominion of reason over the senses, is not guilty of idolatry.” 
(Fessler, Theresia vol. IL.) 

“In our age people are not ashamed to eall the honours 
given to the Saints, relics, and images, an idolatrous adoration, 
because people are incapable of glorifying their own sect in 
any other manner than by calumniating Catholicism,” (Fessler, 
Ansichten iiber Religion v. 2. p. 219.) 

“Relics, that is, remains of men and things venerable, have 
been respected in all times, and will be.” (Der Armenfreund 
1820.) 

“The use of a good tableau inthe Churches,” says Von 
Meyer, “is unquestionably very advantageous.” “A good 
image of a Saint is a silent sermon.” 

Observe, all these citations are from Protestant authors. What 
Meyer says about a good image being a silent sermon is beautiful 
ly illustrated by an episode in the life of Shubart, another Protes- 
tant author. I shall quote his own words. “I have always pre- 
sent to my mind the Franciscan, who, kneeling in the garden of 
his convent before an image of Christ all bleeding trom the 
stripes of the executioners, rose at my entrance, his eyes beam- 
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ing with a mild piety. 
Shubart. “A beautiful tableau, Rev. F ather, said I to 
him. 

Franciscan. ‘The original is still more beautiful. 

Sh. “But why then do you not address yourself to the 
original? 

Fr, “Tt seems you are a Protestant. But know that art 
is only seconding my imagination. My mind is with the true 
Christ. Can you pray without having an image in your mind? 
If not, is it not better that the hand of a Master should trace 
for us the portrait of a Saint, rather than our sick imagination ? 

Sh. I had no answer to give.” (Ch. Fr. Shubart, Leben 
and Gedingungen, Stuttgard. 1791.) 

Dr. B. Well, let us drop this subject, but then your 
pilgrimages seem to me a precious piece of humbug. 

Mr. K. Why? 

: Dr. B. When people do one thing and pretend another, 
[call that humbug. To go to Lourdes, for example, to have 
a fine trip and enjoy oneself on the road, and then pretend that 
it is all devotion to the Blessed Virgin, is not that humbug? 
e, Afr. K. But are you sure that the pilgrims only want a 
trip to Lourdes and enjoy themselves on the road? Were you 
ever present at a pilgrimage? 

Dr. B. No, Inever was; how could I have been? Do 
you think a Protestant would demean himself by doing 
such a thing? 

Mr. K. As for Protestants demeaning themselves so far 
as to go to Lourdes, I can only advise you to read Mr. 
Lassere’s book on our Lady of Lourdes, and you will see your 
mistake; and if you have not been at Lourdes J have. When I 
was in France, a pilgrimage was organized to our Lady 
of Lourdes, and I can tell you it was not a trip of pleasure. In 
the morning, early, all of us heard Mass, and shortly after we 
were crammed into 3rd class carriages, which we had chosen for 
penance sake. The journey to Lourdes took about 8 or 10 
hours. During this time we occupied ourselves with sayin 
divers prayers and singing Canticles, and we had little time to 
look around. In each compartment there were one or more 
priests to conduct these pious exercises. Here and there we 
stopped for a few minutes ata station, and those who wished 
partook of some refreshment, but the greater number of us were 
content with the things we had taken along with us in our 
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satchels. Arrived at Lourdes, we went in procession to the 
Grotto and the Church, and then looked out for a lodging. 
Barly next morning we went to the Church, and we spent the 
day in hearing Mass, visiting the Grotto, praying and other 
pious exercises. The whole terminated in a splendid candle- 
light procession in the evening. Next day the greater part re- 
turned home as they had come. Now what fault do you find 
with that? 

Dr. B. But why, in the name of common sense, why 
must you go hundreds of miles, and tire yourself to death, in 
order to go to a chapel in the South of France ; were there no 
chapels in the town in which you lived? Could you not have 
prayed as well there? Why this partiality of God for one 
place? Is not God everywhere ? 

Mr. K. Yes, He is. But has He not promised to hear in 
a special manner the prayers offered in some special place 
consecrated to Him? 

Dr. B. Not that I know of. ; 

Mr. K. Not that you know of! then let me have your 
Bible fora moment; in Chronic 11. 15. we read, ‘““my eyes 
also shall be open and my ears attentive to the prayers of him 
who shall pray in this place, for I have chosen and sanctified 
this place.” Therefore, although God is everywhere, 
He promised to hear prayers in a particular manner 
in this particular place. Again, do we not read in the 1st book of 
Kings ch. 1. that Anna and her husband Elcana went on certain 
days to adore and sacrifice to the Lord of Hosts in Silo? Why 
did they not stay at home and say their prayers there; and in 
fact if all places are the same, why do you erect Churches and 
assemble in them? Even the parents of our Saviour went every 
year to Jerusalem at the solemn day of the Pasch; “ And when 
Jesus was twelve years old He went up with them toJ erusalem 
according to the custom of the Jews.” _ It going ona pilgrimage 
had something reprehensible in it, why did Christ not tell the 
Jews so? Why did He not advise His parents not to go? 
Why did He accompany them Himself? But why find such 
fault with pilgrimages? They have their foundation in human 
nature. 

Dr. B. Now that beats everything ; . coins 
ie eon thet? ything ; how are you going 

Mr. K. Did you ever hear of persons visiting the room 
where Luther threw his inkstand at the devil, or Risleben, 
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where he died? If not, read Audin’s life of Luther, transla- 
ted into English by W. Turnbul. There you will learn that 
every year hundreds of Protestants go to visit these places. 
Again, what Englishmen would go to Brussels and not go to 
see Waterloo? If then it is our custom to go and visit the 
places where a great man was born, lived or died, if we 
make pilgrimages to places where great events have taken 
place, why should we not visit with devotion the places 
where the Saints have lived and died, or where their saintly 
bones rest? Here the noted inconsistency of Protestants a- 
gain shows itself. 

Mr. R. Excuse me for putting the question, but for 
my instruction I should be obliged to you if you would tell 
me what you think about the assertion of Mr. Walz. No. 61—3. 

Mr. K. Pray read the passage for me, for I don’t re- 
member it quite. | 

Mr. R. (reads) ‘Wearing whimsical clothes, walk- 
ing in processions with bald heads, walking kneeling down 
in the Church, falling in the mud and making reverential 
salutations, carrving crosses of great burden and thus tiring 

- ourselves, arly * other institutes of man, instead of being 
meritorious, . + .y means of deception to those who under- 
go them; such customs being current in those persons who 
know not Scripture, it is improper and absurd that Christians 
should do the same.” 

Mr. K. As for wearing whimsical clothes, going in pro- 
cessions, and carrying crosses, you might ask Mr. Walz 
why the Freemasons go out in procession decked out with 
aprons, sashes ornamented with towels, triangles, and all the 
rest of their paraphernalia, if this is so improper and absurd. 

As for his assertion that such customs are current only with 
those who know not Scripture, I should like to ask him if he 
ever read Jonas ch. 3. where it is said, “The king cast away his 
robe from him, and was clothed with sackcloth and sat in ashes.” 
How often do we not read the like in other parts of Scripture! 
Did not the Israelites by command of God go in procession 
round Jericho? Just take your Bible, Dr. Bernard, and 
read Josue ch. 6. 

Dr. B. (takes the Bible and reads,) “ Go round about 
the city, all ye fighting men, once a day; so shallye do for six 
days. Andon the seventh day the priests shall take the seven 
trumpets, which are used in the jubilee, and shall go before 
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the ark of the covenant! and you shall go about the city seven 
times and the priests shall sound the trumpet.” Josue ch. 
5. v. 34. 

Now you may perhaps not know, Mr. Rau, what the ark was? 

Mr. R. I confess I donot. Pray give me some intor- 
mation about it. 

Mr. K. The ark wasa box or little house made of satin- 
wood, overlaid within and without with purest gold, and con- 
tained various things held sacred amen Jews. 

Mr. R. Bless me! Here you have processions with a 
vengeance; for six days they go around the city, andon the 
seventh day they go seven times. And the ark and the trum- 
pete WikG,...... Rose that beats all the Catholic processions 
I ever saw in Madras, Mangalore or anywhere else. 

Mr. K. Yes, it does; perhaps they had banners too and 
candles! From this you may judge how far Mr. Walz is 
justified in laughing at Catholic processions, and erying out 
that this is improper and absurd for any one who knows Scrip- 
ture. And mind, all these processions around Jericho were 
made by God’s express order, and He showed His approval by 
throwing down for them the walls of Jericho heen they had . 
finished their seventh round on the seventh daysen 

Dr. B. But does not the gathering of people from 
various countries in a foreign land for pilgrimages give a good 
opportunity for robbery, drinking, adultery and such other 
sins? Atleast Mr. Walz asserts thisin No. 61—4. I suppose 
he must have some facts to support what he advances so boldly. 

Mr. K. I wish you would ask him to make these facts 
public, I doubt very much that he ever set his foot in a Catho- 
he place of pilgrimage. As long as he does not give facts, I 
must dismiss his slander as unworthy of refutation. Let him 
give facts and not mere words. Ido not feel inclined to fight 
with the phantoms of Mr. Walz’s imnagination. 

But suppose even some abuses have taken place,—are we on 
that account to abandon a practice good and holy in itself, and 
sanctioned by God, as the texts cited prove clearly? I repeat 
here a remark I made a moment ago; are we to give up 
eating and drinking because some abuse it? If every place 
that may be an occasion of sin to some were to be avoided, people 
should be forbidden to go to the market place, because it 
gives some the occasion to roband cheat. We should even be 
bound to keep away from church, for the coming together of 
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the two sexes might put bad desires into the heads of some, and 
be the remote cause of the sins they commit later on. 

Again were not those abuses possible at the pilgrimages of 
Nilo or Jerusalem? Nevertheless, we find Elcana and Anna go 
there again and again, and Mary and Joseph, accompanied by 
our Lord Himselt, went yearly to Jerusalem. However tomy 
knowledge these abuses, if they take place, are very rare, and 
they are far outweighed by the good results that are the fruits 
of these pilgrimages. Allow me to add that I speak from 
experience, for I have been at several places of pilgrimage. 

Just then a servant came in and announced to Dr. Bernard, 
that one of his Congregation had suddenly fallen ill, and 
wished him to come and say prayers over him. Dr. Bernard 
at once took leave of us, and without a moment’s delay, went 
to offer the consolations of religion to one of his flock. 

I remained for another half hour with Mr. Rau. Before 
taking leave, I advised him to read Bishop Stein’s Pastoral 
Letter for Lent 1867, Bombay, on the Canonization of Saints, 
to be found almost word for word in Dallet’s Catechism. The 
perusal of this pamphlet, I hoped, would show him how pru- 
dently and slowly the Church proceeds in the Canonization 
of her Saints. 


FOURTH NIGHT. 


a, et 


Waen Dr. Bernard and I were quietly settled in Mr. Rau's 
parlour on the next Thursday, the latter reopened the subjeat 
of our last discussion by telling me, that he had been carefully 

. reading over the Pastoral of Bishop Steins about the eanoni- 
gation of Saints. He said that he had been agreeably sur+ 
prised to see what care and labour the Church takes before 
she canonizesany one ofherchildren. As the enquiry included 
_also the miracles performed after the Saint’s death, he did not 
see, how Mr. Walz could assert in No. 98 “that many Relies 
were falschoods in themselves, and false stories; that the fact of 
their being capable of curing diseases was nothing but rumour 
and falsehood.” 

To this I replied: Let us suppose for a moment that some 
Relics are spurious. Does it follow from that that none are 
genuine, that all must be rejected? Not in the least. Mr. 
Walz must admit that many currency notes are false. Does 
he on that account reject all? Certainly not. If he is a pru- 
dent man, he'll examine them carefully and receive or reject 
them according as he approves them or not. The legitimate 
conclusion to be drawn from Mr. Walz’s premises would be 
that many Relics are spurious, therefore great care must be 
taken and no Relics are to be honoured unless there be certain 
proofs of their genuineness. “And this is what the Church 
does; prohibiting “ the reception and exhibition of any Relic in 
any place or church, without its having been previously ex- 
amined and approved by the Bishop, who at the same time 18 
ordered to make use of the greatest care and diligence to 

- ascertain the genuineness of those Relics, in consultation, if ré- 
quired, with learned and competent persons, and to refer the 
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whole matter to the Metropolitan if, after examination, the 
matter remains still doubtful.” Counce. of Trent sess. 25. 

Mr. R. That’s sound reasoning, it seems to me. 

Mr. K. Yes, I think so; yon see also that Mr. Walz is 
going a little too far in asserting that all these miracles attri- 
buted to Relics are nothing but rumour and falsehood. If he 
persists in this opinion, next time you meet him, Dr. Bernard, 
advise him to throw his Bible into the fire, for we read in 
4 Kings ch. 13. v. 21 of a dead man raised to life by the benes of 
the prophet Elisha. St. Matthew tells, ch. 9. v. 20, that the 
woman who had the bloody flux was cured by the mere touch 
of our Saviour’s garments. 

Now if the touch of His garment, a rag according to Mr. 
Walz, I suppose, had such a wonderful power, why should not 
the application of a piece of the cross on which He died have 
the same effect? Nor were they the Relics of our Saviour alone 
that produced miraculous cures. The Acts of the Apostles tell ‘ 
us ‘‘that people were sure of their cure, provided the shadow 
of St. Peter fell uponthem.” Acts ch. 5. v. 15.—St. Luke 
also tells us “that clothes which had touched St. Paul, gave 
health to the sick, and expelled the demons from those who were® 
possessed by them.” If so, why then could not the bone of a 
Saint, a piece of the garment he wore, or the like, produce the 
same effect? 

But why make so much difficulty about this? Does not 
Luther himself say ‘““Who will dare to deny that even in our days, 
God performs visible miracles over their bodies, (of the Saints) 
and upon their tombs.”? Luth. vol. 1. p. 165. Jena. 

Mr. R. So Luther does not seem to be of the same opinion 
as Mr. Walz, for he says that all you say about miracles are old 
women’s stories, 

Dr, B. Well, let us leave Mr. Walz and Luther alone. 
Though a Protestant, I am not bound to admit, nor do I admit, 
everything Mr. Walz says, and as far as Luther is concerned 
he may have kept some of the Catholic ideas in the be inning, 
‘but he may have abandoned them before his death. Bowevee 
this may be, I do not see how you Catholics can believe in mira- 
cles and at the same time assort that your Churh is the true one. 
(Here the Peon entered and Mr, Rau was called away but pro- 
mised to return as soon as possible, ) 


Mr. K. You astonish me, Doctor; how 


such a thing? can you say 
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Dr. B. The thing is quite evident. Does not St. Paul 
expressly tell the Thessalonians that Antichrist’s “coming is 
after the working of Satan, with all power and signs and lying 
wonders?” 2Thes.ch.2.v.9. So yousee all your miracles 
are lying wonders. 

Mr. K. Stop, you had to prove that true miracles were 
to cease; and you only prove by that text that false miracles 
are to abound in the time of Antichrist, which no Catholic 
would dream ofdenying. Now I say that the existence of false 
miracles is a proof of the continuance of true ones. The devil 
would never think it worth his while to imitate what no 
longer existed; for how would that help him to seduce the 
world? So your first text of scripture, if anything, tells 
against you. 

Dr. B. But you know the saying,‘he who proves 
too much proves nothing.” Now does not our Lord point 
to His miracles, and say, “The works which the Father 
hath given Me to finish, the same works that I do, bear 
witness of Me, that the Father hath sent Me.” Johnch. 5. 
y. 36. Now then, Christ proves that He is the Son of 
, od by the miracles that He wrought; but if His is a good 
argument, it follows that any one who should work mira- 
cles after Him would prove himself to be God too. So 
you see, nobody can work miracles but Christ. 

Mr. K. Well done! So you think Doctor that all the 
miracles worked by the Saints of the Old Testament and by 
the Apostles in the New were either to prove that each of those 
Saints was God, or they were altogether lying wonders! 
Really this is a very strange assertion! 

Dr. B. Dear me, I see I have gone too far, and, 
what is more, I don’t see my way out of it, Anyhow 
mind that you had to prove from Scripture that there was 
to be a continuance of miracles. 

Mr. K. Quite so. And I have no doubt of being 
able to satisfy you, if you are open to conviction. 

Dr. B. Opento conviction! Ofcourse I am. 

Mr. K. I will then begin at once with a passage from 
St. Paul, who, after having given a catalogue of the prinei- 
pal saints of the Old Testament, sums them all up in a 
heap, and asserts that they “stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were made strong, became valiant 
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in fight, turned to flight the armies of aliens..... Women re- 
ceived their dead raised to life again.” Heb. ch. 11. v. 33—39. 
Now it is plain enough that the Apostle is here alluding to the 
numerous miracles that are narrated in the Old Testament, 
and continued in the Jewish Church up to the very times of 
our Lord. If then, under the Law, which, as the same 
Apostle teaches, was ‘a shadow of good things to come, and 
not the very image of the things,” Heb. ch. 10. v. 1. and was 
only appointed provisionally as “ our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ”, Gal. ch. 3. v.24, miracles were’a sort of law of 
(od’s supernatural providence, is it reasonable to suppose for one 
‘moment that we, who live under grace, children of the pre- 
cious Blood and members of Christ’s mystical Body, should in 
this respect be worse off than the Jews? 7 

Dr. B. Well, 1. know. That has often struck me too; 
but then I have said to myself, there are many reasons for the 
Jews being better off than us in miracles. They were such ' 
an obstinate people, and so Almighty God might have found 
it necessary to keep them straight by the multiplication of 
signs and wonders. ) 

But we don’t need miracles now, and you know our Lore 
has said “Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
believed.” St. John ch. 20. v. 29. 

_. Mr. K. As for your saying that we don’t want mira- 
eles now, I don’t quite agree with you. Are there no obsti- 
nate people now, pagans to convert, no infidels in every class 
of society even here in India? As for your text I simply re- 
ply: you have not seen and you do not believe. 

Dr. B. That’s too much, Mr. Keating. I don’t believe! 
_ Mr. K. No; you do not believe in the continuance of 
miracles; just as St. ‘Thomas did not believe in the miracle of 
the Resurrection. But the Apostle did believe when he saw the 
Sacred Wounds; whereas 1 am very much afraid that some Pro- 
testants would not believe, even if they saw one of God’s miracles 
in our Church. They would say it was jugglery, or priesteraft, 
or some such thing. 
_. _Dr. B. 1 don’t know that. You are very hard upon 
us, Mr. Keating. However, you haven’t proved your point 
yet. As yet you have only proved, what everybody knows, 
that there were constant miracles among the Jews. But since 
Christ came on earth, can you show me that anybody but 
Christ and Hie Apostles have worked miracles? ; 
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At this point of our discussion Mr. Rau returned, expressing 
regret at having missed so much of the conversation. He polite- 
ly begged us tocontinue. I repeated however the Doctor’s lust 
question and tehn proceeded to answer it. 

Mr. K. I think Doctor this answer will satisfy you. Jesus 
Christ tells us that “ these signs shall follow them that believe. 
In My name they shall cast out devils, they shall speak with 
new tongues: and if they shall drink any deadly thing, it shall 
not hurt them. They shall lay their hands upon the sick, and 
they shallrecover.” Markch. 16. v.17. 18. Miracles therefore 
were to the first messengers of Jesus Christ the letters patent, 
which were to accredit them before the people. And thisinimitable 
mark of the Divinity, was it not the powerful weapon employed 
by them to subdue the nations to the yoke of the Gospel, and 
to make them accept the doctrine of Josus Christ, so much 
opposed to their way of thinking and living? 

When Peter on the day of Pentecost held to the Jews that 
remarkable discourse, which converted three thousand of them, 
do you not think that this success was due more to the im- 
pression made on them by hearing him speak in their own 
alivers tongues, than to his fiery eloquence? Do you not 
think that the wonderful cures effected by the mere touch 
of the garment of St. Paul did not do more for the propagation 
of the Gospel, than his eloquence, no matter how great? 

That miracles may take place up to the end of time is still 
clearer from these words of our Saviour: ‘‘Amen, amen, I 
say to you, he that believeth in Me, the works that [ do, he also 
shall do, and greater than those shall he do.” John. ch. 14. 
v.12. Now I suppose no Christian, not even Mr. Walz, 
dares to deny that our Saviour and the Apostles worked mira- 
eles. If then the promise of our Saviour is to be fulfilled, 
those who believe in Him, up to the end of time, may work 
miracles. If not, we must adinit, either that the hand of God 
has been shortened, or that Christ has not kept his promise. 
Which alternative do you chose, Dr. Bernard? 

Mr. Rk. Now, Doctor, if you fared as badly in your 
arguments during my absence, as in this last one, I pity you. 

Dr. B. How so? 

Mr. R. Here you are ina perfect dilemma. If you as- 
sert that miracles are impossible or do not occur at the present 
day, you must admit, either that the hand of God is shortened, 
or that Christ has not kept His promise. As a Christian you 
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can admit neither. If, on the contrary, you maintain that 
miracles are possible and take place at the present day, you 
prove by this that your church is not the true one, for it de- 
nies the possibility and occurrence of miracles in our days. 

Mr. K. Very good, Mr. Rau. Youarea sharp reasoner, 
and you have not studied philosophy for nothing. 


Dr. B. But your argument, Mr. Keating, proves too 
much; according to your way of reasoning every one who be- 
lieves in Christ should work miracles. So you should be able 
to work miracles, for you profess to be a believer. What do 
you say to that? 

Ur. K. Just this, that you go offata tangent. Ihave 
proved to you that miracles are possible; and that there will bo 
miracles to the end of time in the church of God; and you jump 
to the conclusion, that everybody who believes should have the 
gift of working miracles at his command. In this case mira- 
cles would be an ordinary occurrence among Christians. Bute 
miracles are an extraordinary gift of God, a gift which He bes- 
tows only whenever He thinks fit for His own glory and that 
of His Saints. 


Mr. It. Be good enough then to tell me what you mea 
by a miracle; I have no very clear notion about it. 


Mr. K. Before giving a philosophical definition of a 
miracle I ask your permission and Dr. Bernard’s to tell you 
the Irishman’s definition. It will serve asa diversion in this 
otherwise dry discussion. 


Mr. R. Well done: let us hear it. 


Mr. K. Pat was going along with his pipe in his mouth, 
when a dandy, who thought he knew a thing or two, caught 
him up, and began chaffing him about the Popish miracles 
that the papers were just then making fun of. But he found 
his match in Pat: for, thinking to floor him completely, he ask- 
ed him if he could give him any ideaof what a miracle really 
was, “Faith, an I can do that same for your honour. Be 
pleased to walk in front just for a bit.” The young whipper- 
snapper complied and walked a step or two ahead. Pat ups 
with his foot—he had heavy brogues on—and gives him a 
most remorseless kick behind. The man turned round in a 
furious passion; while Pat with the demurest of faces, asked 
him, “ Did your honour feel that?” ‘Feel that! Why, you 
confounded rascal, of course I did!” replied the man. So Pat 
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quietly replies, “and sure if your honour hadn’t felt it, that 
would be a miracle.” 

Mr, R. Ha, ha! a splendid definition! What do you 
say Dr. Bernard? 

Dr, B.A very racy story ; Irish all over. 

Mr. R. And what’s more, it gives a very good idea of 
the nature of a miracle without the addition, of that practi- 
cal application which the poor fellow in the story richly deser- 
ved for his impertinence. But now Mr. Keating, you must 
give us the more learned notion of a miracle. . 

Mr. K. 1 should say that a miracle is something un- 
usual that has happened, which, by the common consent of 
men, could not be brought about by any known action of any 
creature, and must therefore be the work of God alone. 

Mr. R. understand. Nobody but God, for instance, 
could raise a man to life after his death, as your Bible says Christ 
‘raised Lazarus. I have no fault to find with that view of it. 

But the great difficulty is when you;come to particular mi- 
racles. So just give us a specimen by ,way of change. 

Mr. K. Allright. I will begin, with one that happened 
vtry shortly after the death of St. John the Evangelist. 

Mr. R. Ishould prefer your giving a miracle that has 
taken place in our own tiine. 

Mr. K. All in due time, Mr. Rau, only have a little 
patience. 

Mr. R. Well, proceed then. 

Mr. K. The miracle I am going to speak about is‘ related 
in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, written in Latin, translated 
into English and published by Bohn. Bede himself took it 
from Eusebius, who lived in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
and consequently must have known all about it. But now 
for the miracle. In the year 180. St. Narcissus, who was 
born before St. John’s death, was made Bishop of Jerusalem. 
He was then eighty four years old, and so was less likely to be 
led away by fancy. On the Easter festival, the Christians 
were at that time accustomed to have a number of lamps burn- 
ing in the churches. Well, one Easter, the persons who had 
the care of these lamps came to Narcissus with mournful faces, 
and told him that their supply of oil was ended, and they 
could not trim the lamps. So the good old Bishop sent them 
to a neighbouring well for water, and ‘when they brought it, 
he prayed over it, and it was changed into oil. ” 
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Dr. B. Well, it is a strong case, Lown. But after all, 
it isn’t in the Bible. 
Me. K. But what is your objection to this miracle? 

_ Why, it is making Almighty God too cheap. 
rs has got enough to do without troubling His head about 
lamps and oil. It’s lowering Him down too much. Suppose 
all my wine had turned sour, and there was nothing to drink 
in my house, could L expect God to change water into wine 
for me, in order to give me some wine to drink? This is really 
lowering God down to the position of a servant. 

Mr. K. But that miracle you suppose is precisely of 
tho kind our Blessed Lord worked at the marriage-feast in 
Gana of Galilee. . | 

"Dr. B. My conscience, so it was. But then why use 
muddy water to change it into oil. Conlin’t God have sup- 
plied them with oil, without making them go first and fetch 
water? 

Mr. K. Is it not just possible that God chose the most 
unfit, most unlikely instrument for His purpose, that He might 
make it plain fo all the world Whose doing it was? What do 
you say about the ravens who brought the bread and meat, to 
lias? 1 Kings ch. 17. v. 6. in the Protestant Bible, 3 Kings ch. 
17.v. 6. in the Cath. Bible. Could not God have sent His angels 
to feed the prophet, as He sent them to attend to our Blessed 
Lord after that forty days’ fast in the desert? So again, 
what about that story of Eliseus or Elisha, as you call him, 
and the axe-head? 

Dr. B. I don’t remember coming across it anywhere. 

Mr. K. Yot it is in your Bible, Doctor. So just take 
your Bible and read 2 Kings ch, 6. v. 4. " 

Dr. B. (reads) When they came to Jordan they 
(the sons of the prophets ) cut down wood. 

But as one was felling a beam, the axe-head fell into 
the water; and he cried, and said, Alas, master! for it was bor- 
rowed. 

And the man of God said, Where fell it? and he showed 
him the place, and he cut down a stick and cast it in thither, 
and the iron did swim. Therefore said he, take it up to thee. 
And he put out his hand, and tookit. 4 Kings ch. 6, v. 4. Cath. 
vers. Now, then, give us your impression of the miracle, 
Mr. Rau. . 

Mr. R. Why, I think it was a yery kind thing of the 
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prophet to help the unlucky woodman out of bis mess, especi- 
ally as the axe was not his own; though | must say it was a 
queer way of fishing jup the iron to throw a chip of wood in 
the water. 

Mr. K. Well, 1 don’t think it queer. We have here 
another instance of God’s interfering in a very insignificant 
matter of daily lite. 

Dr. B. Well, I don’t like to seem as if I was criticising 
what God chooses to do; but it does look as ifit was beneath 
His dignity. One naturally expects something grand, when 
Almighty God comes on the scene. 

Mr. K. May it not be that you have formed a false idea 
of God? Itmay be beneath the dignity of Almighty God, 
but not beneath the dignity of our all-merciful Father; or else 
God would never have become man. And if He thus showed 
interest in our humblest concerns, even under the law, how 
much more likely is He to do so, now that He has domesticated 
Himself among us by becoming one of ourselves! Nothing 
ought to surprise us after the Incarnation. 

Dr. B. Really, that’s a beautiful idea; but I haven’t 
been taught to look at Christ in that way. Besides, I must 
contess there is a strong likeness between the miracles of the 
Bible and your Catholic miracles. But have you as much 
faith in all your Church miracles as in the miracles of the Bible? 

Mr. K. Most certainly not. 

Mr. R. I thought you had, so just tell us the difference. 

Tie, Why, # l Beaehted willingly and deliberately to 
doubt about any single miracle in the Bible, I should commit 
a mortal sin of heresy; and if I expressed that doubt before 
others, I should be at once liable to excommunication. It 
would ‘be one of the gravest sins a Catholic can commit. 

Mr. R. That's awfully severe! Mayn’t you use your 
private judgment one bit? 

Mr. K. Not about the truth of the story. What right 
have I to summon God’s own truth to the bar of my private 
judgment? The idea is not laughable because it is sucha 
fearful act of presumption. 

Mr. R. Well, now for your Church miracles. 

Mr. K. Why, except in those comparatively few cases 
where the Church has accepted them as genuine, I freely 
exercise my private judgment and common sense. 


Dr, B. Why do you make that exception. ? 
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Mr. K. Because when the authorities of the Church 
accept a miracle as satisfactorily proved, with all the evi- 
dence before them to enable them to form a right judgment, 
I should be presumptuous if I refused to accept their ver- 
dict. 

Mr. R. But still it seems to me there is plenty of room 
for deception. If people are disposed beforehand to believe 
in miracles, they will not be very particular about the strength 
of the proofs. They might easily say, “ Yes, that will do. 
We can let that pass.” 

Mr. K. Your remark would hold good, Mr. Rau, if the 
common people were to pronounce on the truth of the miracle. 
But this is not so. The common people may say what they 
like; no one is bound to believe them. The Church alone is 
to pronounce judgment in these matters. She knows, that 
though she is guided by the Holy Spirit in such matters, yet 


her Divine Head requires at her hands the most caretul exa- , 


mination of the proofs. When a saint is to be beatified or 
canonised, it is necessary to prove that he or she has worked 
at least two genuine miracles. The evidence is all sifted as 
keenly as in the Tichborne trial. There is one who is called 
the devil’s advocate, whose business it is to pull the evi= 
dence to pieces. An English barrister, a Protestant, was 
not long ago at Rome, and was shown the evidence in fa- 
your of one of those miracles. He examined it and then 
said, “Well, if all your miracles are as well established as this 
one, I don’t know who could refuse to believe them.” What 
was his astonishment, when he was told that that very miracle 
was rejected for want of sufficient proof! Still we do not 
accept even these miracles, which have been so carefully exa- 
mined by competent authority, in the same way as we accept 
those of the inspired Scriptures. These latter, as I said before, 
are objects of fuith for us, and we doubt them as little as we 
doubt an article of faith; the former we accept because they 
have the highest degree of natural certainty in their favour. 

Mr. R. Very good. I have been told that your priests 
a you swallow down all kinds of miracles like so many 
pilus. 

Mr. K. No, they don’t, but to give you further proof of 
the credibility of these miracles, I will relate to you one which 
took place not long ago. Some years ago Mons. Lasserre, 
a prominent French citizen, found his sight gradually failing. 
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He consulted several of the most eminent physicians in France, 
but in vain. His sight gave way at last completely. Strange 
to say, Monsieur Freycinet, the late Prime Minister of France, 
a friend of his, advised him strongly to try the miraculous 
water of Lourdes. Mons. Lasserre would not hear of it at 
first. But finally he yielded to the entreaties of his Protestant 
friend, and wrote to Lourdes for some of the water. When 
the water arrived he washed his eyes with it, and his sight was 
instantly restored. In thanksgiving for this great favour, he 
resolved to write the history of the apparition of our Lady at 
Lourdes, and the miracles that had been performed there. 
For this purpose he travelled all over France, to get informa- 
tion. When the book came before the public, several of the 
infidel papers attacked it and asserted, like Mr. Walz, that 
the miracles were nothing but old women’s stories. Mr. 
Artus thereupon offered a reward of 40,000 fr. (Rs. 16,000) 
eto any one, who would prove the falsity of some of the mira- 
eles narrated in Mr. Lasserre’s book. Well, do you wish to 
know the result? The papers ceased writing, and up to this 
time no one has claimed the money. 

» Mr. Rk. Ym gladto hearso. I hope Mr. Walz will 
take up the challenge. One thousand rupees for proving the 
existence of those three famous Relics in Germany, and_ here 
another 16,000 Rs. for proving the falsity of the miracles 
narrated by Mons. Lasserre! Mr. Walz would bea rich 
man with all that money. And mind, he is bound to do this, 
if he does not wish us to lose all confidence in his veracity. 
But tell me, Mr. Keating, doesevery one who drinks of this 
water of Lourdes, get cured of whatever sickness he may have? 

Mr. K. Certainly not. God distributes His favours in 
the supernatural, as in the natural, order just as He thinks best. 

Mr. R. I don’t understand very clearly what you mean 
by these natural and supernatural orders of yours. 

Mr. K. Well, | mean this. As God causes vines, 
for instance, to grow in one country and not in another; as 
He allows one man to be born deformed, another to be born a 
model of manly beauty; as He gives this man great intellec- 
tual gifts, and to that man scarcely enough to make him res- 
ponsible. for his actions; so He grants a miraculous cure to 
one man, and refuses it to another, according to His own in- 
scrutable but most just counsels. . 

Dr. B. But that seems to me very strange doctrine. 
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It makes God like a partial banker. Such a man drinks in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin, and I drink in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin. Well, He honours his dranght, and dis- 
honours mine. Why can’t He cure both? It looks uncom- 
monly like partiality. 

‘Mr. K. 1 do not think you can see how far your com- 
plaint or difficulty will reach. You will again have to settle 
accounts with your Bible. Do you remember the story 
about the pool of Bethesda? That water was only miraculous 
at a certain time, when the Angel came to trouble it. (St. 
John ch. 5.v.4.) Then, even after the water had received its 
miraculous power, though there were multitudes waiting, it was 
only the one man who could get in first that was cured; all 
the rest had to try again. Lastly when our Blessed Lord 
came to the spot, there was a crowd of sick, waiting and 
hoping; and He might with a word have cured all just as 
easily as one; yet 1t was only one man that He did cure. : 

Dr. B. Yhat’s true! But still there was a plain reason 
in the last case. For the poor man had lost his chance so 
many* times; and he had no friends, for he said to our Lord, 
“Sir, I have no man when the water is troubled to put me inte 
the pool, but while 1 am coming another steppeth down before 
me.” St. John ch.5. v. 7. Besides, he had been an invalid 
for thirty-eight years. It’s no wonder our Lord had compas- 
sion on him. 

Mr. K.. But you have only answered a small fraction of 
the difficulty. Why could not the angel have been always 
there? And why should not all that got into the water, when 
it was troubled, have been cured? Then your answer to that 
small fraction is a lame one, Doctor. For how do you know 
that there were not others, who were ill fora longer time even 
than the man who was cured? It is most probable, too, that 
there were many as helpless and unfriended as he was; for in 
such a case it is generally ‘every man for himself,’ and it is next 
to certain that there must have beena multitude of others who 
had tried their chance as often as he, and failed. So we may 
fairly attribute his putting forth this plea to the natural 
selfishness of his misery and disappointment. 

Dr. B. Youare right there again; I don’t know how it 
is, but all your ideas seem to hang together so. But that last 
answer of yours is a frightful one to me. 


Mr. K. Why so? 


: 
F 
: 
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Dr. B. Lookhere. I say that this way of dealing 
with men looks like partiality on God’s part, and you answer me 
quite as if it were a matter of course: “Well, you will find that 
He is quite as partial in the Bible!” Don’t you see that is 
enough to shake my confidence in the Bible? 

Mr. K. Not if you have a true foundation of faith, dear 
Doctor. But if you want a full answer to your difficulty— 
itis this. Who are you that you should judge God? Are your 
ways as His ways, or your thoughts as His thoughts? “Canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find ont 
the Almighty to perfection? It is as high as heaven; 
what canst thou do? Deeper than hell; what canst 
thou know.” Job. ch. 11. v. 7. 8. Do you know 
the secrets of man’s heart as He knows them, or foresee 
the issues of the future as He sees them? You may not know 
why God works a’ miracle for this man, and not for that. 
But suppose the second man, if he were cured and lived on, 
should become a rascal and lose his soul, would it not be a 
eruel miracle for him? God knows all about that, while we 
don’t. So simply believe in God, and rest confidently in the 
gertainty that He can do nothing unjust or partial, though 
in our ignorance, we cannot comprehend Him or His doings. 
“Friend I do theeno wrong....... Take what is thine, and 
go thy way.” Matt. ch. 20. v. 13. 

Mr. R. I think that is a good answer, and it may well 
close this night’s discussion. ButI should like to read some- 
thing more about miracles. 

Mr. K. Very well. Ifyou or the Doctor wish to know 
something more about the miracles of Lourdes, I can lend you 
the book. Should you desire to read some other book on 
miracles I should recommend to you Dr, Newman’s essay on 
Miracles; and Father Harper’s Manchester Dialogues on mira- 
cles. In this latter book you will find mention made of the 
miracles performed at St. Winefrede’s well, Wales; with gdod 
Protestant testimony to corroborate the facts. Mention also 


- is made of the Liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at 


Naples. 
Mr. R. But where can we get these books? I own I 
never heard of them. 
, Mr. K. JL ean let you have a copy. But before I can 
let you have it, I must tell vou of a little trick I have been 
playing on Dr. Bernard; but for goodness’ sake don’t tell him. 
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Mr. R. So, Doctor Bernard, don’t you be listening. 


Just shut your ears for a minute or two. 

Mr. K. Well, I guessed from some words which you 
let fall at our last meeting, that Dr. Bernard was going to 
take up the question of miracles next. So I thought I might 
have a little fun.’ When I reached home I took up F. Har- 
per’s dialogues on miracles, read them over carefully, in fact I 
almost learned them by heart, word for word. To-day I ma- 
naged my questions and answers in such a manner as to use 
almost constantly F.° Harper’s expressions. The reading of 
the Dialogue will show you this. My reason for doing so, 
was to show you both the truth of what I said some weeks 
ago; - the objections of Protestants are always the same, and 
they have been refuted again and again. 


FIFTH NIGHT. 


Some days had passed since our last meeting when the following 
note was handed to me. | 


August 188—. 


Dear Sir, 


. Dr. Bernard has, you know, been a trifle upset 
by his scant success in controversy. He got a bright idea 
the other day. He declares it’s all in consequence of being 
shut up ina close room that he can make no head against you; 
the thing would be, to have the discussion in the open air, “ by 
the rushing river, and ‘neath the spreading tree.” So mind 
you are ready at 4 P. M. to-morrow for an excursion up 
the river. 


Yours sincerely, 


Ran. 


P. S. Refreshments will be provided. Subject of dis- 
cussion probably the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

P. P. 8. If youare unable to come please send word by 
the bearer of this note.—R. 


As I had been a little out of sorts, I was very glad of the 
prospect of a little sea-air, and at once accepted Mr. Rau’s 
invitation. 
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Behold us then, somewhere about 5 P. M. Thursday, August, 
sailing in merry mood up the river Ranawatti. The sun was 
just declining, but our almanac promised a bright moon; a 
fresh breeze blew from the sea, and the boat, a neat little thing, 
scudded bravely along. Dr. Bernard declared, before we were 


well off the Bunder that he felt himself a new man already, and as 


soon as were secure from the prying eyes and ears of publicity, 
could not be restrained from venting his exultation in a song. 
Then he insisted on teaching us a ‘catch’ as he called it. In 
yain I pleaded a defective ear, an unmusical voice; he would 
have none of it; my voice he said was splendid, my ear ex- 
quisite. So what with laughing, chafling and singing, we 
made great progress without knowing it, and had seareely had 
time to notice a single one of the many beauties of the river 
scenery, ere we were at the rendezvous. 

We were received with great ceremony and many profound 
salaams by two servants of Mr. Rau, after which they proceeded 
_ to lead the way a little up the bank to a shady-looking grove. 
We very soon found ourselves in a perfect little Elysium; 
a spot beautified by Nature, and rendered still more attractive 
by the sight of a neat little hamper in a corner. “This ig, 
perfect”, said I toMr. Rau. “Not yet”, said he, and sent 
his servants to thehamper. “I hope you haven't dined yet, 
or if you have, you can’t have taken supper. The moon will be 
out to night, so we'll be merry, as Shakespeare hath it.” . What 
a pleasant half hour that was! There were no set speeches 
made, nor any toasts drunk, yet, with the glorious moon over- 
head, and the noise of rushing water close by, I felt it rather 
hard when, at the end of our repast, Dr. Bernard began; 

Now, I’m ready for work; come, let us begin, Mr. Keating. 

Mr. K. Now don’t be insucha hurry, Doctor. Just 
tell me how you liked Father Harper’s dialogues. 

Dr, B. They are very interesting and instructive. 

Mr. K. And what do you say to them, Mr. Rau? 

_ Mr. R. They are splendid. The Irishman’s ready wit 
relieves now and then the seriousness inseparable from a religi- 
ous discussion, and Father Harper’s explanations and answers 
are clear and to the point. Besides, he is so particular in giv- 
ing good proofs and authorities for every thing he advances. 


Mr. K. Of course he is. You cannot expect Father Harper 
to go on in the Walzonian style, asserting much and prov- 
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ing little; that wouldn’t do fora man of Father Harper’s 
standing. 

Dr. B. You are perhaps acquainted with Father 
Harper? 

Mr. K. Whave not the honour of knowing him personally, 
but I know him by reputation. He is a convert and a graduate 
of Oxford University. Probably some of his investigations on 
miracles were made when he was still a Protestant. So you 
see his testimony is the more valuable. Apropos of miracles! 
Do you know, Mr. Rau, where and at whose request the first 
miracle in the new dispensation was wrought? 

Mr. R. Iread in one of the books you gave me, that 
Jesus Christ wrought it at the nuptial feast of Cana, at the sole 
request of His Mother. : 

Dr. B. Allright for the first part of your assertion. 
But I take exception to the second. Christ did not work this 
miracle at the request of His Mother. On the contrary, as 
Mr. Walz rightly asserts, (No. 94—4) Jesus rather ad- 
ministered a severe reproof to His Mother, and told her not to 
interfere in His business. 

2 Mr. K. Well, let us examine the Bible, and we shall see 
who is right, you, or the Catholics. 

“There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee: and the 
mother of Jesus wasthere. And Jesus also was invited, and 
His disciples, to the marriage. And the wine _ failing, 
the mother of Jesus saith to Him: They haveno wine. And 
Jesus saith to her: Woman, what is it to Me and to thee? 
My hour is not yetcome. His mother saith to the waiters : 
Whatsoever He shall say to you,do ye. Now there were set 
there six water-pots of stone, according to the manner of the puri- 
fying of the Jews, containing two or three measures apiece. Je- 
sus saith tothem: Draw out now and carry to the chief steward 
of the feast. And they carried it. And when the chief stew- 
ard had tasted the water made wine, and knew not whence it 
was, but the waiters knew, who had drawn the water; the chief 
- steward calleth the bridegroom, and saith tohim: Every man 
at first setteth forth good wine, and when men have well 
drunk, then that which is worse. But thou hast kept the good 
wine until now. This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana 
of Galilee; and manifested His glory, and His disciples be- 
lieved in Him” (St. Johnch. 2. v. 1—11.) 

Dr. B. Did you hear? What is it to Meand to thea, 


te 
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woman?” These words certainly are words of reproof and 


disrespect. 

Mr. K. Why? 

Dr. B. To callone’s mother “woman,” is certainly not 
addressing her in a respectful manner. . 

Mr. K. But it was not in English that our Lord ad- 
dressed His Mother, and you know very- well that a word 
may change its meaning, when translated into another langu- 
age. So this self-same word, woman, translated into Spanish 
or Italian, may be a title of honour; they call, for example, the 
late queen of Spain “ Dona” Isabella, ete. 

Mr. R. By the bye, there is something in Dallet’s Catechism 
about this word. Fortunately I have brought it along with me. 
Allow me to read the passage for you. Here it is, page 192; 
“The Greek ound in the original, and the Syriac aishah, which 
must be the word itself uttered by our Lord, far from connot- 
ing the slightest idea of harshness or contempt, are both ex- 
pressive of mingled endearment and respect. We see in the 
best Greek poets the first word used by inferiors when address- 
ing their superiors, by kings when speaking to their queens— 
As for aishah, it was the name of our first mother Eve in 
paradise, the name given by Adam himself to his beloved and 
spotless spouse. (See Weekly Register, 11 and 18, July 1866)— 
There is, besides, another proof which isas much to the point as 
any philological dissertation. In one other circumstance only, 
did the Lord Jesus address His Mother in the same way. It 
was while hanging on the Cross, a few minutes before His 
death. When Jesus therefore had seen His Mother, and the 
disciple standing whom He loved, He said to His Mother : 
‘Woman, behold thy son.’ (John ch. 19. v. 26.) No one 
can imagine that thedying Saviour intended, then and there, 
to censure His Mother; so that, even supposing the possibility 
of a doubt about that word in the first case, its being used 
again in such a place, at such a time, with such cireum- 
stances, sets at rest every question as to its propriety and 
seemliness.” (Dallet’s Controversial Catechism p. 192.) (1) 


(1) In confirmation of the above interpretation we may add the 


following Protestant evidence. 

Thomas Scott, “The Bible (John ch. 2, v. 28).” ‘Mary stated 
the case to her Son, as under some concern about it, and with expectation 
of His providing a miraculous supply. There is not, indeed, the least 
discrepancy in the language which He addressed to her, as the greatest 
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Mr. K. Besides we read in St. John, ch. 20. v. 13. 


that our Saviour after His resurrection said to Magdalen : 
“Woman, why weepest thou?” Now who can say that this 
expression meant acoldness or indifference or disaffection on 
the part of Jesus Christ? Surely, no one; for we know from 
Holy Scripture that Magdalen was beloved by Jesus Christ, 
and had received many marks of predilection from Him. 
Therefore we must conclude that the word woman was a res- 


pectful and polite word. 
Dr. B. Sofar 1 must agree with you. But there is 


always the stern fact against you, that Jesus did not perform 
the miracle when His Mother asked Him, but waited till His 


hour had come. 
Mr. K. The stern factagainst me! I will explain the 


text of Scripture, andask Mr. Rau to be judge. I say that 

our Lord on this occasion was the first to teach us.an_ unlimit- 
eed confidence in the intercession of our Blessed Lady. 

Mr. R. I fancy, do you know, that since we are going 

to have a Sessionand I am to sit pro-tribunali, it would be 

as well to refresh ourselves beforehand with a cup of tea. 


What do you say to that? 


princesses were accosted, even by their servants, in the same manner 
among the ancients. And He afterwards used it when speaking from 
the cross, with the most endearing affection and tenderness. Yet the 
whole reply was an evident and intentional discouragement to her from 
interposing on such occasions. His time was not yet come. The time of 
His open appearance as the Messiah had not yet completely arrived, and 
a public miracle was not expedient....... Mary, however, did not give 
up the hope of a miraculous supply, though she understood the propriety 
of not urging it, and, therefore, she ordered the servants carefully to 
observe His di-ections, whatever they might be.” 

Mrs. Jameson (Legends of the Madonna p. 276,) says :—‘The 
first manifestation of the divine mission and miraculous power of Jesus, 
was at the wedding feast of Cana in Galilee; and those who devoted 
themselves to the especial glorification of the Virgin-mother, did not 
forget that it was AT HER REQUEST. Tue first miracle was accomplished 
out of her tender and sympathetic commiseration; for the apparent want 
arose her appeal to Him—not, indeed, as requiring anything from Him, 
but looking to Him with habitual dependence on His goodness and 
power, she simply said; ‘They have no wine.’ He replied, ‘ Woman, 
what have I to do with it? Mine hour is not yet come.’ The term 
WOMAN thus used SOUNDS HARSH TO US, BUT IN THE ORIGINAL IT IS A TERM 
oF REsPecT. Nor did Jesus intend any denial to the Mother, whom He 
regarded with dutiful and pious reverence; it was merely an intimation 
that He had not yet entered into the period of miraculous power. He 
anticipated it, however, FOR HER SAKE, AND BECAUSE OF HER REQUEST. ; 
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Dr. B. Isay, Mr. Rau, that youare turning every day 
more papist. You see that Mr. Keating will have a very 
difficult task to prove what he has advanced, and you wish to 
give him time and refresh him. 


Mr. K. Not so bad, ha, ha! Let us have a cup of 
tea then. 


Mr. R. Now I put on my wig and am_ready for my 
post.—(Suiting the action to the word, Mr. Rau doffed the 
hand-kerchief and donned a superb turban.) ~ 

Mr. K. The caseisthis. The wine failing, the Mother 
of Jesus said to Him: They have no wine; and Jesus saith to 
her, “Woman, (that is, in the way we have explained, Lady,) 
what is it to Me and to thee?” that is, itis not the business of 
those who are invited, to provide wine, so it is a matter which 
concerns neither you nor Me: and then Jesus showing that 
He had understood that His Mother wanted a miracle, added: 
“My hour is not yet come.” After this the Mother without 
the least hesitation says to the waiters, ‘‘ Whatsoever He shall 
say to you, do ye.” Jesus ordered them at once to fill the 
water-pots with water, and worked the miracle——From all this 
it is evident, 1st, that our Lord did not work that miracle fbr 
the sake of the bridegroom; 2ndly, that he worked it 
for the sake of His mother; 8rdly, that for her sake 
alone He anticipated the time at which He had condi- 
tionally decreed to begin the working of miracles; and lastly, 
we are forced to draw the conclusion, that the first promoter 
of the honour due to Mary and ofan unlimited confidence in 
her power, is Jesus Christ Himself. Have I proved my point, 
Mr. Rau? 


__ Mr, R. I should not like to displease Dr. Bernard, but 
if I am to say the truth, my opinion is; that Protestants should 
never bring forward as an argument against the devotion to 
Mary the miracle of Cana: sinee the whole narrative is in 
favour of Catholics. I must add also that I have been always 
half scandalized seeing the eagerness of Protestants in admit- 
ting anything which may diminish the good opinion and esteem 
of the people for the Mother of their Redeemer. It seems that 
they are happy if they can show somehow or other that she 
was a sinner, a common woman, and soon. And by that they 


think to do something very pleasing to her Son! What 
strange ideas! | 
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Dr. B. Your judgment is quite right, Mr. Ran, and, 
to be frank with you, I own that I have always been half in- 
clined to admit the teaching of Catholics about the Blessed 
Virgin. You must not think that all Protestants agree in this 
point with Mr. Walz. Some English Protestants have such a 
veneration for the Mother of our Redeemer, that they go so far 
as to establish sodalities in her honour. You might have read 
this in the Madras Mail lately. 

Mr. R. Lam very glad to hear that, and since you 
agree in all points with Mr. Keating, I think we might break 

-up our discussion. 

Dr. B. Notso quick, Mr. Rau. To admit that Christ 
meant no disrespect to His Mother, when He called her 
woman, to admit even that He performed His first miracle at 
her request, is very far from “calling the Blessed Virgin Al- 
mighty, Mother of the Almighty, Born of God, Mother of God. 
@o worship her, (as Roman Catholics do,) just in the same 
manner as we worship God; to say that if any one wants grace 
from Jesus Christ, it is enough for him to ask it through 
Mary ”,—these are doctrines which indeed I cannot admit. 
“here is not the least reason to suppose Mary to have been con- 
ceived without sin, a sinless woman, and worthy of the choice 
God made of her. Because she received the message brought 
by the Angel very humbly, she ought not to be regarded as a 
goddess; to call her a goddess is downright absurdity. ” 

Mr. R. Dear me! There’s a whole mountain of ob- 
jections. However, it reminds me of our first meeting. You 
remember, Doctor, you brought forth on that evening a long 
string of objections. But the string broke, and the beads were 
scattered. Mr. Keating, let me enjoy the same spectacle a 
second time. 

Mr, K. Thank you, Mr. Rau, for the good opinion you 
have of my powers. But do not imagine, that Dr. Bernard 
believes everything he has said just now. He is only giving 
us another extract from our friend, Mr. Walz, (No. 96.) and I 
think I am not very wrong in supposing that he does so only 
for argument sake. 

Dy B. Well, there is some truth in what you say.. I 
have already told you, that I do not think myself bound to 
swear to everything Mr. Walz says in his little book. 

Mr. K. Certainly you must admit that it is allowed and 
good to honour the Blessed Virgin, to ask her prayers, and to 
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Son, made of a woman.” Gal. ch. 4.v.4. Well, what argument 
do you draw from this? 7 


Mr. K. This; that if the Son, whom God the Father 
sent, has been made of a woman, of Mary, that is, has taken 


flesh in her womb, it is clear that she is His mother, that she is 
the Mother of God. 


Dr. B. Not in the least. It follows only that she is 
Mother of Jesus. In order to call her Mother of God, Jesus 
should have received from her both His human and His 
divine nature. 


Mr. K. Ab! is that your doctrine! And pray did you 
receive from your father and your mother both soul and body? 

Dr. B. No, I did not; my parents only gave me my 
body, my soul was immediately created by God. How could 
my parents give me my soul, a spiritual and immortal being? 

Mr. K. Wellthen, if yon received only one part of your . 
being, and this not the noblest part, from your parents, and 
they are nevertheless called, and indeed are your father a 
mother, because those two substances, soul and body, make 
but one person; why then should we not call Mary, Mother of. 
God, although Christ received from her only the human nature, 
which being indissolubly united with the divine nature make 
but one person, the person of God the Son? Besides, from 


your argument it would follow that God is not the Father of 
Jesus Christ. 


Dr. B. How so? 


Mr. K. God the Father has not engendered the human 
nature of Jesus Christ, any more than the Blessed VirginMary 
-engendered His divine nature. Therefore if Mary is not the 
Mother of God the Son, God likewise is not the Father of 
Jesus Christ. 

Dr. B. You are right here again. 

Mr. K. Butlisten, Doctor; a happy idea strikes me now. 
You are Doctor Oxon, are you not? 

Mr. R. Of course he is; and what next? 

Mr. K. How do you call, Mr. Rau, the mother of 
the Doctor? 


Mr. R. What next? Why, I call her the mother of 
the Doctor. 


Mr. K. Don’t lose your patience, Mr. Rau; you will 
sce soon what I am driving at. So you call her the Mother of 
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the Doctor. Is this not wrong? Our Doctor has not received 
the Doctorship from his mother. 

Mr. R. Ofcourse. Anyhow, he is Doctor, she is his 
mother, so she is the mother of the Doctor. 

Mr: K. In the same way, Mr. Rau, Jesus Christ is 
God, Mary is His mother, so she’is the Mother of God, although 
she did not give Him the divine nature. 

Mr. &. Capital! Now, Doctor Bernard, you must 
either forbid the people to call your mother the mother of the 
Doctor, or allow Catholics to do with the mother of your Re- 
deemer, what people of all nations and languages do with the 
mothers of their kings, generals, collectors and judges. 

Dr. B. I givein. I see that we disagreed only appa- 
rently. From the way in which Catholics speak, I thought 
that they somehow or other attributed to the Blessed Virgin 
_ the giving to our Lord not only the human but also the divine 
nature. NowI see that I was wrong. 

Mr. R. You give in, Doctor; but I have still a difficulty. 
So you will see that I am yet less ofa papist than you. Ha, ha! 
You have got your money back, Doctor.—But to the point.— 
I read in a Protestant book that you Catholies began quite 
iately to call Mary the Mother of God. How is that ? 

Mr. K. You are joking, Mr. Rau. Quite lately ! 
The custom is as old as the Church itself, as is clear from the 
works of Origen, St. Denis of Alexandria, St. Athanasius, 
St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, etc. (Reads a note) The latter 
(Orat. IT) says: ‘Any one who does not believe that Mary 
is the Mother of God, is out of divinity;” that is, he is a 
heretic. Theodoret, a friend and abettor of Nestorius, (lib. IX 
de Hoer. c. XII. p. 245) says: “The most ancient 
preachers of the Catholic faith by apostolical tradition taught 
that the mother of the Saviour ought to be ealled and vene- 
rated as mother of God.” 

“Indeed, that until the time of Nestorius this truth had 
been acknowledged and professed by all Christians of Constanti- 
_ nople, appears from the fact that as soon as the people of that 
metropolis heard it stated in a public sermon that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was not the Mother of God, they immediately 
arose against it, hastened out, and leaving the Church profaned 
by such blasphemy, unanimously exclaimed that such a doctrine 
was quite new, and had never been heard before.” Melia 
(The Virgin Mary) page 236. Now all this took place at a 
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time, when, according to all Protestants, the Church was still 
the undefiled spouse of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. B. My gracious! Listen! what is that? 

Mr. K. That’s music, to be sure. There must be a 
marriage going on, somewhere near. 

Dr. B. But whatis this? Just look in that direction. 
They are coming this way. 

Mr. K. So much the better. I guess we are going to 
have a marriage here. We began our discussion with a 
marriage, and we may as well end with one. What a poetical 
idea, a marriage in this shady grove! 

Mr. R. A marriage! Nothing of the kind. They are 
going to give you a little serenade, The Patel having heard 
that some great Sahibs were to come here for an excursion, 1s 
coming to make his salaams. ' 

And so it was. We were going to have a little sere- 
nade. Fifes, drums, banners, nothing was wanting. But. 
as these ceremonies are quite well known to my readers, I ab- 
stain from entering into further particulars. After the usual 
offering of flowers, milk, plantains, etc., our visitors retired as 
they had come, escorted by the band of music. Dr. Bernard 
was so delighted with the whole occurrence, that he called upot 
us to give them three hearty cheers, the meaning of which was 
duly explained to the Patel by Mr Rau. 

D». B. That’s a very interesting interlude, indeed. Eh, 
Mr. Keating! 

Mr. K. So much so that I’m afraid it will have taken 
away your appetite for controversy, for the present. 

Dr. B. What? no, not a whit! Why we've only just 
begun, and see there, how brightly the Queen of night rides 
aloft! We've a full hour as yet before we can dream of 
winding up. 

Mr. R. Softly, softly, Dr. Bernard. All work and no — 
play, you know, makes but a dull day. For my part, however 
interested I am in the discussion, I think it wiser to draw rein 
for the night, and let your tired steeds, your brains I mean, re- 
eruit a little. If you insist, I shall have to remember I am 
your host, and use my authority, 

Dr. B. Heaven forbid] should sin against lawfully con- 
stituted authority! No matter; better luck next time. 

Thereupon we strolled along the margin of the river and 
chatted pleasantly enough for another half hour or so, atter 
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which we decided on returning. So our goods and chattels 
were stowed away in one boat, and our persons in another, and 
we returned much in the same way we had come. Dr. Bern- 
ard, apparently with a view to enjoy some triumph at all events, 
if not a controversial one, would see whether I remembered the 
“catch” he had taught me; on my utter failure to do so, 
he would teach it me all over again: and by the time I could 
quaver through it, we were at the Bunder. 

“Good night, both,” said I when parting from them for 
home, “where shall we three meet again? In the open air, 
Dr. Bernard ?” 

‘Well, no, perhaps not”, replied he, “after all it doesn’t make. 
much difference except for the pleasure of the thing. Let us 
meet at Mr. Rau’s. And—don’t forget the catch”, were 
his parting words. 


i SC SO 


SIXTH NIGHT. 


Tats time Dr. Bernard and Mr. Rau were ready at their 
post, waiting forme. On my arrival they both addressed ine 
at the same time: You are late to-night Mr. Keating; what's 


-* the matter? 


Mr. K. Why,*gentlemen, don’t you remember that | 
was not to come without the “catch” Dr. Bernard taught me 
so well on Thursday last? Jt has taken me all this time to get 
# into my head. 

Dr, B.~ Ah, the “catch”! Well, Lhope to have a catch 
of another kind for you to-night. as there will be no drams 
or hubbab of any kind to break up our discussion, and trouble 
my mind. It will be a triumphant evening for me, I know; 
I feel sure that you will be obliged to strike your colours, 

Mr. K. Well, then, you may just as well begin your 

cannonade, if you are so sure of your victory. 
; Dr. B. You have to begin. You must remember that, 
at our last meeting, Mr. Rau “brought to your rescue the Patel 
~ with his native music just when you had to prove that Mary is 
sinless, immaculate, as you call it, and conceived without the 
stain of original sin. 

Mr. R. (smiling) How is it, Doctor, that you, who are 
so great an admirer of picnics, seem to be so little grateful 
for the last one you've had. Did you not sleep well that night? 

Mr. K. Don’t be so malicious, Mr. Ran, and let our 
Doctor state his difficulties. 

Dr. B. 1 say that “ Mary belonged to the Jewish nation. 
All the descendants of Jude were sinners, and Mary too must 
have had the family weakness. That what is born of the flesh 
is flesh, (John ch. 3. v. 6.) and so she too was flesh. The son 
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ig like the father and ‘the daughter like the mother. There is 
no doubt then that Mary was a sinner” (Walz No. 96.) 


Mr. K. Truly, Dr. Bernard, I must suppose for your 
own credit that you don’t believe yourself your argument 
a good one. Was not our Lord Jesus Christ according to the 
flesh a descendant of Jude? Was He not the son of Mary 
who, according to you, was a sinner? I don’t dare to draw 
the conclusion which might be drawn if your way of reasoning 
were right. After all, it would seem that Mr. Walz (since 
you are only quoting him) does not know himself what he is 
talking about when he speaks of original sin. From the 
above quotation one might be tempted to believe that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Walz, original sin is nothing else but a piece of 


flesh. 


Dr. B. Well, never mind Mr. Walz; how do you ex- 
plain that Mary has not contracted original sin? : 

Mr. K. ll make it all clear, by and by, but first of all, 
my dear Doctor, do you know exactly what we Catholics 
teach and believe on this point? 

Dr. B. 1 know that you call Mary stainless, sinless, 
just like her son Jesus Christ; and for this reason Mr. Walz 
says that you make her a Goddess. 

Mr. K. Just like her son? Not atall. Justlisten to 
the definition of the Catholic Church on this point; “We 
define that the doctrine maintaining that the most Blessed 
Virgin Mary at the first instant of her conception, by a singular 
grace and privilege of Almighty God, in consideration of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind, was preserved 
free from all spot of original sin, is revealed by God, and _con- 
stantly believed by all the faithful.” (Bulla Pii IX.) Now, 
Mr. Rau, what do you think: is it one and the same thing to 
be free from sin by the exigence of one’s nature, which in God, 
being sanctity itself, cannot have anything to do with sin; and 
to be free from sin only by a singular grace and privilege of the 
Almighty ? 

Mr. R. Itappears to me that there is a very wide dif- 
ference between the two. A man who only by special grace 
and privilege has not been declared a vagrant, will never in 
the opinion of men be like another, who on account of his 
well-known honesty and integrity has never given the criminal 
court any work to do. 
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Mr. K. Of course it must be so. Therefore you see, 
Dr. Bernard, that we don’t make the Blessed Virgina Godden: 
since we say as God is stainless of Himselt by His own 
nature and power; the Blessed Virgin is only so by grace and 


privilege. 


Dr. B. But even so, it comes to the same in the end 
that Mary, either by grace or by privilege, whichever you like, 
had no sin; but this is against Scripture. St. Paul (Rom. ch. 
6. v. 12) tells us that “Christ Jesus gave himself a redemption 
for all.” How eould she be redeemed if she had no sin? 
You must therefore admit either that Mary was not redeemed 
and this is against the teaching of St. Paul; or that she is not 
immaculate. Which alternative do you chooses 4 


Mr. R. Splendid, Doctor! You are paying Mr. 
Keating back in his own coin at last! Don’t let him get out of 
his dilemma. 

Mr. K. It will be time enough to talk of getting out 
when I am in. There is no dilemma at all; since there is a 
third member to be added and that contains the truth; viz. 
tat the Blessed Virgin was without the stain of sinin her 
conception and in her after life, and at the same time redeemed 
by her son. 

Dr. B. Now that is the clearest contradiction I ever 
came across! 

Mr. K. My dear Doctor, what contradiction do you 
find in this, that whereas the rest of mankind have been redeem- 
ed by the merits of Christ after having contracted the stain of 
original sin, our Blessed Lady on acc ount of the unparalleled 
dignity of Mother of God, to which she was destined, was, in 
view of the same merits of Christ preserved from contracting 
thesame? forthe rest of mankind, Redemption was an anti- 
dote after the poison had been imbibed; for Mary it wasa pre- 
servative against imbibing it! I will make the matter 
clearer by an example, and Mr. Rau will again judge be- 
‘tween us. Agreed, Mr. Rau? 

Mr. kk. Oh, certainly; but to say the truth I am 
afraid, Doctor, that Mr. Keating is already off the horns of 
his dilemma. Let us see. . 

Mr. K. Suppose, Mr. Rau, I had adebt, which I was 
unable to pay. My merciless creditor throws me into prison. 
Two days after, you come to know of my misfortune, you 
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pay my debt and | am freed from my dungeon. You 
would be my redeemer, my liberator, would you not? 

Mr. R. Without doubt: but Heaven forbid that any 
such misfortune should ever befall you. 

Mr. K. Now suppose again that you had known all 
ahout my debt before I was thrown into rison, and you had 
come just at the very moment when the eee of justice were 
going to lay hold of me, and had paid my debt: would you 
not be in this second case a better redeemer and liberator 
than in the first case? | : 

Mr. R. Of course; I should have conferred upon you 
a much greater benefit: there can be no question about it. 
Just think of those two dreadful days in which you would 
lave tasted the sweets of four bare walls, to say nothing of 
your charming companions. | 

Mr. K. Apply that to the exemption of our Blessed 
Lady from sin. According to the common run of fallen human‘ 
nature, Mary in the first instant of her conception, was to 
fall under the power of the devil on account of the debt 
contracted by our first parents; but just at the moment in 
which she was to contract the common taint, she is pre- 
seryed from it by the merits of the Redeemer, whose Mother 
‘she was destined to be. Who will dare to say that Christ 
was not a redemption for Marvy? 

Mr. R. I think, Mr. Keating, that you are quite 
right, and that Dr. Bernard must be quite satisfied with 
the explanation of the text he brought against you. 

De B.. I am satished. But. ccgyaeiew stan 38 ea 

Mr. K. 1 beg your pardon, Doctor, for interrupting 
you. But before going on, I ask your permission to read a 
note which I have with me regarding this point. “ Redemption 
therefore was for the rest of mankind a remedy to the evil 
caused by the sin of our first parents; for Mary, redemption 
was a preservation from the sin of our first parents. She 
shared in the benefit of redemption in the same degree with, 
but ina manner different from, the rest of mankind; that is, 
not by a grace which cancels sin, but by a privileged grace 
which preserved her from incurring sin; so that her Son died 
for her, not to remedy her sin, but to preserve her through - 
His death from incurring original sin. The redemption of the 
rest of mankind was a liberation from a degrading captivity; 
that of Mary was a perpetual freedom from such captivity ; 
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so that for the former, redemption was remedy; for the latter, 
immunity. By the merits of the divine Redeemer the ran- 
som was paid, in order that His blessed Mother should not be 
sent into captivity with the other children of Adam,” 
Melia p. 75. 

Mr. Rk. Nice and clear! 

Mr. K. Lam only quoting “The Virgin Mary” of Dr. 
Melia. You will find in that book many a deautiful passage 
like that quoted just now. 

Dr, B. That’s a puzzle to me. How comes it, Mr. 
Keating, that you always have your beautiful notes so handy? 
(Mr. Keating glances at Mr. Ran). Oh, now I understand. 
Mr. Rau has let the cat out ofthe bag! No matter. Let us 
go on.—Before you began to read your note I wanted to say, 
that I admit your explanation as to how Jesus Christ would 
have been a Redemption for Mary too, and even a higher 

* Redemption if she had not contracted original sin: but it 
seems to be of no avail, since it is certain from Scripture that 
‘she did in fact contract original sin. St. Paul writes to the 

Romans (V. 12) that alé have sinned in Adam, “in whom all 
Ayvave sinned.” If all, how can you except Mary? ? | 

Mr. K. Pray tell me, Dr. Bernard, what you say of 
those who are to come into this world after the present century ; 
are they included in the word all of St. Paul or not? 

Dr. B. Of course they are; all are included. 

Mr. K. Butdoyou really think that they have actually , 
contracted the sin, althongh they don’t exist yet! ? 

Dr. B. How could I say sucha thing? If they don’t 
exist yet, of course they cannot have either sin or anything 
else. But still I maintain that they are included in the word 
all of St. Paul, since they are under the necessity of con- 
tracting it at the time when they are conceived. 

Mr. K. Therefore, my dear Doctor, you must admit 
that there are still thousands and millions, who have not yet 
contracted original sin: and yet the text of St. Paul remains 
true: because they are under the necessity of contracting it. 

Dr. B. Yes, I admit that. What next? (witha little 
malicious smile) You are not going to place Mary among those 
who are to be born in the next century ? 

Mr. K. There is no need of that; but please hear me 
out. IfGod were to choose to preserve by some singular 


privilege some one of those who are yet to come, from 
* 
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contracting original sin, would the text of St. Paul be still 
true or not? Observe; this privileged man or woman would 
be under the necessity of contracting the sin, but he would be 
preserved only by privilege. 

Dr. B. (walking about and speaking sotto voce) I see: 
there is no way out, indeed; if I say no, then I contradict my- 
self, since I have granted and I must still grant that the text 
+s true if it is admitted that all are under the necessity of ¢on- 
tracting sin: on the contrary if I say, yes, then he will say that 
what God could do for some ore yet to come, He has done with 
Mary in ages past. I must give in a ain. .No matter. 
Truth above everything. (Raising his voice) I am fully con- 
vineed, Mr. Keating: and thank you heartily for having so 
cleverly convinced me. You admit that Mary was under the 
necessity of contracting original sin and was only preserved 
from contracting it by special privilege: your opinion is so far 
not against the text of St. Paul. Youare right, Mr. Keating. 

The tone of earnest conviction in which Dr. Bernard uttered 
the last sentence was so different from the ordinary way in 
which the argument had been carried on, that Mr. Rau, who, 
on account of the dryness of the discussion and of the harde 
work be had gone through at court before the meeting, had 
began to nod, was aroused and said uuconsciously: Of course, 
Mr. Keating is quite right! 

Dr. B. (Smiling) In what then, Mr. Rau, is Mr. 
Keating right ? 

Mr. R. You said yourself that he was right, and there- 
fore it must be true: so afterall youand not Mr. Keating are 
striking your colours, although there are no drums to-night to 
trouble your mind, and to prevent my dozing. 

Dr. B. Ob! Mr. Rau, so you were sleeping, were you? 
I am not very sorry for it, but give me your best attention 
now, please, I hope to carry a position. 

r. R. I admire your courage, Dr. Bernard. But 
perhaps, after all, you have not been so fully defeated as I 
supposed, and have only retired a little in order to take up a 
better strategical standpoint, eh? 

Dr. B. Not exactly that, but you are not far out. Up 
to this Mr. Keating has proved only that Mary, although 
immaculate, was redeemed, and that the text of St. Paulis not 
against the doctrine of the immaculate conception; but he has 
not yet proved that Mary was in fact exempt from the stain of 
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original sin. He says that it was by a singular privilege, but 
a privilege is not to be admitted without good arguments. 

Mr. K. As to this, you are quite right; no such pri- 
vilege should be admitted without good proofs; and I hope to 
give you the best proofs you can desire. 

Mr. R. Halloo, Dr. Bernard, he says that he has very 
good proofs! And your victory? 

Dr. B.. We shall see; let Mr. Keating bring his best 
proofs. 

Mr. K.. You agree now that the Blessed Virgin is 
Mother of : in the sense we have already explained, and 
that in consequence of that the Word, the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, Who was begotten of the Father from all 
eternity, Who had with Him the same divine and undivided 
essence and nature, has taken from her His nature of flesh and 
blood—His human nature. 

, Dr. B. So far Lagree; what follows? 

Mr. K. I won’t draw any conclusions myself. I will 
state my case and Mr. Rau will with his good common sense 
draw the conclusions. 

» Mr. R. I see; you don’t like to see me sleeping any 
more. 

Mr. K. If you, Mr. Rau, had had the power to choose 
your own mother, and to make her whatever you could wish 
her to be, I suppose that you would have made her in person 
beautiful and lovely above all other women; in soul endowed 
with the highest genius, and the most upright heart; in grace, 
spotless, pure from the shadow of sin: would you not? 

Mr. R. Of course I should: a son who would act 

otherwise would not deserve to be reckoned among sensible 
men. | 
Mr. K. Now, Dr. Bernard admits that the Blossed 
Virgin was the Mother of Him Who had itin His power to be- 
stow all these spiritual and corporal favours upon her: how then 
can we suppose that He did not do for her what every sensible 
- man would do for his own mother? 

Mr. R. Really, for the honour of Jesus I should not 
dare to make such a supposition. What say you, Dr. 
Bernard? 

Dr. B. There is certainly something in what Mr. 
Keating says, but after all, this is only a reason of con- 
‘venience ! 
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Vr. K. Of such convenience that it fully convinces a 
man without prejudices that the matter cannot be otherwise. 
I appeal again to Mr. Rau. How could He, Whose nature is 
sanctity, take up His abode ina tabernacle defiled by the least 
taint of sin? How could He, Who came to destroy sin, have 
taken His flesh of sinful flesh? 

Dr. B. But to avoid this it would be enough to say that 
Mary was without sin when the Word took up His abode in 
her chaste womb, and not at her conception. — | 

Mr. K. It would not be enough at all. Mary in this 
case would have been, atleast for some time, tie slave of the 
devil: and how could Christ allow Satan, whose empire on 
earth He came to overthrow, to taunt Him,’ say, in this way; 
‘the temple in which You dwelled during nine months was 
once my own: the flesh which You received from Your mother 
was once under my control: she who gave you this human body, 
was once my slave.’ Never, never, would Christ have per-" 
mitted such taunts to be true. Hence while all others came 
under the law, and contracted sin, Mary alone has been 
exempted. Like her prototype Hsther, she alone was saved 
_ from the decree of death. ........-. 

Mr. R. I say, Mr. Keating, if you go running on at 
such a rate you will be soon out of breath. My opinion is that 
if your arguments fail to convince Dr, Bernard, they will 
prove to him at least that Catholics know how to defend their 
religion with clear and reasonable arguments, quite in con- 
formity with common sense. 

Dr. B. 1 must say too, that this is the first time these 
things have appeared to me in such a reasonable light. I 
begin to see that it would look quite strange if God had not 
selected a stainless woman to be the mother of His eternal Son, 
since He could do it. 

Mr. R. But whv, Mr. Keating, did you say that 
Mary was saved like Esther? Is there somebody else besides 
Mary who was freed from original sin? 

Mr. K. Nobody else that we know of. I meant only 
to say that Mary was free from contracting original sin, as 
Esther, in whom according to the fathers of the Church, Mary 
was typified, had been preserved once from the penalty of death. 
The history in short is this: anyone, who presented himself 
without being called for before Assuerus incurred the penalty 
of death. Esther, who wished to intercede for her countrymen 
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who were all condemned to die, presented herself with tremb- 
ling heart before him. But Assuerus, with a loving heart and 
cheerful countenance, hastened to reassure her with the follow- 
ing words; “The law is not made for thee, but for all others.” 
(Esther ch. 15. v. 13.) 

Mr. Rk. Even at first sight it appears a type of what 
happened to Mary. 

Dr. B. This history of Esther is certainly most appro- 
priate to bring home to every mind your teaching about the 
Immaculate conception; but I see the matter only mistily, even 
yet. Inthe jstory of Esther we are told expressly that the law 
was forall others and not for Esther. But we are nowhere 
told the same with regard to Mary. 

Mr. K. First of all, my dear Doctor, allow me to re- 
mark that no exception had been made by Assuerus when the 
law was proclaimed. According to that law, all who presented 
themselves before the king without being called had to die. 
The Queen thought that the law was for her too, and therefore 
she said: “So I will go unto the king, and if I perish, I 
perish.” Only, when the king saw his Queen trembling and 
imploring mercy before him, he declared that, as a matter of 
course, the law was for all except the Queen.—The same 
is the case with the Blessed Virgin. All the descendants of 
guilty Adam are conceived slaves of satan, except of course 
the Mother of God. You see therefore that there is a great 
similarity in the two cases. Secondly .......... 

Dr. B. There is great similarity, no doubt; but anyhow 
I assure you that when | turn away my mind for a moment 
from your arguments, and think that the Holy Scripture does 
not even so much as make mention of such an extraordinary 
privilege granted to Mary, I find my conviction shaken, and 
cannot induce myself to say “I believe in the immaculate 
conception. ” | 

Mr. +*K. That is really amusing! You take for granted 
that there is no mention in Holy Scripture of such a privilege. 
I, on the contrary, was just going, when you interrupted me 
with your last remark, to quote from Scripture the most clear 
proclamation of such exception. 

Dr, B. Oh! let us hear it at once, Mr. Keating. 

Mr. K. Have you never read, Dr. Bernard, the 3rd 
chapter of Genesis? ‘There, v. 15., just at the moment 
in which God announced the penalties incurred by fallen man, 
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at that moment, in which God in His merey deigned to pro- 
mise a Redeemer, who was to deliver man from the slavery of 
the devil and reinstate him in the friendship of God, at that 
same moment He declared that the woman who had to be 
mother of the Redeemer, had been excepted from the general 
law and would never be, even for a moment, the sluve of the 
devil. 

Dr. B. You astonish me, Mr. Keating; I have read 
and re-read the whole of the Bible from Genesis to Revelations, 
and I never saw such a thing. Let me hear the text itself, 
please. 

Mr. R. It is easy to see, at all event Mthat Catholies 
have a better master to teach them how to study the Bible 
than Protestants, is itnot, Dr. Bernard? 

Dr. B. Don’t jump so quickly to such an extraordinary 
conclusion, Mr. Rau; let us hear the text first. 

Mr. K. Here it is, v. 14. “ And the Lord God said 
to the serpent, because thou hast done this thing thou 
art cursed...... y. 15. I will put enmities between thee 


crush thy head.” What meaning do you give to these words, 
Dr. Bernard? | 

Dr. B. This passage contains a promise of the future 
Redeemer of mankind, but why do you say she or it? In our 
Bible we have it only. 

Mr. K. I know that your Bible has it, but this point is 
quite immaterial (1), and so [ will suppose that the translation 
of this word in your Bible is correct. 

I will suppose it without however being bound to do so, it 
being certain, Ist, that the Hebrew word without the vowel 
points, which, as you know, are a later addition, may be 
translated either she or it: 2nd, that many of the ancient 
Fathers of the Church, as St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Bede etc., read she: and I think we have 
as good reasons for following this interpretation of the Fathers 
as the Protestants of our days have for their interpretation. 

Dr. B. Never mind that: read the passage as you like; there 
is not a word in it about the immaculate conception of Mary. 


(1) Sue sHALL crusH. Ipsa, the woman, so divers of the Fathers 
read this passage, conformably to the Latin: others read IT, IPSUM, Viz.. 
the seed. The sense is the same: for it is by her seed, JEsvS CHRIST, 
that the woman crushes the serpent’s head. (Note of the Douay Bible) 
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Mr. K. Who is then the woman who by her seed should 
erush the head of the devil and destroy his empire? It the 
seed is the future Redeemer Jesus Christ. as it must be, since 
who else could have the power of crushing the head of the 
devil, and destroying his empire, the woman whose seed _ is 
Jesus Christ cannot be any other woman than Mary his mother. 

Dr. B. Could not this woman mentioned here be Eye? 

Mr. K. How ean that be, Doctor? Eve was in the 
friendship of the devil, and by her sin she had brought ruin to 
all her posterity and made them all slaves of the devil; how 
could she be brought forward as the woman between whom and 
the devil the®% should be a special enmity? Again, the seed © 
of the woman must crush the serpent’s head: how could you 
say that the sinful posterity of sinful Eve could crush the 
serpent’s head? by what virtue? And again for what reason 
could the posterity of Eve be called the seed of Eve, and not 
rather the seed of Adam? Explain all this away if you are 
able. 

Dr. B. Idon’t deny that it is very difficult to explain 
this away, and I don’t see why we should deny that the woman 
mentioned is Mary, but show me where in this text the imma- 
culate conception is mentioned. 

Mr. R. That is right, Dr. Bernard, bring Mr. Keating 
to the point, since, if [am not mistaken, you have led him away 
from it. 

Mr. K. I suppose then that on the one ‘side the “woman” 
of the prophecy is Mary, the “seed” our Redeemer; on the 
other side there is the devil and his seed, all sinners. The 
prophecy says therefore that there will be a perpetual enmity, a 
perpetual war between Mary and the devil, between her seed, 
our Redeemer, and his seed, sinners, and that in this war the 
devil, far from prevailing even for a single instant, will be 
vanquished and have his head crushed. Is not what I say 
literally contained in the prophecy? Let me ask you to read 
the text once again. 

Dr, B, (heading and speaking to himself) ‘I shall 
put enmity between paps and the woman”—of course between 
the Devil and Mary and her seed ”’—the seed 
of the Devil, the sinners, ie. the heed of Mary, Jesus Christ, 
Who alone can be properly called the seed of the woman, since 
St. Paul says, Gal. ch. 4. v. 4. “God sent forth His Son made 
of a woman”—“She will crush thy head’ the head of the 
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Devil—Yes, Mr. Keating, what you say is contained in the 
text. Whatconclusion do you draw from it now? 

Mr. K. You must have seen it already, Dr. Bernard. 
Look here. * According to the prophecy there will not be a 
single instant of friendship between Mary and the Devil but a 
perpetual war, a perpetual enmity: the issue of this war will 
be that the head of Satan will be crushed: how could this 
be true if the devil had been even fora single instant the master 
of Mary? We must therefore admit that Mary was never 
even for a single instant the slave of the» Devil, she was 
therefore always free from original sin and from every other 
sin; therefore sinless, stainless, immaculate, nd@by her own 
virtue, but by the merits of Jesus Christ, whose mother she was 
destined to be... 

Mr. R. Now, Doctor,in my opinion you might sound 
the retreat and try to secure fora future battle a better strate- 
gical position! 

Dr. B. You are always the same, Mr. Ran; yon would 
give anything for a little bit of fun, even when things are so 
serious. Butlet me tell you,; Mr. Rau, if I have not gained 
the victory I intended, I thank God for another even greater 
victory, the victory over myself, since I am casting away some 
of the prejudices of my youth, I will pray God to grant you 
the same grace, when you will be invited by Him to make the 
sacrifice of your own prejudices for the sake of your immortal 
soul.—Now, Mr. Keating, [have only one difficulty more. If 
Holy Scripture is so clear on this point as it appears to you and 
even to me at present, how can the fact be explained that it was 
only in the 12th century that the doctrine of the Immaculate 
conception began to be taught? (Walz Ne. 95) 

Mr. K. As for that, I have only to tell you that this 
assertion of Mr. Walz is like many others of his which have 
already been disposed of. Since it is already late to-night, I 
will leave here for your examination this note on this point. 
(givesa note to Dr. Bernard) (1) 


(1) The note given by Mr. Keating to Dr. Bernard reads as 
follows: 

Origen (or the author of the Homilies, Hom. I. in St. Matt. ec. 2) 
clearly says: ‘She was not infected by the poisonous breath of the ser- 
pent.’ And the same again: ‘The Virgin Mary, immaculate Mother of God, 
the saint and immaculate, unique of the unique, ... was not deceived from 
the insinuation of the serpent, nor she was infected by its poisonous breath. 
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Dy. B. (glancing over the note) I see you have collected 
here quotations from the first ages of the Church. But you 
cannot deny that this doctrine was made an article of Faith 


only by Pius IX. 


Mr. K. It is not the time now to explain what we Ca- 
tholics believe and do not believe about the authority of the 
Pope. But for your satisfaction you must know that Popes 
have no more power to make or fabricate new articles of faith 
in the way Protestants believe they do, than our friend here Mr. 
Ran. All the Popes can do in this line is to declare by the 
authority of God and with the assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
after mature consideration, study, and inquiry, which sometimes 
is continued for long centuries, as happened in the present case, 


con] 
that such or such doctrine is contained in the Deposit of truths 


St. Peter Chrysologus (Serm. cxl., Migne, Patrol. t. lii. p. 576) says: 
‘The messenger flies swift to the spouse, that he may remove and suspend 
the effect of human espousals; not to bring away the Virgin from Joseph, 
but to restore her to Christ, to whom she was given in pledge in the womb 
when she was made.’ With the last words the holy father gives us to 
understand, that when Mary was created she was pledged to Christ; and 
?% so, it is clear that she was immaculately conceived. 

St. Ephrem (tom. v. Orat. ad Dei Genit.) says: ‘She was immaculate, 
and very far from any spot of original sin.’ He (tom. iii. edit. Rom. 
1598, p. 210) likewise says: ‘She was a virgin immaculate and inviolate, 
very far from the ugliness and stain of sin.’ 

St. Maximus (Hom. in Mus. Ital. Maffei, Mabillon. tom. i. p. 23) 
says: ‘Mary was the fit dwelling of Christ for original grace.’ 

Bishop Theodorus (ap. Cambesis, Bibliot. Cone. t. i. p. 202) says that 
Mary ‘is a virgin who had not contracted the wickedness of the woman; 
a virgin innocent, without spot, free from all sort of sin, inviolate and 
spotless, holy both in her soul and body, as the lily among thorns.’ 

St. Cyril of Alexandria (lib. vi. in Joan. c. 15) says: ‘With the 
exception of Christ and His Blessed Mother, we are all born in sin.’ 

St. Augustine (Lib. de Nat. et Grat. chap. xxxiv. v. 42; Oper. t. x. 
par. i. p. 267, Migne), although he was engaged to prove against the 
Pelagians the dogma of the transmission of original sin, did not hesitate 
to declare that he did not intend to speak of Mary. 

St. Jerome (in Psalm. Ixxvil.) says: ‘That cloud (the Blessed Virgin) 

was never in darkness, but always in light.’ 

St. Ambrose (Serm. xxii. in Psalm. cxviii.) says that Mary ‘was a 
virgin rendered by grace free from all spot of sin.’ And he adds: This 
is the ‘rod in which was neither the knot of original sin, nor the bark of 

actual.’ 

The Nicene Council, held in the year 325, in the sixth section, says: 
‘Let us therefore have the fear of God before our eyes in all we do, 
soliciting also the intercession of the ever-unspotted Virgin Mary, our 
Lady and the Mother of God, and of all the angels and saints. ’ 
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entrusted to the Church by our Lord and His Apostles. In 
our case Pope Pius IX. defined that “the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate conception wasa revealed truth”, not revealed now 
or in the 12th century, but contained in the Deposit of revealed 
truths entrusted to the guardianship of the Church from her 
first institution. 

But, time runs fast. I must really be going. 

Mr. R. What, nota minute more? I’m sure I could 
find many objections to hurl at you yet. You won't run away, 
surely, when danger threatens? | 

Mr. K. Not because danger threatens, but it must come 
ata more opportune time. Try your best next time. 

Mr. R. Well, well, a wilful man must have his way, I 
suppose. Good night and pleasant dreams. 

Dr. B. Thanks. T’ll be off too. Come Mr, Keating. 


SEVENTH NIGHT. 


“Here we are again, all three of us, ready for a controversial 
battle, are we not, Doctor?” were the words with which 
I accosted my friends on the seventh of our controversy nights. 

dr, B. Yes, we are. And happily to-day’s paper 
furnishes us with a good subject for discussion. Have you 
read the article about the new Convent in Mangalore? , 

Mr. K. No, Thaven’t. ButI see what’s coming. You 
are going to treat us to adish of Monks and Nuns, are you? 
Very good, I am ready for the fare. 

' Mr. R. But Lam not; at least, not justnow. It is very 
close and hot in this room, enough to spoil a man’s appetite tor 
anything. So I propose moving out into the verandah. 
There’s such a fresh breeze from the sea; it will do us all good. 

Dr. B. Mr. Rau remembers his adventure of last week. 
He does not wish to be caught napping again. 

Mr. K. Don’t be hard on poor Mr. Rau. His pro- 
position isa good one. Let us move out into the verandah. 
_ (We move out; when we are seated, Mr. Keating says) 
Now we areall ready. So let us have the Article. 

Mr. R, (reading) “The Jesuits have built a beautiful 
convent for the Carmelite sisters in Mangalore, The position 
is most charming. From the first story the sea may be seen 
for several miles, and a fine view had of the surrounding 
country. The building is very spacious, and able to lodge 
conveniently over 50 persons. The money was not, as some 
people erroneously supposed, furnished by the Jesuits, but by 
Mons. de Nedonchel, a Belgian Count. The whole cost of the 
building amounts to about Rs. 70,000.” 

Mr. K. A very fine gift indeed. Now what do you 
say to that, Dr. Bernard ? 
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Dr. B. 1 am of opinion that Count de Nedonchel might 
have spent his money for much better purposes. What is the 
use of spending such an enormous sum for those mysterious 
beings, who live shut up in houses like prisons, or go gloomily — 
about like silent ghosts? Nothing can be more unlike the 
Christianity of the Gospel than the lives these poor creatures 
lead, and the opinions they hold. 

Mr. K. And I say that nothing is more like the 
Christianity of. the Gospel than the lives these poor creatures 
lead and the opinions they hold. ' 

Dr. B. You really can’t mean what you say. The 
Bible is the last “book in the world that you should have re- 
course to, to look for a sanctian for the odd way of living of 
some of these Monks and Nuns. | 

Mr. K. I mean what I say, and it is just to Scripture 
that I am going to refer you. There are many texts, and many 
whole chapters too, which Protestant Bible-teachers pass over, 
because they are not to their liking, and of this kind are the 
numerous texts which speak of what are called the “ Counsels 
of Perfection. ” 

“Mr. R. Counsels of Perfection! What are they? « 

Mr. K. Well, as you are aware, a counsel merely recom- 
mends and advises us to do a thing. And in this it differs 
from a precept, which commands us to do a thing. Our Lord 
positively enjoins on us the keeping of the commandments. 
He only recommends us to perform certain high and excellent 
works, the principal ones of which are voluntary poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience. 

Mr. Rt. Now I am aw courant with the matter, and you 
may go ahead with your proofs; you were promising some to 
Doctor Bernard, just when I interrupted you with my question. 

Mr. K. There is an example in St. Mark which con- 
tains all three Counsels. But it is rather long. | 

Mr. R. Never mind that, I'll promise to be a patient and 
attentive listener, and not to nod. I am sure Dr. Bernard 
will follow my example. 

Mr. K. Well then, the Gospel relates that a young man 
came to our Lord and said to Him, “ Good master, what shall 
I do that I may receive life everlasting? And Jesus said to 
him, why callest thou me good? None is good but one, that 
is God. Thou knowest the Commandments: do not commit 
adultery; do not kill, do not steal; bear no false witness; 
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do not fraud; honour thy father and mother. But he answer- 
ing said to Him: Master, all these things I have observed from 
my youth.” So farour Saviour had spoken only of things 
which the young man was bound to do by precept; and under 
pain of forfeiting eternal life. But now our Saviour goes on 
saying, “ but one thing more is wanting to thee: go, sell what- 
soever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven, and come and follow me.” Mark ch. 17—- 
21. Now this last advice of Jesus Christ contains clearly the 
counsels of Poverty and Obedience, and the counsel of chastity 
is at least hinted at. First it contains the counsel of poverty, 
to sell and give to the poor; secondly, the counsel of obedience, 
come and follow me,—that is, that he was to place himself in 
obedience under him, and under those whom He should place 
over him, for our Blessed Lord, in person, was not to live but a 
very short time after this event took place. Lastly the counsel 
of chastity is at least hinted at, for that person whom He 
desired should sell all, and give to the poor, He must have 
counselled not to take charge ofa wife and family and children; 
otherwise something should have been reserved for their support 
and maintenance. 

~ “Now have I not proved to you, by that text alone, that works 
of counsel, although not of command, have been recommended 
by Jesus Christ Himself; and He having advised the perfor- 
mance of them, they must therefore be meritorious when done 
in grace before God ? 

Mr. R. That’s a beautiful story indeed. 

Dr. B. Yes, if it had not a weak side, which is, that the 
young man did not follow the advice of Jesus Christ and in fact 
leave all, that he wentaway sad. So the example losesa great 
deal of its force. I should have preferred some example of 
persons actually leaving all things for Jesus Christ, and begin- 
ning to practise voluntary poverty, chastity and obedience. 

Mr. K. If that’s all you ask for, I can easily satisfy you. 
The New Testament is full of such examples. The Apostles, 
who were the first followers of Jesus Christ, left all for Christ’s 
sake, wives, friends, property, in short every thing they pos- 
‘sessed. In ch. 19. v. 27 of St. Matthew, Peter says: 
‘Lord, behold we have left all things and followed thee.” And in 
the Acts of the Apostles ch. 2. v. 44 we find that the first Chris- 
‘tians, all they that believed, had all things common, and ch. 4. v. 
34. 35 “as many as were owners of land or houses, sold them, and 
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brought the price of the things they sold, and laid it down 
before the feet of the Apostles.” But indeed we have 
the highest possible example of voluntary poverty in our 
Blessed Lord Himself, Who, as St. Paul says, “ became poor 
for our sakes; thatthrongh His poverty you might be rich. ” 
9 Cor. ch. 8. v. 9. He chose a poor virgin for His mother, 
and was born inastable. He worked for His own livelihood, 
and that of His Blessed Mother and St. Joseph, in the car- 
penter’s shop at Nazareth, and from the time He began His 
public ministry, which was when He was “about the age of 
thirty years,” Luke ch. 3. v. 23, He lived on alms (VILL. 3); 
all the time He abode on earth He led a hard life, and was 
hungered and athirst, and suffered many privations; and when 
He died, it was naked on the cross, stripped of every thing He 
had, and so poor that Joseph of Arimathea bought a winding 
sheet wherewith to cover His sacred body for burial. | 

Dr. B. But our Lord did many things, which it would 
be rather hard for us to imitate. 

Mr. K. In the actions of our Lord, we must distinguish 
those which He did to show His divine origin and power irom 
those which He did to give us anexample. In the former we 
Cannot imitate Him. In the latter we must try to imitate him 
according to thé measure of divine grace imparted to 
each of us. Thus we may imitate His humility, charity, obe- 
dience, poverty etce., without however pretending ever to 
reach that degree of perfection which our Lord Himselt attained. 

Mr. R. Inthe texts which you have cited there is no 
direct mention made of the vow of chastity. 

Mr. K. Wf chastity is not mentioned in those texts in 
open terms, it is certainly mentioned in others. In ch. 19 of 
St. Mathew, our Lord says (v. 12) “there are eunuchs, who 
have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven;” 
that is, there are those who lead a single and virgin life, in order 
to serve God more perfectly, and more certainly to win the 
kingdom of heaven. Our Lord adds, “ He that can take it, 
let him take it;” as before (v.11), He had said, “ All men 
take not this word, but they to whom it is given.” All men 
are not required to practise this self-denial, though some are 
specially called thereto, and all may practise it, it they will, 
through the gift of grace, which God will bestow upon them, if 
they pray for it. 

r. R. The text and examples which you have given 
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just now only prove your assertion partly. For eunuchs were 
men, and so were the Apostles. In order to prove your point 
fully you should give some texts and examples regarding woe 
men who left all, and practised chastity. 

Mr. K. Well, here are some texts. Just listen to St. 
Paul: “Concerning virgins I have no commundment of the 
Lord, but I give counsel.” And what is this counsel? “ Art 
thou loosed trom a wite? Seek not a wife.” 

“Both he that giveth his virgin in marriage doeth well; 
and he that giveth her not doth better .” 

“A woman is bound by the law as long as her husband 
liveth; but if her husband die, she is at liberty; let her marry 
to whom she will, only in the Lord.” 

“ But more blessed shall she be, if she so remains, according 
to my counsel; and I think that [also have the spirit of God. 
1 Cor. ch. 7. 25—40. 

Dr. B. But where are the examples? Iam afraid you 
will nor find it easy to cite any. 

Mr. K. A little patience, Doctor, and I'll satisfy you. 
And first of all, can we- suppose that St. Paul would have 
talked so much about virginity, if there had not been some 
who practised this counsel! Is it possible that none should 
have followed the counsel which he gave them, and embraced 
that state of lite which he called the more perfect? Besides, 
ecclesiastical history furnishes us with several examples of 
persons who consecrated their virginity to God, and who Jaid 
down their lives rather than marry, or otherwise break the 
faith which they had pledged to the sponse of their souls, 
Jesus Christ. We know further from the historian Eusebius 
that in the first three centuries, there were a great number of 
Nuns, consecrated to God. ‘The deserts of Egypt and Thebais 
were peopled with religious of both sexes, and Rufinus, who 
visited the city of Oxyrincus in the fourth century, found in 
it over 20,00) Nuns. In like manner Palestine was re 
ae a witli Monks and Nuns under the guidance of St. 
Hilarius, and Ireland under the guidance of St. Patrick, 

Mr. R. But I do not see clearly why you esteem it an 
act of virtue to remain unmarried. Do not many people lead 
a single life in order to be more at liberty to enjoy themselves, 
and to spend all they have in gratifying their own tastes and 
desires? Such people live tor self. They do not like the 
eares and troubles a married life brings along with it. 
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Mr. K. itis not the mere remaining unmarried which 
the Apostle recommends. This is clear from v. 34. “ And 
the unmarried woman and the virgin thiiketh on the things of 
the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and spirit. But 
she that is married, thinketh on the things of the world, how 
she may please her husband.” So you see the reason for 
which St. Paul wishes them to lead a single life is to fly the 
better the dangers and corruptions of this wicked world, to 
consecrate themselves wholly to the service of God, to observe 
chastity of both body and mind, and thus to save their souls 
the more effectually. But as St. Paul had found out by ex- 
perience that the younger widows were not always inspired with 
these good and pious motives when they left the world, and con- 
sequently very often grew tired of the service of God, and wished 
to return to the world, he gave orders that not all should be 
allowed todo so indiscriminately. 1 Tim. ch. 5. y. 11. 

Dr. B. You seem to take for granted that there is. 
question here of retiring from the world, taking vows and living 
‘na convent. But I suppose you are aware that some hold that 
there is question here of almshouses, into which St. Paul did not 
wish the young widows to be admitted, if they were able to sup- 
port themselves either by marrying or otherwise. Bat in this he 
was perfectly right. Besides, experience had shown that the 
young women did not observe the rules, that they were “idle, 
wandering about from house to house, and not only idle, but 
tattlers also, and busybodies, speaking things which they ought 
not.” 1. Tim. ch. 5. v. 13. 

Mr. K. The opinion you have advanced cannot be ad- 
mitted ; it is against the context, which clearly shows that 
from v. 9 to v. 14 there is no question of almshouses into 
which either old or young widows were to be admitted, but of 
persons who had taken a vow of chastity, and then broken it. 
For how could those who had merely behaved badly in an 
almshouse be said to have turned aside, or gone after Satan, 
thus making their first faith void, and “ Having damnation 
hecause they cast off their first faith. 1, Tim. ch. 5. v. 12. 
However I have no difficulty in admitting that there is 
question of almshouses in verse 16. 

Mr. R. You seem to be right again, Mr. Keating! . 

Dr. .B. Right! Not at all. St, Paul says expressly 
1 Corinth. ch. 7. v. 2. “ Let every man have his own wife, 
and every woman have her own husband.” Here you haye 
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a general commandment for all Christians to marry. 

Mr K. At what age, Doctor? At 20 for example? 
If so, you had better hurry up and get a wife, otherwise, 
if death overtikes you before you marry, you will be 
thrown into exterior darkness, together with so many un- 
married bachelors. 

Mr. R. I think that’s a coat which fits you as well 
as the Doctor, Mr. Keating. So you had better look out 
for yourselves, both of you. 

Mr. K. Well, what I have said just now would of 
itself be enough to show that St. Paul does not give a 
command to marry. Besides, how could you reconcile 
such a commandment with his other words; ‘‘ Art thou 
loosed from a wife? Seek not a wife.” “He that giveth 
his virgin in marriage doth well, and he that giveth her 
not doth better.” 1. Cor. ch. 7. v. 27—88. 

So the meaning of St. Paul evidently is, that, though 
chastity is better than matrimony, and, with the help of 
God’s grace, possible to all, nevertheless those, who do not 
wish to live histo lives, ought to marry, for “it is better 
to marry than to be burnt.” 

Mr. R. But did not God give a general command to 
“prow and multiply ”?* If I remember well, I have read 
these words somewhere in your Bible. | 

Mr. K. These words are found in Genesis, ch. 9. v. 7. 
They were words addressed by God to Noah and his sons after 
the flood, and according to some they merely contain a bless- 
ing of God upon them and their descendants. | 
‘Should ‘however Dr. Bernard maintain that. these words 
contain a precept, then the precept can regard only Noah and 
his descendants in general and not every individual in parti- 
cular. For how could a strict precept to marry, imposed by 
God upon every individual, be reconciled with the recom- 
mendation and praises, which both our Saviour and St. Paul 
give to Virginity. The word of God, he must admit, can- 
not be at variance with itself, and deny in one place what it 
affirms in another. 

Dr. B. Well, well, any one who chooses may take 
a vow, but I deny that he or she should be bound neck 
and heels to observe it, A person may make a good re- 
‘golution to-day, but to-morrow he may find out, that what 
he ‘has resolved upon is above his strength. He may not 
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have foreseen all the difficulties that are in bis way, and 
#0 he mav change his mind. | 

Mr. K. Yes, a person may change his good resolutions. 
But, I suppose, you are aware that a vow is not a mere 
resolution. It is something more, it isa deliberate promise 
made to God Himself to ‘do something which we think to 
be more to [lis honour and glory. Besides you do not 
perhaps know, that all these Monks and Nuns make one, 
many two years of Noviciate before they take their vows for 
life. Many even then tike vows only fora certain number of 
years, at the end of which they are free to return to the world, 
or torenew theirengigement. So you see they have plenty of 
time to try if this new kind of life suits them, and to get ac- 
quainted with the hardships and difficulties of the religious 
state. 

Dr. B. Well, even notwithstanding this, I object to 
your anathematizing and driving out from among you those 
who choose to break a vow which they have voluntarily taken. 
T say a person who breaks his solemn vow you should not inter- 
fere with, but leave to God. Big ats 

Mr. K. My good Doctor, it is not we who anathema- 
tize these unfortunate persons, but God Himself. We do leave 
them indeed to God. Just open your Bible, and see what 
God by the mouth of his servant Moses says about those who 
break their vows. 

Dr. B. Surely nothing that can be in your favour, no- 
thing to sanction your severity towards those who break their 
vows. | 
. Mr. K. Let ns take the authorized English version of 
the Bible. In the book of Numbers ch. 30 we read “ And 
Moses spoke unto the heads of the tribes concerning the 
children of Israel, saying: This isthe thing which the Lord 
hath commanded; if'a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear 
an oath to bind his soul with a bond; he shall not break his word, 
he shall do according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth,” 

Dr, B. But there is question here of a vow which they 
were obliged to keep, because they made it in a matter which 
owas commanded, But the vows. which the Monks and Nuns 
make regird a matter of counsel, a free matter. So your 
argument fills to the ground, 

Mr. K. Gently, Doctor, Just read the following lines: 
eh. 30. v.4-—5 “Ifa woman also vow a vow unto the Lord, and 
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bind herself by a bond, being in her father’s house in her youth; 
and her father hear her vow, and her bond wherewith she hath 
bound her soul, and her father shall hold his peace at her; all 
her vows shall stand, and every bond wherewith she hath bound 
her soul shall stand. But if her father disallow her in the da 
that he heareth; not any of her vows, or her bonds wherewit 
she hath bound her soul shall stand; and the Lord shall forgive 
her, because her father disallowed her.” 

Now mind, Doctor, these texts speak of a young woman 
under age, and living in her father’s house. And God, speak- 
ing by the mouth of his servant Moses, says, that if she vowed a 
vow, and that it came to her father’s ears and that he did not 
gainsay it, that vow should stand—it should not be made frus- 
trate or vain, although in her minority. The same is said in 
y. 6—8 with respect to the vows of a wife. They shall hold, 
if the husband approves of them, but if he do not approve of 
them, the vows shall be null and have no effect. 

It is clear from this last fact that there isno question here 
about vowing anything the fulfilment of which is commanded 
by the laws of God. For how could the father make void the 
xows of his daughter, or annul the vows of his wife, if they had 
vowed things which they were obliged to perform by a com- 
mandment of the Lord. 

This becomes still clearer from Deuteronomy ch. 23. v.21—23. 
“ When thou shalt vow a vow unto the Lord God, thou shalt 
not slack to pay it: for the Lord thy God will surely require it 
of thee: and it would be sin in thee. But if thou shalt forbear 
to vow, it shall be nosinin thee. That which is gone out of 
thy lips thou shalt keep and perform; even a free-will offering, 
according as thou hast vowed unto the Lord thy God, which 
thou hast promised with thy mouth. ” 

Now tell me, Mr. Rau, are these texts clear ? 

Mr. R. A candid reader must admit that there is no 
question here of things that were commanded; otherwise, how 
could it be said that there was no sin in omitting those things 
as Jong asa person had not bound himself to perform them hy 
_ voluntary vows. The whole obligation arises from the things 
having been vowed to God, and a sin is committed because the 
things vowed have not been fulfilled. 

Dr. B. All the texts you have brought forward are 
taken from the Old Testament, when the people were under the 
hondage of the law, but Jesus Christ came to take away the 
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butthen which our fathers were unable to bear. Christ 
made us free. 

| Mr. K. Yes, Christ made us free from the slavery of 
the devil, and the observance of Jewish ceremonial law. But 
be did not free those who had taken voluntary vows from the 
obligation of keeping them. 


Dr. B. Well, produce your proofs. I wonder out of 
what part of the New Testament you are going to squeeze them. 
_« - Mr. K. There is no need of squeezing out. They are 
too clear.. St. Paul did not permit widows, after they had 
once undertaken to discharge the duties of deaconesses, to marry 
again. In St. Tim. ch. v. 11 and 12 he says; ‘* But the 
younger widows refuse—(that is, in the choice of deaconesses) 
—for when they have begun to wax wanton against Christ 
they will marry. Having damnation, because they have cast 
off their first faith.” Pray mind the words “ Having dam- 
nation because they have cast off their first faith.” Behold here 
their marriage and their damnation joined together, and the 
reason why they incurred damnation is because they “ cast off 
their first faith.” 

Mr. R. But did these deaconesses really make vows? 

Mr. K. Certainly they did. For what else can be the 
meaning of the words of St. Paul, ‘ they have cast off their first 
faith.” Not certainly that they denied the faith and became 
pagans again, for this is nowhere stated, and it is against the 
context. Nor can there be merely question of a simple reso- 
lution to live chaste, for how could the breaking of a simple 
resolution either make them lose their faith, or make them 
worthy of damnation. .So these words can mean only, that 
they broke the faith they had pledged to God to remain un- 
married and to consecrate themselves entirely to His service all 
the rest of their lives. This faith, this vow, they had broken, 
and they had incurred damnation by doing so. 

Dr. B. But what is the end of all these vows? What 
good do these Monks and Nuns do, which ordinary people ean- 
notdo? Of what use are they to their neighbour ? : 

Mr. K. They are of great use. They observe the Evan 
gelical counsels, I have shown you from holy Scripture that 
God wishes some persons to observe the counsels, I have 
proved to you that those who observe them imitate Jesus 
Christ more closely than those who do not, and, provided they 
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live up to their profession, will havea greater reward in heaven. 
Is that doing nothing ? Sea, 

Dr. B. 1 should not like to say that it is nothing. 

Mr. R. Yet if they were more useful to their 
neighbour I should esteem them more. 

Mr. K. But are they not of the greatest possible use to 
their fellow-creatures? Is there anything which one person 
can do to benefit another, which Monks and Nuns are not in the 
habit of doing every day for their fellowmen? You remember 
the works of love and mercy which our Lord Himself des- 
eribes as worthy of reward when He comes to judge the world 
atthe lastday. They are, feeding the hungry, giving drink 
to the thirsty, clothing the naked, sheltering the homeless, 
visiting the sick and those in prison. (Matt. ch. 25. v. 35.) 
Well, all these works form the daily employment of many 
thousands of these Monks and Nuns, and besides these they 
perform also what are called “ spiritual works of mercy, ” such 
as instructing the ignorant, comforting the afilicted and ad- 
monishing sinners. 

Dr. B. There is no doubt some of your religious orders 
deserve great praise for their charity and self devotion. I have 
seen them at work both in Europe and in India, and I have 
often said to myself, would to God that we had something of 
the kind in the Hnglish Church. I have seen them attend upon 
the sick, day and night, not only in ordinary cases, but even 
where there were the most loathsome and infectious diseases, 
with a sweetness and tenderness far superior to that of the best 
paid nurses. I have also seen them at work in the lunatic 
asylums, deaf and dumb institutes, and in homes of refuge and 
correction. They show everywhere the same untiring devotion 
and the same unbounded charity. It is not against such Nuns 
that I am talking, but rather against those Carmelite Nuns at 
Kankanady, of whom the paper speaks. They keep the whole 
day shut up in their houses, and do no good to their neighbour. 
' Now you cannot deny that sucha life is little in accordance 
with the teaching of the Gospel, which commands us to do 
good to our neighbour. 

Mr. K. Do those Carmelite Nuns observe the three 
Evangelical Counsels of which we spoke before ? 

Dr. B. J suppose they do, but what of that? 

Mr. K. If they do, they cannot be called useless, for, as 
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I told you before, God wishes that some should observe the 
counsels of perfection. If they observe them they do God’s 
will, and that is certainly the best thing we can do here below. 
But to give a fuller and more direct answer to your objection, 
I must refer you to those parts of Scripture which speak of 
fasting and continual prayer. For instance, Anna, to whom 
it was revealed who Jesus was when He was presented in the 
Temple, is said (Luke ch. 11. v. 36. 37) to have lived for nearly 
fourscore years in the Temple, “hee God “by fastings and 
prayers night and day.” St. Paul also speaks (1 Tim. v. 5) of 
one who is “a widow indeed, continuing in supplications and 
_prayers night and day;” and there are many other similar pass- 
ages. Again think of all those long nights which Jesus Christ, 
the God-Man, spent in prayer, in deserts and on mountains, 
prostrate on the ground; the three days he spent in the Temple 
at the age of twelve, the 40 days in the desert, entirely given to 
prayer and fasting. 

ell, the Carmelite Nuns, whose conduct seems to scanda- 
lize you so much, are especially people of prayer and fasting, 
and thus their life is like the life of the Saints in Heaven, who 
are occupied only in loving and adoring God. é 

Mr. R. Anybow, these Nuns praying and fasting the 
whole day, do good only to themselves. What good are these 
prayers and fastings to you and me? 

Mr. K. I think you are a little selfish here, Mr. Rau, 
and you go on the principle that ‘ charity begins at home. ’ 
But are you sure that their prayers are of no use to us? 
Have you forgotten the good the prayers of Moses, Samuel 
_and Jobdid? You know that as long as Moses lifted up his 

hands and prayed, Israel overcame, and Samuel’s prayer saved 
his people from the hands of the Philistines. So, as these 
is do pray, and are bound to pray for us, they do us some 
good. 

Dr. B. Anyhow it is a hard life they are leading ; 
one not pleasant to flesh and blood. I fancy it must bea 
dreamy, listless life. 

Mr. K. A dreamy, listless life! No. A hard life, 
perhaps, in the eyes of the world. But then you know, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Jesus Christ, “The kingdom of 
heaven suffers violence, and only the violent shall take it. ” 

I said, hard in the eyes of the world. For this life is not 


hard to those, who embrace it with a pure intention and a 
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good will. Grace makes every privation and every hardatrip 
hght to them. They experience the truth of Christ’s word, 
“My yoke is sweet, and my burthen is light” and they receive 
that hundredfold which -he promised even in this life to those, 
who for his sake, forsake house, father, mother, ete. : 

Mr. R. But if it is a thing of free choice to enter te 
ligion, why do your priests at times make so much fuss, when 
parents try to gestern slieir sons or daughters from entering 
religion. 

Mr. K. Because, among other reasons, the parents 
have no right to: interfere’ in the vocations ‘of their children: 
I have proved to you that some persons are called by God to 
observe the Counsels. I have shown that the state of virgini- 
ty is far more perfect than the married state. If then a 
person thinks that he or she is called by God to this state of 
perfection, and if his or her vocation has been approved by 
those whom God has appointed for this purpose, parents 
should not interfere. In fact, parents who without good 
reasons prevent their children following their vocation, may 
commit a great sin, and expose the salvation of their children 
tg great risks. 

Dr. B. That’s strange indeed. What, then, about the 
power of annulling the vows of children, which the Scripture 
attributes to parents in some of the texts you were quoting a 
moment ago ? 

Mr. K. My dear Dovtér, in that text there was question 
of children under age. Of course parents even now can an-+ 
nul the vows of children under age. But it is quite different 
with the vow of entering the religious state, becoming a priest, 
or observing chastity, taken by children when they are of age. 
These cannot be annulled by the parents. 

Dr. B. 1 don’t see that. Are. not children bound at 
all times to honour and obey their parents? What becomes 
of the fourth commandment in that case ? 

Mr. R. Very good, Doctor, here we have another di- 
lemma ; either Mr. Keating must admit that the parents have 
a right to prevent their children from entering religion, and 
that children must abide by the decision of their parents Ip 
this regard, or he must throw the fourth commandment 
overboard. 

Mr. K. rl rather throw your argument sical. 
Children are bound to obey their parents as long us their pa: 
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rents command nothing which is against the law. of God. 
But as soon as their commands are in conflict. with the wish 
of God, they must yield to the latter, as being of a higher 
order; and this takes place in the case we speak of. For 
suppose a child is clearly called to the rejigious state by God. 
Our Saviour here is our example. At the age of twelve He 
remained for three days in the temple. And when His pa- 
rents asked Him “Son, why hast Thou done so tous? Be- 
hold Thy mother and I have sought Thee sorrowing,” He 
simply « replied, “ How is it that you sought me? did you 
not know that I must be about the things that are My fa- 
ther’s”? Luke ch. 2. v. 48. At the age of 30 He put 
from Him all ties of kindred ; He even bade farewell to His 
blessed Mother, to whom He had been subject thus far. Hence, on 
one oecasion we find Him saying, “ Who is my mother, 
and who are my brethren?” Matt. ch. 12. v. 48. 

Mr. R. “Anyhow, you must confess that it is a 
very hard thing for parents to allow their children to enter 
religion. From the moment they enter they are separated 
from them, and sce them but rarely. 

Mr. K. There is some truth in what you say. Bet 
then parents should be ready to make some sacrifices when 
God requires it, otherwise they do not deserve the name of 
Christians. However, there is a great deal of exaggeration 
even in what you have said. Do parents ever put any obsta- 
cle to the marriage of their children when they can find a. 
good match? No, on the contrary, they are frequently their 
matchmakers. Now, how often does it not happen that the 
husband or wife of their child lives at a great distance, and 
they are able to see their child at most only once a year, and 
often less! Do parents ever complain of this ? : 

_ Dr. B. But there is another difficulty which Mr. Rau 
did not mention, and which is nevertheless a very weighty 
one. Parents in their old age, when they especially need 
support and consolation, can expect none from those who 
should be their prop, if the children have entered religion. — 

Mr. K. You know, Dr. Bernard, God is the Father of 
all,and He takes care of all of us. Can we therefore suppose 
fora moment that He will forsake those, who, to do His will, 
Se a 

ut \ aughter to take care of the aged 
pirents, are rare ; should such a case present itself, superiors 
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would shew themselves probably very slow to admitt such 
a candidate; I know even of cases, where persons were ob- 
liged to return to the world after having taken their vows, in 
order to support an aged, impoverished father or mother. 

Mr. R. I have another difficulty to propose. It seems 
to me the things which you have mentioned might be equally 
well accomplished without separation from tie world, or 
restraints of so many kinds. What's the good of these 
people retiring from the world, shutting themselves up within 
four high walls and putting on a Indicrous dress? Would it 
not be much better if they remained at home, and edified 
their’ relations and friends by their holy lives? Surely 
it would be more in accordance with your Bible, which 
says, “ Let your light shine before men, that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father in heaven.” 

Mr. K. You say these things might be accomplished 
as well without vows. But I only ask you, are they ? 
Do people sacrifice all for their neighbour, until they have 
first given themselves to God? 

Just fancy to yourself a young lady of the age of 20 or 
29 living in her family, and trying to perform the good 
works we have spoken of. How often would not her pray- 
ers and devotions be interrupted by the cries of her little 
brothers and sisters! How often would not her prayers be inter- 
rupted by inopportune visits! What obstacles to observe 
silence and recollection! And, suppose the cholera or some 
other dangerous disease broke out, would her relatives allow 
her to go freely and visit the suffering members of Christ ? 
Would they not tell her to have regard at least for those 
dear to her, if regard for her own safety would not keep her 
from making those visits. And her chastity, to how many 
dangers would it not be exposed on acconnt of the frequent in- 
tercourse she would be bound to have with friends and relatives 
of the other sex, who might not always be of her pious disposi- 
tion! Lam afraid she would be married before a twelvemonth. 

Dr. B. Your last words remind me that we shall not 
be able to have our meeting next week. 

(Mr. Rau and Mr. Keating both in a breath.) Why 
not? You are not going any where! 

Dr, B. Yes, Lam. I got a letter to-day from a school- 
fellow of mine at Ooty. He is going to be married, and he 
has requested me to go and perform the marriage service. 
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Mr. K. And when do you start? 

Dr. B. To-morrow morning. 

Mr. R. You will have to travel by manchil, at least as 
fur as Beypoor. Have you any business to-morrow, Mr. 
Keating? 

Mr. K. No, it’sa holiday for me, but why do you ask ? 

Mr. R. I have a plan to propose to you. You know 
Dr. Bernard is very fond of exercise. Now I am not averse 
to a little exercise either, nor are you. So, asl have some busi- 
ness at Kassertoddy, I was going to propose that we should 
accompany the Doctor to that place. From there he can 
easily go by manchil. 

“pr. B. That’s a grand idea! Now don’t you say no, 
Mr. Keating, you must come. I will take my gun along, for 
I’m sure we shall meet with game. What fun we'll have! 

Mr. K. Who could be foolish enough to refuse such an 
offer! But at what o’clock are we to start to-morrow? 

Dr B. We must be off at six. So we had better break 
up for the night and go home to get our things ready. 

Mr. K. Good night then, Doctor. Good night, Mr. Rau. 
Happy dreams. cs 


EIGHTH NIGHT. 


How we, early the next day, met at Mr. Rau’s, and in the 
darkness of the morning startled the slumbering people of M.— 
with the noise of bullock-bells and carriage wheels, how we 
crossed the river and attacked our long pedestrian journey, 
at a really outrageous pace,—on the principle, I suppose, , 
that “ well begun is half done,””—how gradually the sun clomb 
the horizon and, growing fiercer, raged against us at last so 
that we songht shelter in a friendly bungalow, how finally we 
came to Kassertoddy, thoroughly tired but in great good hu- 
mour, how all this took place, I say, I do not mean to recount. 
Suffice it, we did hearty justice that evening to the plentiful 
store set before us, and atan early hour committed ourselves 
with huge satisfaction to the care of the best of all nurses, sleep. 

In the course of the following afternoon, we came across a 
Police Inspector, who was then on circuit, and who gratified 
Dr. Bernard exceedingly by offering him the use of his horse, 
for half the way to Beypoor. His peon, he said, could see it 
brought back safely, “Cand” he continued, “ you will find the 
beast steady’enough, I think, he’ll go as quietly as you can 
wish.” “ Delighted, I am sure,” said Dr. Bernard, and so we 
bade him farewell that afternoon and wished him a speedy 
return. 

How the reverend gentleman prospered on his steed, would 
never, I shrewdly suspect, have transpired, had not that same 
peon of the Police Inspector’s let the cat out of the bag. The 
Pegu, which Dr. Bernard bestrid, was of noble lineage, but 
long years of service and restraint had now clouded his spirit 
and damped his fire. So his pace at first was sober and steady 
enough, so much so indeed that our friend, with the buoyancy 
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of youth returning to him, grew impatient and soon was plying 
whip and_ heel (he had no spurs) so vigorously that the latent 
sparks of energy were fanned again into fierce life, and the 
Pegu rushed forward with the speed of the wind. Oh happi- 
ness, the rider exults—he is in Elysium—he feels new life in 
his veins—was ever Arab of the sandy desert so enviable 
as he ! — 

“Bounded the fiery steed in air— 

The rider sate erect and fair, 

Then like a bolt from steel cross-bow 

Forth launched, along the plain they go, ” 
until, alas for the littleness of man! a catastrophe occurs. Di- 
vining, perhaps, by a secret instinct, the reverend character of 
the burden he bore, recalling, perchance, the early lessons of 
equine piety inculcated on him in his early years, whatever the 
motive, certain it is, the Pegu suddenly fell on his knees, and 
yuid Dr. Bernard, whom he had, conveniently for the purpose, 
deposited on the ground some few feet ahead, his profoundest 
homage. Then, in obedience to the reaction he felt on having 
rid himself of a weight of 160 Ibs., away he gallopped. fast and 
freely, and poor Dr. Bernard was discovered some time after, 
by the peon, trying to efface the tokens of his fall, and mutter- 
ing something about having jumped down, for some purpose or 
other from his seat, and fallen, while the horse had taken fright 

‘and runaway. ‘The rest of his journey, we believe, was a hap- 

y one. 

A month elapsed before I had the pleasure of being again 
invited to meet him at the old rendezvous. Meantime the 
story of his adventure had oozed out, and I was prepared to 
quiz him a trifle in return for his warfare on me in the matter 
of singing. J wassure of the hearty co-operation of Mr. Rau. 
Not little, then, was our disappointment, when, soon after I 
had seated myself confortably in an arm chair, Dr. Bernard 
arrived in company with a German gentleman, whom he 
introduced to usas Herr Neumann. Herr Neumann, he said, 
was an old acquaintance of his, and a great friend and admirer 
of Mr. Walz. Having heard of my frequent onslaughts on 
that reverend gentleman, he had prevailed on Dr. Bernard to 
bring him along with him, to strike a blow in the good cause, 
_ Such a state of things, of course, rendered it impossible for us, 
for the time, to approach the subject of Dr. Bernard’s equestri- 
an achievements. The Doctor also seemed unusually sanguine | 
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and anxious to start the controversy immediately. So he scon 
began by remarking.— 


Dr. B. If I remember well, you said last time that it 
was very hard fora young lady living in the world, to keep 
the vow of chastity. You said that you were afraid she would 
be maried before a twelvemonth. But if this be true for ladies, 
why should it not be true for gentlemen also? What then 
about the secular clergy and so many other priests that are in 
constant intercourse with the world, and consequently with the 
other sex? For them surely according to your own admission, 
it is next to impossible to preserve chastity. 


Herr Neumann. (leaning forward eagerly.) Very good, 
Dr. Bernard. That is just what Mr. Walz maintains; 
“The influence of forced celibacy on the Church of Rome 
has only been ruin. Because the Pope puton the priests 
a burden which they could not bear, the priests began to plunge 
themselves into the sins of adultery and hypocrisy.” Walz. No. 
39. He is therefore right in saying: “tis impossible at any 
time to take the vows of chastity and to renounce the world 
from the bottom of the heart, and that it is an impossibility to 
take vows and afterwards to remain in seclusion and purity, by 
putting out all wicked temptations.” Walz. No. 62. 

Mr. K. Idid not mean to assert that a young lady in the 
vorld could not observe chastity, for | am persuaded that many 
actually do so. I only meant to say that it was very difficult for 
her to do so. There is a great ditference between a thing be- 
ing impossible, and being merely very diflicult ; an impossibility 
cannot be overcome, a difficulty may. Now I grant most wil- 
lingly, that it is much easier for a person living in a cloister, 
far removed from all temptation from without, to preserve chas- 
tity, than for a person who is exposed to the temptations of the 
world, to do so. But I shall never allow that it is impossible, 
both for my own honour and tor yours, Doctor. If Mr. Walz 
really means what his words imply, his doctrine is simply abo- 
~ minable, and he ought to be prosecuted for defamation. Just 
think of the large number of bachelors and spinsters, widows 
and widowers, and that still larger number of soldiers, sailors, 
traders, travellers etc., forcibly separated from their wives for 
months, nay, for years at a time! According to the doctrine of 
Mr. Walz, all these persons are necessarily bound to lead a 
-ginful life. 
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Mr. R. . It seenis to me Mr. Walz’ argument might very 
easily be turned against himself and his own colleagues. There 
ar emnany unmarried personsamong the German Missionaries, 
and there was.a time, I suppose, when even Mr. Walz was an 
unmarried man, 

H. N. (getting angry). Mr. Rau, you are really gomg 
too far in your insinuations. You are slandering my collea- 
gues and especially my friend, Mr. Walz. I was the intimate 
friend of the latter when he was a young man, and I assure you 
his morals were as good as those of any of those Catholic priests 
whose part you seem to take. 

Mr. K. Now pray, don’t be getting angry, Herr Neu- 
mann. You see Mr. Rau is only drawing the conclusions which 
naturally flow from the premisses Mr. Walz has laid down for 
us. We are all ready to admit that your reverend friend and 
your colleagues lead lives without reproach. Butthen, if Mr. 
Walz up to the time he took to himself a partner, if these 
young German Missionaries, if s0 many unmarried people in 
the world have been and are able to, and actually do live chaste 
in the world, for months, nay years, how much easier will it be 
for persons, who have bound themselves by a vow to do so, azid 
whose determination to live chaste is on that account stronger ! 
Besides. you must not forget that they may count on the spe- 
cial assistance of the grace of God, Who has called them to this 
special state, and to this life of chastity. 

- H. N. All this only proves that a person may live chaste 
for a time. But does it follow from that, that one can do so 
for his whole life? Not in the least. I may abstain from 
food for some time, but I am not allowed, | am not even 
physically able to do so for several months. 

Mr. K. The two cases are not at all parallel. The obli- 
gation to sustain our life by food regards the individual, 
whereas the obligation of propagating the human race by 
marriaye regards the species. If an individual ahstain from 
food for a long time he loses his life, but if an individual ab- 
stain from marriage the life of the species, that is, the propa- 
gation of the human race, does not cease. Again, to resist 
the craving for food, and the ravages which its not being sa- 
tisfied makes on our constitution, and on our health, the 
will alone is not sufficient. No matter how strong our will 
may be, the longer the abstinenee from food is continued, the 
weaker also our body becomes, till at last our strength fails, 
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and death puts an end to the struggle. Not so with the appetite 
for the pleasures of marriage, the passion of lust. Agood deter- 
mined will assisted by the grace of God, is enough to re- 
sist its cravings. The longer this abstinence from the pleasures 
of marriage, this struggle against the passion of lust is conti- 
nued, of our free choice, the greater also becomes our power 
to resist it. | 

Again, by maintaining that perfect chastity is very diffi- 
cult, almost impossible, you put your own private opinion 
above that of our Saviour, the Apostles and the Fathers of 
the Church, who all extolled and practised this virtue, and 
counselled others to do the same. Just read the works of 
S. Cyprian, Gregory Nazianzene, Athanasius, John Chry- 
sostom, Ambrose, Jerome and Augustine, and you will find 
that in their opinion it was not so difficult, certainly not im- 
possible, to observe perfect chastity. But let us inquire a 
little more into this matter. Allow me to ask you, are 
there many or few in the world who are obliged to observe 
perfect chastity. 

Dr. B. Certainly few; for if you except those who 
leave taken a vow to observe chastity, all the rest are free to 
marry whenever they please. 

Mr. K. Are they really? ! think not. Ofcourse in 
the abstract they are, but practically they are not. Just go 
and tell any of the boys above 14 and the girls above 12 you 
happen to know that they are free to marry whenever they like. 
I am afraid they would laugh at you. Young men are gene~ 
rally not allowed to marry before 21 and girls before 16. 

Go and tell those hundreds of thousands of soldiers in Eu« 
rope and other countries that they are free to marry. An- 
nounce the same good news to all the erippled, the lame, the 
infirm, the poor girls without dowry. They too will laugh at 
you, or perhaps think that you are insulting them. You say 
that they are few. Let us examine the statistics and they will 
show who is right, you or I. A person in Genoa has been 
good enough to do the work for us. He found in the official 
statistics that on the 31st December 1857, the total p»pulation 
of Genoa was 313,402. Of these 103,962 were married, and 
210,610 (consequently more than two-thirds of the population) 
were unmarried. Of course from this last number must be 
‘deducted the children who die before artiving at the age of 
puberty, that is about one third of the popnlation. Therefore 
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about one third of the population able to marry, and subject 
to the passion of lust, remains unmarried. To this number 
must be added the large number of married persons who on 
account of business ete., live separated from their wives. 
Now the statistics of Genoa do not dilfer essentially in the 
point in question, from those of other towns and countries. 

You also asserted that in the examples | gave, there was 
question of observing chastity fora few years only. ‘To show 
you that this is not so, I beg you to consider fora moment the 
state of affairsin India. Girls very often marry at the age of 
fifteen and earlier. Not unfrequently the husband dies before 
they have begun even to co-habit. According to the custom of 
the country they cannot marry again. Are they, are those many 
persons who, on account of sickness or other reasons are ob- 
liged to renounce marriage, unavoidably and necessarily doomed 
to lead a sinful life ? | 

Mr. R. For God’s sake,-no. Woe to the man who 
would dare to assert such a thing. [am afraid he would 
find the country too hot for him. For are there not hundreds 
of young widows in every part of India? : 

Mr. K. Very good, Mr. Rau. But there is still ane 
other very powerful reason against the assumption that the 
practice of perfect chastity is very difficult, impossible. By 
this assertion you accuse God of the greatest injustice towards 
mankind. For on the one hand He has placed a great number 
of the human race in such circumstances, that it is impossible 
for them to marry, and on the other hand, according to you, 
they are not able to observe perfect chastity. Nevertheless He 
commands them to be chaste in thought, word and deed, ander 
pain of mortal sin, which, if committed and unrepented of, 
will plunge them into hell fire for eternity. Can you accuse 
God of such injustice ? | 


Dr. B. Buvthen, did you not say yourself that chastity 
was not easy ? 

Mr. K. Let us understand one another. If you mean 
to say, that the observance of perfect chastity is hard to poor, 
corrupted nature left to itself, I agree with you perfectly. 
But I do not speak of human nature abandoned to its 
own weakness, but of man assisted by God. The assist- 
ance of God’s grace renders easy to human _ weakness 
that which without it is very difficult or even impos- 
sible. This grace God gives to all who ask for it, and 
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who use the necessary means to preserve so precious a treasure, 
such as, watching over their senses and evil inclinations, a- 
voiding the occasions of sin, excess in eating and drinking, 
idleness etc., for all these are enemies to perfect chastity. Be- 
sides these means we should counsel Catholics, desirous of pre- 
serving their purity, a great deyotion to the Immaculate 
Mother of God, and frequent reception of the Sacraments of 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 

H. N. But remember the times in which we live ; 
they are not at all favourable to the practice of this virtue. 
Children very often know vice before they have arrived. at 
the age of puberty. Their eyes and ears meet with evil 
almost at every step. 

Mr. K. The times are bad, you say, and were they better 
in the first three centuries of the Church? At that time ce- 
hbacy was even prohibited by the laws of some states: and the 
customs of the Pagans do not seem to have been much better 
than those of our own days, if we are to judge from history. 
And nevertheless, perfect chastity was taught and observed by 
the Apostles, their disciples, and a very large number of the 
Kaithful. 

Dr. B. But do you not know the words of Christ 
concerning continency Matt.ch. 19.v. 11.  “ All men. cannot 
receive this saying :” and those of St. Paul, I Cor. ch. 7. v. 6. 
“Tf they cannot contain, let them marry, for it is better to 
marry than to burn.” Now you oblige all your priests 
nolentes volentes to observe chastity. 

Mr. K._ But I do not know these quotations, at least 
not in the way in which you are citing them. In the ori- 
ginal, Christ does not say “all men cannot receive this say- 
ing :” but “all receive not this saying,” and why do they 
not receive it? Because they do not wish, not because they 
eannot. And St. Paul, I Cor. ch. 7. v. 9, does not say, 
“Tfthey cannot contain, let them marry,” but “If they do not 
contain let them marry.” Again St. Paul here does not speak 
~ of persons who have vowed chastity, but of other Christians, 
whom he advises rather to marry than to burn with unlaw- 
ful lust here, and for unlawful lust hereafter. But as for those 
who have vowed chastity, they must make use of other means to 
prevent this burning, particularly prayer and fasting. Nor is it 
true that the Church obliges her ministers nolentes volentes to 
observe the vow of chastity, for she obliges no one to become 
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a priest. The priest of his own free will takes the vow of chastity. 
He therefore commits a great sin if he marries, for the laws of 
God and nature require that we should keep our vows to God, 
as I have proved before. | 

H. N.. But whatis the use of keeping up now in this en- 
lightened nineteenth century, the customs and abuses introduced 
‘nto the chureh in the dark ages. Of course when “ The true 
light of the Gospel was decreasing, ignorance went on in- 
creasing. ...... An opinion became common among the 
vulgar people, that an unmarried life was pure observance of 
religious customs, and that a married life was worldly and im- 
pure. The Pope published a bull, in which he forbade priests 
to marry ard ordered married priests to give up all worldly. 
concerns.” Walz. No. 37. 

Mr. K. I think I proved clearly at our last meeting that 
a life of charity and poverty is far more in accordance with the 
pure principles of the Gospel than a life to the contrary. So 
I need not dwell onthis point now. The opinion which Mr. 
Walz asserts to have been the opinion of some vulgar people 
was the opinion of our Saviour and the Apostles. ) | 

As for the second assertion that the Pope published a bull, ip 

which he forbade priests to marry ete., you are perhaps able, 
Herr Neumann, to tell us the year in which it was published 
and the name of this Pope. Mr. Walz gives no name. Now 
there are 258 Popes, so it is no'easy matter to guess which of 
them wrote this bull. | 

Mr. R. (referring to the pamphlet) I suspect you are 
pather inclined to-night to find Mr.~Walz in fault. He clearly 
states in No. 37 that the bull was published in the eleventh 
Century. | » tie 
- Mr. K. Well, that brings us nearer to the point. So 
I suppose it must-have been either Gregory the VIL., or Urban 
the II. The latter indeed published adectee in which he for- 
bade priests, deacons, subdeacons and monks to marry. But 
by this the Pope certainly published no new doetrine, but only 
re-affirmed what had been decreed-at a time, when, even aecord- 
rs 8 you, the Church was still the undefiled spouse of Jesus 

vist? °° | tt 5 ENS 6S~ 4 
Tt always was a law in the Charch; that Bishops, and. priests, 

should not marry after having» received “holy ‘orders;.and we 
have not one example in all antiquity, either in ithe Greek or 
Latin Church, of any such marriage. | E x 
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The 27th of the Apostolic Canons allows none of the clergy 
to marry but those that ure in minor orders, that is, lectors 
and cantors. The council of Neo-Casarea, (which is more 
ancient than that of Nice) in its first canon, orders, that if a 
priest marries he shall be deposed. 

The second canon of the second council of Carthage orders 
that bishops, priests, and deacons shall live continently, and 
abstain from their wives; ‘‘ because the Apostles so taught, and 
all antiquity observed. ” 

H. N. What dol care for your councils and the de- 
cisions of your Popes and Bishops, when a doctrine is evidently 
against Scripture. ‘“ No man, not even the Pope has any 
authority to order anything which is not in accordance with 
Scripture, and against justice and charity.” Walz. 
No. 38 

Dr. B. Herr Neumann, you really scandalize me; you 
ought to show more respect for the decrees of the early church: 

Mr. K. Oh, don’t mind that, I only wish Herr Neumann 
would be good enough to favour us with some text of Scripture 
condemning this doctrine of the church. 

H. N. And that I shall. And to begin with, did you 
ever read, Mr. Keating, the words of St. Paul 1 Tim. ch. 4. v. 
1—3. “Now the Spirit manifestly saith, that in the last times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to spirits of error, 
and doctrines of devils. ... forbidding to marry. ” Do you hear, 
Mr. Keating, St. Paul calls the doctrine, which teaches that 
marriage is forbidden, the doctrine of devils. Will that 
do you? 

Mr. K. Yes, it will for the moment. However I might 
ask you whether St. Paul asserts that the doctrine that priests 
should not marry is from the devils, or the doctrine that 
marriage is forbidden to all men. For my part I am inclined 
to think that he alludes only to the latter, as the former assump- 
tion is against the doctrine St. Paul lays down in other places. 


- Besides, I suppose you are aware that there wasa sect in the 


4th century called the Manicheans who absolutely condemned 
marriage. So also did the Gnostics, the Marionites and the 
Encratites. But has the Catholic Church ever forbidden 
marriage? Onthe contrary, she acknowledges marriage as 
one of the seven Sacraments, 

Dr. B. St. Paul evidently speaks here of the marriage 
of Priests, as is clear from the preceding chapter 1 Tim. 3, 
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1-5. It behoveth, therefore, a bishop to be blameless, the 
husband of one wife..... having his children in subjection 
with all chastity.” Is that text clear ? 

Mr. K. Not very clear, unless we refer to some other 
texts of St. Paul. The meaning evidently cannot be, as you 
suppose, that every bishop should have a wife, for St. Paul 
himself had no wife. The meaning is that none should be 
admitted to Holy Orders, who had been married more than once. 

H. N. St. Paul no wife! Now here you are certainly 
at variance with St. Paul’s own words, for, 1 Cor. ch. 9. v. 5 
he says ‘“ Have we not power to lead about a woman, as well as 
the rest of the Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord and 
_ Cephas?” Can you have any doubt after this that both St. 
Paul and the Apostles and even St. Peter himself were married 
and generally lived with their wives ? } 

“Mr. K. Yes, I can, and in fact I have very ‘serious 
doubts about it. If St. Paul was married, he evidently told a 
lie when he wrote to the Corinthians the follewing ‘words: 
‘But I say to the unmarried and to the widows: it is good for 
them if they so continue, even as J.” 1 Cor. ch. 7. v. 8. 
_ Peter must have committed the same fault, when he told our 
Saviour “ Behold we have left all things, and have followed 
thee:” for among the things which Christ advised them to 
leave for His sake was a wife. Matt. ch. 19. Besides your 
assumption is against the doctrine of the early Fathers. St. 
Jerome ch. 48 ad Vig. ‘Christ was a virgin, Mary wasa 
virgin, and the Apostles were either virgins, or continent 
after marriage.” St. Clem. Alex. 1. 3. “The Apostles did 
not take along with them the women of which St. Paul speaks 
as wives but as sisters. ”’ 

Mr. R. But what then is the meaning of those words ot 
St. Paul? They must have some meaning. | 

Mr. K. And so they have. St. Paul speaks of those 
pious women who waited upon the Apostles, supplying them 
with the necessaries of life, as they had waited also upon our 
Lord. He says to the Corinthians that though he might have 
brought them with himself, yet that he might be less burthen- 
sotne, he had chosen rather to live by the work of his own hands. 

Mr. R. That explanation is satisfactory, is it not, Herr 
Neumann ? . | 

H. N. Satisfactory! Not in the least. For in his 
letter to the Philippians ch. 4. y. 3. St. Paul entreats his 
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wife to. help those women who had laboured with him. So 
St. Paul had a wife.. . | 

Mr. K. There is no question here of a wife or even fe- 
male companion.. Both the Latin and Greek word employed 
mean simply a companion, a helper, a coadjutor, irrespective 
ofsex. This interpretation agrees with the Arabic and Syriac 
version, and the unanimous doctrine of the early Fathers. 

H. N. Say what you like, Mr. Keating, it always re- 
mains an incontrovertible fact ‘‘ that forced celibacy has had a 
ruinous influence on the Church of Rome.” Cases of immorality 
became so frequent at one time “ that the Bishops were obliged, 
to appoint a penance for any one who kepta woman.. This money 
of penance was called the adulterer’s money.” Walz. No. 39. 

Mr. K. You are making very many sweeping asser- 
tions. But let us take them one by one. I grant that there 
have been some bad priests; but that is not astonishing. 
Does not St. Paul tellus that “In a great house there are not 
only vessels of. gold and silver, but also of wood and earth; 
and some indeed unto. honour, but some unto dishonour.”’; 
Besides, you remember surely that there was a Judas amongst 
the Apostles! However the number of bad priests is by far 
less. than some people wish us to believe. You know the ex- 
ception proves therule. A wicked priest would not be so much. 
the subject of comment, if the great majority were not so -holy, 
pure and venerable. A spot of ink is seen with extraordinary, 
distinctness on a pure white robe, but were the robe black, or, 
otherwise stained, it would be hardly perceptible. 

Dr. B. I grant that the greater number of your priests, 
are good, very good indeed. What I say is there would have 
been no bad Bishops and priests if the Pope had not imposed. 
upon them the unsupportable burthen of celibacy. | 

Mr. K.. Are you sure of that? Are there no cases of 
immorality among married persons? Are sins of adultery. 
committed. only by those who have. vowed celibacy? I am. 
_afraid if we were to inquire a little more closely into this sub- 
ject, we should find that the morality of the Catholic clergy. is. 
far superior to that of their Protestant accusers and to that of 
the laity in general.. So-you see the fall of some priests is not: 
due to the vow of celibacy but to passion, and passion willcarry 
away the married clergyman as well as the unmarried priest. 
Nay Iam inclined to believe that it is much easier to keep down 
the passion of lust for a person, who has taken the vow of 
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ebastity, and never tasted the forbidden fruit than for a 
married person, be he minister or layman. Experjence shows 
that it is much easier for a person who has never tasted of the 
exhilarating cup or the insidious pipe to abstain from both, than 
for a person who is in the habit of using both regularly. Again, 
total abstinence from both is much easier than partial abstinence. 
Why should it not be the same for chastity ? 

Mr. R. But is it really true, that some priests were 
allowed to keep women, provided they paid a certain sum of 
money? It seems to me that such a course of dealing was 
certainly against justice and charity. | 

Mr. K. I wish Mr. Walz had been good enough to 

ive us the name of the Pope and the very terms of his decree. 

f he means to say that Popes and Bishops imposed a certain 
fine upon those priests who were wicked enough to transgress 
the law of the Church in this respect, I see no difficulty in ad- 
mitting it. But if he means to say that the Popes or Bishops 
gave a decree allowing priests to keep women on the payment of 
a certain sum, I defy him to produce such a decree. 

Dr. B. What you say may be allright. In fact it seems 
tome to be repugnant to suppose that the Bishops and the 
Popes could have connived at the sins of the clergy by 
allowing them to keep women on payment of a certain sum of 
money. But then Ido not see why in the world your church is 
so rigorous in this regard. What harm can there be in a 
clergyman being married ? What good can unmarried clergy~- 
men do, which married ministers might not do as well, and 
actually do as well? 

' Mr. K. Lam afraid, you have put your foot ona slippery 
ground this time, Doctor, and first as for the harm that there can 
be in a priest being married, I say there is a great deal of harm. 
The priest, you will surely grant, should bea man of God, and 
busy with the things of God. He should spend a great deal of 
his time in prayer, the reading of the Scriptures and the pre- 
paration of hissermons. Now [maintain that a married priest 
will find many obstacles in doing these things. 

All farther discussion was here abruptly checked by an urgent 
message from the wife of Herr Neumann, who, hastily and 
in some confusion departed. 


_ In writing this and the preceding Night, the author has been 
very much helped by the perusal of ‘Discussions between Fr. 
Maguire and Mr. Gregg” and the Clifton Tracts. | 


NINTH NIGHT. 
DeDRee 


Wuat news about Herr Neumann, Doctor, queried Mr. 
Rau; I hope it was nothing very serious that deprived us so 
suddenly of his pleasant company last Thursday. 

Rather serious I should say, replied the Doctor, Herr Neu-, 
mann’s only child, little Johnny, has been attacked by small pox. 
For three days he was hovering between life and death, but I 
hear he is now out of danger, andI hope Herr Neumann will 
bethere soon to confirm this good news. 

Well, that’s indeed sad news, I mean as far as the sickness 
is concerned. But do you know the other news that’s going 
round, Doctor? People say that you have become a Catholic. 
To tell you the truth, I suspected long ago that you were one 
at heart, from the many points of Catholic doctrine which you 
have admitted one after the other. | 

Good gracious, Mr. Rau! exclaimed Dr. Bernard. Ia 
Catholic atheart! How can yousay so? All I have admit- 
ted so far has been clearly proved from the Bible, and, I repeat 
it, our maxim is “ the Bible, the whole Bible, and the Bible 
only.” So I may safely admit all I have admitted and at the 
same time remain a good Protestant. 

O yes, remain agood Protestant! rejoined Mr. Rau. And 
who'll believe what you say, after what took place in your 
journey to Beypoor ? | 

Oh, I see what you are up to now, said the Doctor laughingly. 
That rascally peon of the Inspector—If I ever catch hold of 
him he’d better look out for himself. —_ | 

It must have been a most edifying sight, said I, to see you 
there in the middle of the road abjuring your errors and im- 
ploring all the saints to intercede for you. I wish I 
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had been there to witness this scene. 
Ah, “ tn quoque, Brute!” putin Dr. Bernard. But | guess 
what is the matter. You want to havea little fun. Know 
however, that, notwithstanding all you may say to the contrary, 
I will never admit that I was thrown off the horse. I have never 
been thrown in all my life. Of course, when I saw the poor 
beast on the ground, unable to get up under the heavy burthen 
it had on its back, I had pity on it, and made a jump. 
Here Herr Neumann made his appearance, and shortly after 
the Doctor resumed the discussion where we left off last time by 
saying: Mr. Keating, you consider a wife an obstacle to 
the duties the priests have to perform. Now I cannot agree 
with you there. I maintain that a good wife is just the person to 
make him attend to these holy exercises the better. You know 
that the female sex is renowned for their pious inclinations. A 
pious wife is just the thing to fan the flame of devotion that is 
burning in the heart of her husband. Again, she can be of great 
use to him in the composition of his sermons, for women, you 
know, know all the gossip and scandals of the town, and thus she 
can enlighten her husband as to the matters he could preach 
about with greater fruit. 
Mr. R. Three cheers for the champion of the ladies ! 
What an encomium on the devout sex! I wonder why you 
have not as yet taken one of these pious auxiliaries yourself, 
Doctor. 
Mr. K. Joking apart, I fear, Doctor, you have got 
into a mess with St. Paul, for he says, 1 Cor. ch. 7. v.32. “ He 
that is without a wife is solicitous for the things that belong 
to the Lord, how he may please God. But he that is with a 
wife is solicitous for the things of the world, how he may please 
his wife, and is divided.” Now I am of opinion that the 
priest’s chief duty is to please God, and to be solicitous for the 
things of God. 
Again, even in the old law, the priests of the temple were 
obliged to remain in the temple and observe chastity during 
the week they had to perform the sacred functions. How 
much more becoming then is it, that the priests of the new law, 
who, according to the Catholic doctrine, the true one, as I hope 
to show you some day, consecrate, touche and receive daily 
the body and. blood ofhis Lord, how much more becoming is 

“it, L say, that they’ should be always chaste and.undefiled. But 
let us come now to the functions of the priest, the assisting of 
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the sick and the dying, be it at home, in the hospital or on the 
battle field, in time of contagious diseases as well as in time of 
ordinary ones, and the preaching of the Gospel to the 
heathen ;— 

Dr. B. Well, let us come to it. Why, do you mean to 
assert that Protestant ministers do not visit the sick in conta- 
gious diseases? I don’t like to talk about myself. But last 
get 1 myself went and attended some cholera-stricken people. 

o you see, we do our duty as well as your priests in this 
fespect..: ;. 

Mr. K. Yes, I know you went, Doctor, and I congra- 
tulate you on your zeal and courage. But shall I tell you why 
you went, and why yon did not stay at home or run away. 

Dr. B. I should be most anxious to know the reasons. 

Mr. K. The reasons are simply these. When you were 
called upon to visit these sick people, there was no devout fe- 
male partner at home, to throw herself on her knees, to embrace 
your feet, and to implore you with tears in her eyes not to ex- 
pose yourself to an untimely death and to make her a widow 
in her early years. There were no three or four little children 
_aréund, holding up their tiny hands in supplication and beg- 
ging you not to send them either to an untimely grave or to 
make them fatherless. Ah, Doctor, could you have remained 
proof against such a heart-rending scene? Don’t you think 
the tempter would have whispered in your ear “ charity begins 
at home ?” Iam much afraid that instead of a walk to the sick 
man’s house, you would have packed up all your things as 
quick as possible, and taken a trip to the Nilgiris, to save, if 
possible, your own life and the lives of those dear to you. 

But tell me, were they married or unmarried clergymen, 
Catholic priests or Protestant ministers, who during the last 
American war of Secession, and the late Franco-Prussian 
war remained at the soldier’s side when the balls were whistling 
around his ears, ready to give him the last consolations of reli- 
gion, and to receive his last words? Ah, they were Catholic 
priests, and Catholic priests alone. Their heroism and zeal was 
so great and conspicuous as to elicit the applause even of Pro- 
testant and infidel officers. 

H. N. But, my dear Mr. Keating, there were Protes- 
tant ministers as well as Catholic priests accompanying both 
armies. 

Mr. K. Yes, there were. But where were they generally 
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to befound? With the ambulances or in some other place of 
safety where no ball could reach them, or in the lecture room 
reading the Bible for half an hour orso. But were they often 
seen on the battle field? Would a married clergyman with a 
wife and a number of children ever have had the courage to 
make the sacrifice which the parish priest of des Horties made 
during the Franco-Prussian war? The German soldiers were 
approaching a certain town, when a number of shots were fired 
at them by two persons, who, as was found out afterwards, did 
not live there. The Prussian captain enraged at this wanton 
act entered the town, and told the Maire either to give up the 
culprits, or to hand over six persons to be shot. As the guilty 
persons had fled, the six names were drawn by lot. One of 
these persons was the father of five small children, who got rav- 
ing mad when he was sent into prison. The priest of the 
village Mons. Gerd tried his best to prepare him for death. 
But impossible. Finally, to save both the soul of this poor per- 
son and the children, he resolved to offer the Prussian officer his 
own life in exchange. The offer was accepted, and the poor 
yess: was on the point of being shot down, when by accident a 

russian Major passing by, inquired why the priest was there, 
ordered the execution to be postponed, referred the case to the 
general, who finally pardoned the whole village on account 
of the noble self-devotion of the priest. 

Dr. B. Butthat is only one instance of self-devotion. I 
think if I were to search the annals of these two wars, I might 
hunt up one or the other act of self-devotion also on the part of 
the Protestant Clergy. 

Mr. K. Yes one instance in a thousand. In the begin- 
ning of the Franco-Prussian war there were only 46 Catholic 
chaplains on the French side. In Sept. more than 10,000 
priests had asked permission to accompany the army. Ov those 
who were accepted many a brave priest died on the 
battle-field at the side of the soldier to whom he was giving the 
last consolations of religion. Others, and their number is by 
no means small, died in the march from fatigue; others were 
shot down while removing the wounded from the battle-field, 
others again death overtook at home in consequence of the 
wounds they had received or the privations which they had en- 
dured during the war. The house of the Eudistes de Redon 
alone lost five priests, and the order of Jesuits lost at least as 
many. Besides, I can give you the names of at least 25 priests 
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who were not deterred by the privations, the bad treatment and 
insults they so often received from the Germans from follow- 
ing the French prisoners into captivity. The Prussian 
Catholic clergy both secular and regular behaved in the same 
manner and the same must be said of the American clergy. 
Three of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus that accompanied 
the army are personally known to me, and I know that they never 
left their post, but exposed their lives to the greatest dangers, 
in order to save the souls of those who were falling at their side. 

Mr, R. That’s really beautiful. Surely no married 
man could be expected to make such sacrifices. So, Doctor, 
you see Mr. Keating was right when he said, you had trod 
on slippery ground. You have indeed slipped into deep water. 
But mind, there is one plank of safety left yet. At least as far 
as the preaching of the Gospel to the heathen is concerned, you 
have done as much, and I should think much more than the 
Catholics. For have you not missionaries in all parts of the 
world, in India, China, Japan ? 

Mr. K. Missionaries? Who and where are they? 
What conversions have they made? The Protestant church 
had indeed, and has still a large number of high-salaried gentle- 
men, living in the large towns of India, China or other pagan 
countries, surrounded by all the comforts of civilized life, and 
the appendage of a numerous family, preaching every Sunday 
at most to half a dozen or so of converts who are generally 
their own servants, or people highly-paid for their attendance, 
behind closed doors, and, though protected by British bayonets, 
nevertheless ready to run away at the slightest sign of danger, 
—persons of that kind you have indeed many. But true 
missionaries, persons ready to penetrate into the interior, and to 
put up with the inconveniences of climate, food and lodging to 
be met there, persous ready to preach the Gospel in open day~ 
light, and in defiance of the cruel edicts of the Pagan authori- 
ties or the infuriated mob, persons, finally, ready to sacrifice 
everything, even life itself for Him, who laid down first His 
life for them, persons of that description I say you have none, 
nor will you ever have them. 

Mr. fh. Bravo, Mr. Keating. If declamation alone 
could carry the day, you have carried it already. But you 
_know facts speak louder than words, and carry more conviction 
to the mind. Have you any favts to support your assertions ? 

Mr. K. Facts! Youcall for facts? Well facts you 
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shall have, and two large volumes of them, collected from 
the letters of the Protestant missionaries themselves or their 
admirers, by a person who was one of their number for a time. 
Have you ever heard of “Christian Missions, by Marshall.” 

Mr. R. Ihave, but I never read the book. 

Mr. K. The best thing then both you and Dr. Bernard 
can do, is to get the book from the Codialboil Library, and read 
it. Iam certain you will not regret my advice, for it is both 
interesting and instructive. | 

- Dr. B. Well, but, to return to our muttons. I do not 
see what right your Church has to oblige priests to take the 
vow of chastity, when there is no commandment of the Lord to 
that effect. 

Mr. K. It is true there is no express commandment 
to do so to be foundin Holy Scripture. But we haye many 
reasons to believe that Jesus must have told the Apostles that 
it was His wish that priests should be unmarried, as soon as 
circumstances should permit it. 

H. N. And pray what were the circumstances which 
did not allow of this law being introduced at once, and what 
are the reasons that make you believe that our Saviour desiree 
to have it introduced afterwards? 

Mr. K. The reason why this law could not be introduced 
at once was, that the greater number of converts amongst the 
Jews and the Gentiles, were marriedmen. So it would have 
been impossible to find a sufficient number of proper ministers, 
if married men had not been admitted. 

Dr. B. That’s satisfactory to my thinking. So you 
may pass to the second objection of Herr Neumann, which, 
I fear, you'll not find it so easy to get over. 

Mr. K. The reasons which ought to incline us very 
atrongly to hold that Christ’s wish was that priests should not 
marry as soon as circumstances should allow this law to be ob- 
served are: lst that all the Apostles were either unmarried men, 
or had left their wives; 2nd that there is not a single example 
either in the Latin or Greek Church of a priest having been 
allowed to marry, or remarry in case the first wife died. 
Lastly, the Council of Carthage and the early Fathers, whom 
[have cited, say that the law of celibacy was introduced by 
the Apostles and observed by all antiquity. Now can we 
suppose that the Apostlos would have introduced this law, if 
they had received no instructions to this effect from our Lord? 
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But even if our Lord had not left any instructions to that 
effect the Popes might have promulgated a law as they have the 
right to do on any matters concerning the good of the Society, 
of which they are the head. However I do not mean to as- 
sert that it is absolutely necessary that priests should not 
marry, I only say thatit is better; and consequently the 
Church has for good reasons prohibited priests to marry. . 
H. N. But what becomes of the liberty of man when 
you go so far as to oblige a person against his will to make a vow 
of chastity. If this is not tyranny I do not know what is. 
Mr. K. Where, pray, is the tyranny? Is any one 
forced to become a priest? Certainly not. On the contrary, 
the Church observes the greatest caution in the selection of 
her ministers. She trains them carefully for many years be- 
forehand with this one thought in view, that they are to be 
priests. She rejects many of those that present themselves, 
simply because she finds that they are not called to this parti- 
cular state of life. She makes use of a hundred provisions and 
checks in order to guard those she thinks chosen for this ar- 
duous calling; and it is only after repeated trials and at the 
age of 24 that she allows them to take their final engagement. 
Mr. fk. That’s a precious kind of liberty. It is like 
putting a halter round a person’s neck, and then telling 
him that he is free to save his life. 
Mr. K. But that’s a thing of everyday occurrence. 
Are no conditions imposed on those who wish to enter the 
civil service? Are there no conditions for those who wish 
to join the army, whether as privates or officers? Are there 
not some laws relative even to marriage in the latter case? 
Well then, why should not the Church be allowed to lay 
down some conditions for those who wish to get employ- 
ment in her state, or who wish to join her army either as 
captains or superior officers. She has found out by expe- 
rience that an unmarried priest is better fitted for the sacred 
functions, and the arduous duties he has to perform than a 
married one. She consequently refuses the latter and accepts 
the former. What prudent statesman would not do the 
same in the choice of its magistrates and officers? But 
the principal reason after all.is, that the priest freely chooses 
this state. It is by his own free choice that he makes the 
vow of chastity, and having once taken it, he is bound before 
God to keep it. No one, you know, is forced to becomes 
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priest; many on the contrary of those who freely offer them- 
selyes are rejected, as I observed before. 

H. N. The argument which you gave, Mr. Keating, might 
be accepted, if it did not rest on a false hypothesis. You compar- 
ed the Church, Ist, to a society in which there are the common 
people, and the magistrates—2ndly to an army, where there are 
privates and officers. Now there is no such thing in the church, 
all are alike. 

Dr. B. What in the world are you saying Herr Neu- 
mann! You can’t mean to assert that the priests and bishops 
are not above the common people. You certainly can’t deny 
that the former are the guides, the leaders, the superiors 
of the latter ? 

H. N. Ido assert the former, and I most emphatically 
deny the litter. The assumption is against Scripture. 

-" Mr. R. Well, that’s capital; you bring Herr Neumann, 
to help you to fight Mr. Keating, and then you turn against 
him, Doctor. It’s as good as a play. . 

Dr. B. Amicus Plato, magis amica veritas, was the 
maxim of St. Augustine, and itis mine too. You say my 
assumption is against Scripture. If so, pray produce your 

roofs. 

; H. N. Well, here isone. When the Apostles asked our 
Saviour “ Who thinkest Thou, is the greatest in the kingdom 
of Heaven” Jesus replied : “ unless you become as little child- 
ren, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” Matt. 
ch. 18. v. 1. and inch. 20. v. 25. our Saviour tells them “ Ye 
know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them: and they that are great, exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you.” I think these texts 
show clearly that Christ wishes all His disciples to be equal, 
and not one domineering over the other. 

Mr. K. 1 can’t agree with you there. For in both 
these instances which you have cited, Christ merely reproves 
the Apostles for their pride, which made every one ot them 
imagine that he was better than the others, and He recom- 
mends to them the virtue of humility, necessary not only in 
inferiors, but also in superiors. But He does by no means 
exclude the superiority of one over the other, or the power 
of one teaching and ruling the others. This is evident from 
the words which immediately follow: ‘Even as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Sure- 
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ly Jesus was the Lord and Master of the Apostles and acted 
as such on all occasions. 

H. N. Remember that our Saviour’s last prayer to 
His heavenly Father was “ Let them be one as You and | are 
one.” There ought to be therefore the greatest unity a- 
mong Christians. Among them, there ought to be, as Luther 
rightly remarks, no sect, no difference of persons, no cleric or 
laic, no anointed or shaven, i. e. monks. 

Mr. K. And are there no sects among you, Herr 
Neumann? Even Bellarmine could say in his time that 
there were nearly as many sects as there were towns, 
and as many creeds as there were heads. And what was 
true then, is still more true in our own days. Unity is only 
to be found in the Catholic Church. Union is indeed re- 
quired in the Church of God. But what kind of union? 
It is the union of charity, the union of faith, foras St. Paul 
says in his Epistle to the Ephesians, ch. 4. v. 6. “One Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.” All Christ- 
ians must have the same faith, they must all think, say and be- 
lieve the same thing; and they must love one another with a true 
charity which forgets all distinctions and differences of for- 
tune, birth or nation. But is the distinction between Clergy 
and Laity incompatible with this unity of charity and faith ? 
Does it destroy it? Certainly not. The human body is com- 
posed of several parts, there are divers members, the eye is 
not the ear, and the hands are not the feet, nor has each 
the same functions to perform and nevertheless the human body 
is said to be one. For as St. Paul says 1 Cor. ch. 12. v. 17. seqq. 
“If the whole body were the eye: where would be the hearing ? 
If the whole were hearing: where would be the smelling? 
But now God hath set the members every one of them in the 
body as it hath pleased him. And if they all were one 
member, where would be the body? But now there are many 
members indeed, yet one body” Thus also in the Church 
of God, which St. Paul likens to a body, some are 
Priests and others are Laymen. But this is a variety of 
members and parts only, the body is one, for all have one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God the Father, one 
Mother the Church, and we live and are nourished all 
by the same spirit. 

Hl. N. But does not St. Paul say: Gal. ch. 3. v. 28 
in the Church of God “there is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
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is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus 

Mr. R. Excuse me if I interrupt you for a moment. 
It seems to me the words you have just been quoting, contain 
rather an odd doctrine. They seem to imply that as soon as 
one becomes a Christian all distinctions of nation or caste cease. 
If so I do not see how you Catholics can keep up caste dis- 
tinctions, as I know you do in some parts of India. Nor 
do I understand why your colleagues, Herr Neumann, send 
over to Germany for an eligible partner when they intend to 
marry. It seems to me it would be more consistent with 
this text, and the union you advocate, if they married the 
first best native girl they convert. 

Mr. K. Bravo, Mr. Rau. However I must apprize 
you that your tirade affects Protestants only, who are but too 
often inclined to take the words of a text literally, without 
considering at all the context, and thus the meaning be- 
comes at times ridiculous, as in the present instance. Now 
surely you cannot mean to say, Herr Neumann, that this 
text is to be taken in its literal sense. Does every one 
among you become a German from the moment he becomes 
a Christian? So you see clearly that the text must be inter- 
preted in some other way, which is less ridiculous, and at 
the same time true. 

Mr. R. Well, how do you Catholics explain the text? . 

Mr. K. Taking into consideration the context, the 
true meaning is: in the Church of God your salvation 
does not depend on your belonging to the male or female 
sex, on being of this or that nation, nor is it this that makes 
you children of God, but “faith in Christ Jesus.” We “are 
all. one in Christ Jesus” for we all make but one body, of 
which Christ Jesus is the head. 

And. this is also true with regard to Priests and Laymen; 

their. salvation, as St. Jerome, St. Epiphanius and Origen 
remark, depends not on their state, but on the manner in 
which each one lives in his state. They too help to constitute 
that body, in which, as I stated before, there is a variety of 
members, ; 
_ &. N, Anyhow this distinction is an innovation, an 
invention, of some.of the later Fathers of the Church. Hap- 
py should we be if it had never entered into their minds to 
introduce so unfortunate a distinction, for it has been the 
cause of'so, many disputes, and has done so much harm. 
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Mr. K. And pray to what Father do you ascribe this 
innovation? In what year did he live? I never heard of his 
name. Besides the earlier Fathers of the Church maintained 
the same distinction. Tertullian (lib. de Monogamia) says: 
‘““when we are excited and puffed up by pride, we apply to 
ourselves the words of Scripture ‘Sacerdotes nos Deo et 
Patri fecit,’ (and hath made us Priests unto God, Apoc. 
1. v. 6.) and we think ourselves equal to the Priests, but 
when we consider their priestly function we see at once that 
we are not.” The same distinction is clearly laid down by 
Origen, hom. 7in Hierem, by St. Epiphanius and St. Jerome. 
Even in the Apostolical canons, this distinction between 
clerics and laics occurs more than once. (see can. 12. 
13. 15.) 

H. N. But certainly this distinction did not exist in 
the days of the Apostles. For St. Peter, 1 Pet. ch. 5. v. 2. 
charges the Bishops “ to feed the flock of God...... not as 
being Lords over God’s heritage, but being examples to the 
flock.” Now the word used in the Greek version for her- 
itage is cleros. So the clerus was made up of all the faith- 
ful, who constituted the Bishop’s flock. 

Dr. B. Well, Herr Neumann, I should have never ex- 
pected you to bring forward this text. It destroys all you 
have been building up so far. You asserted a moment ago 
that priests and Bishops are not above the common people, 
and here you adduce a text which states clearly that Bishops 
at least are above the common people, and that consequently 
there is a distinction between the people and the Clergy. 

Mr. K. Besides are you certain that the words “in eleros”’ 
regard all the faithful? Have you any solid proof for such 
an assumption? Why can they not regard the clergy only ? 
St. Peter was writing to, and giving counsel to Bishops 
who had under them both priests and Laymen. With re- 
gard to the former he tells them not to domineer over them, 
not to show themselves haughty, but to be kind, affable and 
- humble, with regard to the latter he admonishes them not to 
seek filthy lucre in their ministration. If however you main- 
tain that the whole church is the heritage (the clerus) of the 
Lord, because Christ bought it with His precious blood, I 
answer that this does not prevent the clergy from being the 
Lord’s inheritance in a special manner. Jor do not the Pro- 
phets call the whole Jewish nation now and then the inheri- 
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tance of the Lord? And nevertheless the priestly functions 
were especially reserved to the tribe of Levi, they in a special 
manner were the clerus of the Lord. 

After this rejoinder Herr Neumann said something about 
an appointment. This made us break up our meeting for 
the night. 


eet P CC 


TENTH NIGHT. 


Wet, what makes you so late to-night, Doctor? we had al- 
most*given up all hopes of your pleasant company, said 1, when 
he made his appearance almost an hour after the usual time of 
our meeting. 

Thad a very curious case to-night, answered Dr. Bernard, 
It shows but too clearly what imagination can do. I was sum- 
moned in all haste to see a person, who, I was told, had been 
suddenly attacked by cholera. Arrived at the house, I saw at 
a glance that there was no question of cholera. The poor man 
had been reading in the Papers that there was cholera at Tri- 
chinapoli and Bombay, and fear had worked upon him in such 
a manner, that a few slight symptoms of diarrhea and vomiting, 
probably brought on by eating more than was good for him, 
made him believe that he had an attack of cholera. I tried my 
best to calm his fears, and administered some pills to him to 
put his stomach in order; and when I left him half an hour 
ago, he was all right. 

Well, put in Herr Neumann, I think the cases of cholera 
people talked so much about last year were of the same stamp, 
that is they were nat cases of realcholera. All the cases I have 
heard of had but two prominent symptoms, vomiting and purg- 
ing, there was no icy coldness, no cramps in the legs or bowels, 
as is usually the case in bona fide cases of cholera, Any how 
one thing appears certain, that those who got a severe attack 
of the disease were carried away by it; notwithstanding the 
camphor pills so freely supplied them from the police station. 

Not all, put in the Doctor, none of my patients have 
died. As for giving them camphor pills it was simply 
ridiculous. Camphor is only of use to drive away icy 
coldness, and cramps, and as Herr Neumann said a moment 
ago, these symptoms were absent in those cases. 
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But what medicine then did you give Doctor, queried 1? 


Oh I gave Ars. and Veratrum alternately. I took two tum- 
blers of water, put a drop or two of Ars. into one, a drop or 
two of Ver. into another, and then gave a spoonful alternately 
of each after every access of vomiting or purging. 


Bless my soul, exclaimed I, that sounds like homeopathy, 
Doctor. You don’t mean to say that you use homeeopathic 
medicines and doses in the treatment of cholera? . This is simply 
absurd. How can such infinitesimal doses have any effect in 
such a violent disease ? 


Call it absurd, or whatever you please, replied the Doctor, 
but the fact is that everyone whom I treated in the above 
manner recovered within a day or two, sometimes after three 
or four hours. In some cases the purging and vomiting had 
gone on for a considerable time, and that you may not say 
that they were not bona fide cases, I have but to state, that in one 
house, where I was called to attend three persoris, three others 
had died of the same disease a few days previous. My three 
patients were out of danger by the next evening. 

That was indeed a great success, chimed in Mr. Rau. But 
what is the difference between homeopathy and allopathy ? and 
which system do you think best, Mr. Keating? 

Ob, said I laughingly, the distinction is clear from the motto 
ofboth. Similia similibus curantur says the homeopath, and 
contraria contrariis curantur, the allopath. Suppose for example 
that you were suffering from indigestion, a homeopath, in order 
to cure you, would advise you to take a good hearty dinner, the 
allopath on the contrary would put you on short allowance. 
As for the merits of the two systems a friend of mine once told 
me, tho allopaths kill their patients by their enormous doses of 
medicine and the homeeopaths allow them to die for want of 
medicine. So if you wish to live long, Mr. Rau, keep away 
from both and take dame nature for your physician. 

Very well, replied Mr. Rau, I shall follow your advice, but 
it is time to begin our discussion. If I remember well, Herr 
Neumann and the Doctor did not agree very well on some 
points. The Doctor maintained that there was a distinction be- 
tween the Clergy and the Laity, and Herr Neumann denied it. 

H. N. Yes, I did, and the Doctor has given no proof, 
so far, from Scripture that there are two sorts of persons in 
the church, the common people, and the priests and bishops. 
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Dr. B. Because you did not give me any chance of 
doing so. You fellin with your objection at once. Well then, 
I maintain that Christ gave His church the power to teach, 
to govern and to administer the sacraments. 

Ist, He gave her the power, nay the order to teach the word 
of God “ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.” Matt. ch. 
28. v. 19, or as St. Mark has it, “‘ Go ye into the whole world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” Mark ch. 16. v. 
15. He imposed upon all men the duty of hearing the church, 
as is clear from Luke ch. 10. v.16., “ He that heareth you, 
heareth Me: and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me. And he 
that despiseth Me, despiseth Him that sent Me. ” 

2ndly, He gave His church the power of administering the 
sacraments when He said “ Baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” and “do this in 
commemoration of Me.” 

It is on this account that St. Paul says: ‘“ Let a man so 
look upon us as the Ministers of Christ, and the dispensers of 
the mysteries of God.” 1 Cor. ch. 4. v. 1. 

Lastly, He gave her the power of governing, for He said 
“Whatever you shall bind upon earth shall be bound also in 
heaven.” “ And if he will not hear the church let him be to 
thee as the heathen and the publican.” But where there are 
some to teachand to govern and others to be taught, to be 
governed, there must be superiors and inferiors. 

H. N. I grant most willingly that “ Jesus Christ has 
appointed officials of the church who are to conduct the church 
in the right faith and protect them, to interpret and teach the 
Word of God and to administer the Sacraments. These offi- 
cials are not the rulers but servants of the church as is clear 
from 1 Peterch. 5. v. 3. ‘“ Neither as domineering over the 
clergy, but being made patterns of the flock from the heart, ” 
and “ You are a chosen generation a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation.’ The Priest Jesus Christ who has offered himself as 
a sacrifice, is Chief Priest, as is evident from Hebrews ch. 10. 
v.11. “And every priest indeed, standeth daily ministering 
and often offering the same sacrifices, which can never takeaway 
sins. But He oftering one sacrifice for our sins, for ever sitteth 
on the right hand ofGod...... For by one oblation He hath per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified.” Walz. No. 36—7. 

Dr, B. Excuse me, Herr Neumann, and don’t think me 
rude, if F say that your way of arguing is very strange indeed. 
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You assert and deny the same thing in one breath. First you 
admit that Christ has appointed officials of the church, and then 
you assert that these officials are not the rulers but the servants 
of the church. What would the Collector say if you told him 
that he was not above the common people, had no 
authority over them? I fail to see how your words do not 
imply a contradiction, unless you mean merely to say 
that the officials of the church must work for the good of 
the flock. ‘This of course is true. Again you say that there 
are no priests, because Christ is the Chief Priest, and you assert 
that all Christians are priests. Besides from the fact that 
Christ is the High Priest, how do you come to the conclusion 
that there are no secondary priests under Him. The term 
High Priest seems to imply that there are others under Him. 
No doubt St. Peter wished the bishops and priests to be a 
model of all virtues, for they are the light put upon the candle- 
stick. And one of these virtues is charity. He therefore ad- 
vises them not to show themselves harsh and unkind to those 
under them. That he does not exclude the power of ruling and 
governing those under them is clear, for in the next verse he 
tells the “ young men to be subject to the ancients.” | 

H. N. You misinterpret me, Doctor, for I did not mean 
to say that there were no such persons as priests, I 
only maintained that there were not two such distinct 
classes of people in the church as priests and laymen. 
On the contrary I maintain that all of us are priests. But as 
all cannot exercise the priestly functions, the people choose 
particular persons for these offices, in the same manner as in 
a republic they elect their magistrates. When those are once 
chosen by the people, it is their duty and their office to teach, 
to govern and to administer the sacraments. 

Dr. B. Your theory of choosing priests might receive 
some consideration, if it were not at variance with the Gospel. 
Christ himself appointed special and select men, viz., the 
Apostles, as is clear from St. Luke ch. 6. v. 12: “ And it came 
to pass, in those days, that He went out into a mountain to 
pray: and He passed the whole night in the prayer of God. 
And when it was day, He called his disciples, and He chose 
twelve of them (whom also He named Apostles:). Simon 
whom He surnamed Peter, and Andrew his brother, James 
and John, Philip and Bartholomew, Matthew and Thomas, 
James the son of Alpheus, and Simon who is ealled Zelotes : 
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And Jude the brother of James, and Judas Iscariot, who was 
the traitor.” 

He gave them all power “As the Father hath sent Me, | 
also send you.” John. ch. 20. v, 21. 

And He gave it to them and to them alone to the exclu- 
sion of Laymen. This is evident from the very words which 
our Saviour employed, and from the testimony of the Apostles: 
“Him God raised up the third day, and gave Him to be made 
manifest. Vot to all the people, but to witnesses preordained by 
God even tous, who ate and drank with Him after He rose 
again from the dead. And He commanded us to preach to the 
people.” 

The same is evident from the practice of the Apostles who 
did not allow the people to choose their priests, but set over 
them both bishops and priests, with power to teach and to gov- 
ern them, as you may see in Acts ch. 14. v. 22, and ch, 20. 
v. 28. 

This also follows from the organic constitution of the 
Church, which St. Paul likens to a body which has many 
members, but all the members have not the same office. Rom. 
ch. 12. v. 4. “Some indeed, He gave to be Apostles, and some 
prophets, and others evangelists, and others pastors and _teach- 
ers.” Ephes. ch. 4. v. 11. God selecting them Himself as is 
clear from the following words: ‘“‘Separate Me Saul and Bar- 
nabas for the work to which I have taken them.” Acts ch, 18. 
v. 2. 
H. N. 1 see clearly from what you have said, Doctor, 
that you are of that school of Anglicans who are on the high- 
road to Catholicism. May be that you count Holy Orders as 
one of the Sacraments ? 

Dr. B. 1 don’t see at all, how the admissions which I 
have made so far, will lead me to Catholicity. All I have said 
so far, has been taken from the Bible, and my principle is: “the 
Bible and the Bible only.” If you don’t go by that principle, 
I don’t see by what principle you go. As for admitting Holy 
-Orders to be a Sacrament, | shall have no great difficulty to 
do so, provided Mr. Keating gives me some good proofs from 
Scripture. 

Mr. K. Before I give you any proofs, pray tell me 
what is your notion of a Sacrament? Do you hold, as we Ca- 
tholics do, that ‘a Sacrament is an outward sign of inward 
grace, ordained by Christ, by which grace is given to our souls?” 
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Dr. B. I have no fault to find with this definition, so 
you have only to show me, that Holy Orders has these three 
marks, and I'll add Holy Orders to the two Sacraments, which 
I admit. But don’t forget, two and one make only three, which 
is a good way from seven. 

Mr. K. First then, Holy Orders has the exterior visible 
sign required for a Sacrament, namely the imposition of the 
hands of the bishop. It was in this manner that St. Paul and 
St. Barnabas were ordained; for we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles ch. 13. v. 3. “When they had fasted and prayed, and 
laid their hands on them, they sent them away.” And in ch. 
14, “And when they had ordained elders,” or as the Greek 
version has it “ When they had made them priests by the im- 
position of hands.” So also St. Paul tells St. Timothy “Neg- 
lect not the gift that is in thee by prophecy with the laying on 
the hands of the presbytery” (priesthood in the Cath. vers.) 
and ch. 5 “Lay hands suddenly onno man.” Finally 2 Tim. 1. 
it is said: “Stir up the gift of God which is in thee by the put- 
ting on of my hands.” All these texts are clear and have been 
always understood by the Fathers as referring to the Sacra- 
ment of Order, which on that account the Greeks call it 
cheirotonia. 

Mr. Rk. Blessme, what a big word! What does it mean 
in good English? You know my college course did not em- 
brace Greek. We have not come so far as yet herein India. 

_ Mr. K. It simply means extension, imposition of hands. 
Itis a word compounded of cheir hand and teino to lift up, to 
extend. 

Dr. B. Butare you aware that all your citations prove 
nothing ? 

Mr. K. How so? 

Dr. B. Hands were indeed imposed upon those who were 
ordained, but this imposition was a mere ceremony employed by 
our Saviour and the Apostles whenever they prayed over any 
one. Thus our Saviour imposed hands upon the little children 
that were brought to Him, and the Apostles very often did the 
same with regard to the sick. 

Mr. K. Letus understand one another, Doctor. I do 
not maintain that every imposition of hands is a sacramental 
sign. But I deny most emphatically on the other hand that the 
imposition of hands was used merely by the Apostles when they 
prayed, and I maintain that in the texts cited by me just now 
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the imposition of hands isa sacramental sign. This is evident 
from 1 Tim. 4. and 5. and 2 Tim. 1. where no mention is made 
of prayer, but where there is question of the imposition of 
hands. Secondly in Acts ch. 6. where Deacons are ordained 
by the Apostles, prayer and the imposition of hands, are clearly 
distinguished, one from another, for we read “ When they had 
laid their hands on them.” So also in the 13th chapter one 
ceremony is distinguished from the other “and when they 
had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them.” 
Thirdly the words of St. Paul (1 Tim. 5.) “ Lay hands 
suddenly on no man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins” 
cannot be understood of the ceremony of imposing hands when 
simply praying over any one, but must be understood of the 
ceremony by which the ministers of the church are ordained. 
For how can any one, who prays for another, be the latter even 
most unworthy, most wicked, be said to be a partaker of that 
man’s sin? 

H. N. But the Greek word cheiroteinein does not pro- 
perly mean to impose hands, but to extend hands, or better to 
hold up hands by way of suffrage. Before the Apostles ordain- 
ed any one they called together the people and they (the people) 
signified their acceptance of the person proposed by lifting up 
their hands. 

Mr. K. Your objection does not upset my arguments, 
Whatever may be the meaning of the Greek word in common 
use, certain it is that in ecclesiastical language it signifies the 
extension of hands over the heads of those who are to be ordain- 
ed, as is clear from the works of St. Chrysostom (hom. 10 in 
priorem ad Timotheum), the epistle of the Nicene council to the 
Alexandrians (Theod. lib. 1. hist. cap. 9), and from the Greeks 
who call the sacrament of Holy Orders, the sacrament of the 
imposition of hands, cheirotonia. The same is the opinion of St. 
Jerome who is certainly the best authority in the matter. 

Besides I beg you to notice that the Bible does not say that 
the Apostles ordained the persons after the people had signified 
their consent by the lifting up of their hands, but on the con- 
trary it is expressly stated that the Apostles themselves im- 
posed hands on them. 

H. N. Very well. But where is the promise of sancti- 
fying grace ? 

Mr. K. This promise is to be found in the words of 


St. Paul to Timothy, 1 Tim. ch. 4: “ Neglect not the gift, 
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that is in thee etc.” and 2 Tim.ch. 1. “Stir up the gift of 
God which is in thee by the putting of my hands. ” 

H. N. Those words do prove only that some grace, 
some gift was conferred upon Timothy. But they do not prove 
that he received justifying grace, grace cleansing him from sin. 
And nevertheless this grace should have been received, in 
order to callthis rite of imposing hands a sacrament. The 
reception of the other gifts of the Holy Ghost, such as the 
gift of prophecy, the gitt of tongues ete., is nowhere in Scrip- 
a culled a sacrament, nor do I suppose that you hold it to 
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Mr. K. No, certainly I donot. But you reason ona 
false supposition. You seem to suppose that every sacrament 
must primarily confer justifying grace, grace cleansing us 
from sin. But this is true only of Pantew and Penance: the 
other sacraments are not primarily instituted to remit sin, hut 
to confer upon the receiver an increase of grace, which grace 
makes him more pleasing to God. This grace is called by 
Theologians second sanctifying grace or augmentation of grace 
(because it further sanctifies souls already sanctified), in oppo- 
sition to the grace which is given by the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and Penance to souls stained by mortal sin, which grace 
is called first sanctifying grace or justifying grace, because it 
changes the receiver from the state of sin to that of holiness.* 

But if you still persist in your assertion that every sacrament 
should give justifying grace, grace which cleanses us from sin, 
how then can you hold that the Lord’s Supper is a Sacrament, 
for, even according to you, those who receive it, should have 
their conscience free from guilt, conformable to the instruction 
of St. Paul, ‘“ Let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of 
that bread and drink that cup.” 1 Cor. ch. 11. y. 28. 

That there is no question of other gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
such as tho gifts of prophecy, the gifts of tongues ete., but of 
sanctifying grace, is clear also from 2 Tim.1. “ For God hath 
not given us (bishops) the spirit of fear, but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind. ” 


Dr, B. But then remember that the word employed in 


® All the Sacraments also bestow upon the receiver actual graces 
Proper to the end of each; or rather they give him the right, founded on 
sanctifying grace, to receive actual graces, corresponding to the end of the 
Sacrament that has been received, whenever he may stand in need of them, 
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Greek is charisma, which does not signify sanctifying grace. 
Besides there is the word prophetia, which again signifies 
simply a gift of the Holy Ghost, and not sanctifying grace. 

Mr. K. Why, Doctor, do you take for granted that the 
word charisma in holy scripture never signifies sanctifying 
grace? Tor in chapter. 5. v. 15. to the Romans St. Paul 
employs indiscriminately the word charis and charismata for 
sanctifying grace. As for the word prophetia, St. Paul does 
say that the grace received was the gift of prophecy. 

Mr. R. What learned people youare! I really regret 
that I don’t know Greek. Ihave almost a mind to begin to 
study it now, in order to be able to take part in your learned 
discussions. 

Dr. B. Have a little patience, Mr. Rau; we shall soon 
have done with this subject, and then we shall talk plain Eng- 
lish, about a matter which will afford you some fun, and which 
will not be much to Mr. Keating’s liking, I am afraid. 

Mr. K. And may Lask beforehand what this matter is ? 

Dr. B. Ob,I have no objection to tell you. As soon 
as we have done with Holy Orders, [ intend to attack your 
famous Confession. But Iam digressing. Let us come to 
the point. You have not provéd as yet the divine institution 
of the Sacrament of Holy Orders, and indeed I do not see how 
you will be able to prove it, for the Gospel says not a word 
about it. 

Mr. K. Don’t be too sure about that. The divine insti- 
tution of the sacrament of the Holy Orders is clear from Acts 
13 where it is said “ As they ministered to the Lord and fasted, 
the Holy Ghost said:—“ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto J have called them” and Acts ch. 20. v. 28 
“Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers (bishops in the 
Catholic version from the Latin and Greek Hpiscopus) to feed 
the church of God.” And Eph. 4 “ And he gave some, apostles ; 
and some, prophets; and some evangelists; and some pastors 
and teachers. ” 

Dr. B. These words prove only that there is an order 
to ordain ministers of the church, but they do not order that 
they should be ordained by a certain rite. According to you 
Our Lord ordained the Apostles when He said “ Do this in 
commemoration of me” but it is not said that He imposed 
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hands on them. Nor did He impose hands upon them when 
He said “ Whosesoever sins you forgive.” Nor do the Apost- 
les say anywhere in Holy Scripture that they received an 
order from Christ to ordain priests by imposing hands upon 
them. 

Mr. K. You are right there. It is nowhere in Scrip- 
ture expressly stated that Christ gave this order to the Apostles. 
But then it is expressly stated that grace was conferred on 
those on whom the Apostles imposed hands. Now it isa truth 
admitted by all that no man can attach an inward grace to an 
outward sign. Consequently the divine institution is quite 
evident. As for your objection that Christ did not impose 
hands on the Apostles when He ordained them, I first ask you, 
are you sure that He did not? How do you know? Not all 
that Christ did is to be found in the Bible, as St. John tells us 
expressly. Secondly, even if he had ordained them without im- 
posing hands on them, it would prove nothing against my the- 
sis, for Jesus Christ was free to ordain Ministers as He pleased. 
He was not necessarily bound to employ the same means, 
which He ordered the Apostles to employ. 

H. N. But was the grace really attached to the imposi- 
tion of hands ? The words “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee 
which was given thee by prophecy ” make me doubt your 
assertion. They seem to indicate that the instrument, the 
means which procured Timothy the grace of ordination was 
prophecy. 

Mr. K. The text cannot be explained in your way, for 
then it would be in opposition to the other texts of Scripture, 
which expressly state that grace was conferred by the wmpost- 
tion of hands. The meaning of the textis: (as even Calvin 
shows) Do not neglect the grace which has been given Thee, 
when you were ordained Bishop by me, in conformity with a 
revelation made to me about you (for God had revealed to St. 
Paul, and ordered him to ordain Timothy as is clear even from 
the first chapter) and according to preceeding prophecies made 
concerning you. 

Dr. B. But does it not seem rather strange to you that 
among all the Fathers of the Church Dionysius alone should 
speak of the Sacrament of Holy Order ? 

Mr. K. That’s what Luther says. But as Bellarmine 
remarked 300 years ago, it isa falsehood. (Reading a note) 
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First there is the 18th epistle of Innocent the 1st to Alexander, 
Bishop of Antiochia. Secondly the 81 ep. of Leo I. to Diosco- 
rus of Alexandria, and his 87 ep . to the Bishops of Mauritania’ 
Thirdly the letter of Anastasius Il tothe emperor Anastasius. 
Fourthly St. Gregory I. in his commentaries on the book of the 
kings lib. Iv. cap. v. Besides this we have the 2nd Council of 
Chalcedon, the second Council of Braga and lastly the Coun- 
cil of Florence, which all speak of Holy Orders as a sacrament 
of the New Law. 

Among the Fathers that wrote on the subject in dispute 
and affirming Holy Order to be a sacrament are: Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Sozomen, St. John Chrysostom, Tharasius 
Theodoretus, St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. 
Augustin. (1) 

Mr. R. I feel inclined to think, that you have been de 
vouring a whole library, these days, Mr. Keating. But re- 
member “ primum est vivere deinde philosophari.” 

Mr. K. Very good, Mr. Rau. Let us break up then 
for to-night. The subject matter of our next meeting will, I 
hope, offer us less Greek roots to digest, and will, agreeably to 
the Doctor’s promise, be very amusing. So the best we can 
do is to prepare for it by a good night’s rest. 

Good night to you all. Auf wiedersehen, Herr Neumann. 


[1] Bellarmine, de Sacramento Ordinis lib. 1. cap. 3. 
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ELEVENTH NIGHT. 


Ir was verging towards 6 o'clock in the evening, as | 
stepped in at Mr. Rau’s now familiar doorway. Dr. Bernard 
I found had preceded me and was lolling at length, apparently 
in meditative mood, on an easy chair in the verandah. 

“Hallo, Doctor, allalone! Where’s our host? 

‘Not far off, I think. He left me a moment ago on some 
business or other. Herr Neumann hasn’t turned up yet, either. 
Come, I hate laziness, let’s take a turn in the garden behind 
the house. You’ve never seen it, I think. Quite a pleasant 
sight, I assure you. 

‘Well, if you don’t think it is trespassing. 

‘Nonsense, Mr. Rau will be delighted, I know. Here we 
are. Do you see that splendid flower-bed there, camellias, gera- 
niums, polyanthuses, together with a whole lot of plants with 
uncivilized —or at all events unpronounceable names? 

‘Why I didn’t know Mr. Rau was such a flower-fancier—. 

‘He’s more, he’s a fruit-fancier, too. Look at that small 
forest of cocoanuts down away there; there’s a pretty little ar- 
bour inside somewhere. We'll go and hide ourselves there till 
our dilatory friends turn up. Ha, ha, why I declare, there’s 
Mr. Rau himself, here as I live—Why Mr. Rau, what do you 
mean sir, by intruding on our privacy like this? 

‘No, offence, gentlemen, I hope,’ returned our host with 
mock humility ; “I only thought your honours might relish your 

confab the better for the open air, and I had just come to see, 
_ whether the place had been got ready at all, as I directed. But 
Dr. Bernard, how have you found your way here? 

‘Well, I really don’t know; perhaps through an instinctive 

similarity of disposition or something of that sort,” said Dr 
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Bernard. “But this is a capital idea—we shall be quite classi- 
cal; shan’t we, Mr. Keating? 

‘But aren’t you afraid of cobras and other such reptiles, 
Mr. Rau? 

‘Oh they won’t be stirring for an hour or so yet. I don’t 
intend you to stay out here longer. 

‘Ah, there’s Herr Neumann come; I hear his carriage, 
broke in Mr. Rau. I'll just go and guide him into this la- 
byrinth.” 

We had all four soon established ourselves cosily.in the 
snug little retreat, and Dr. Bernard accepting a Trichie from 
Herr Neumann was the first to open fire by saying— 

Among the labours which are apt to take away a great 
deal of time of the Catholic priest, you enumerated the labour 
of hearing Confession. But why did the priests impose this 
burthen on their shoulders? Why do they not do away even 
now with it for you cannot deny that confession is the inven- 
tion of the priests? 

Mr. K. A wonderful invention indeed! And who, pray, 
was the author? What is his name? In what country did he 
live? Over what church did he preside? Is it not very strange 
and beyond all belief, that no historian either modern or ancient 
should have handed down to us the name of the great man who 
first broached this new doctrine? History tells us about the 
authors of other heresies and the periods at which they appear- 
ed; but there is not a word to be found in any author about 
this heresy, upon which you Protestants look as the foulest and 
most diabolical of all. How on earth was this new belief in- 
troduced into the Church? Was it by dint of argument, or by 
the sword? Was there no opposition to this novelty? Were 
there no disputes about it? Were all mankind siezed with a 
sudden desire to manifest their sins, and the priests at the same 
moment, with an idea that they had power to absolve them ? 
Did all go to bed one night without even the suspicion that con- 
fession might be a Christian duty, and wake up next morning, 
convinced that it was? Where are the proofs of all, or any of 
these necessary suppositions in the case? Now, pray tell me 
Doctor, what is the criterion by which you would determine 
whether a doctrine is the invention of man or a truth taught by 
Jesus Christ and handed down to us by the Apostles. 

Dr. B. Well I should apply the canon of Vincent of 
Lerins; “quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum 
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est, hoc catholicum est” which freely translated into English 
would read thus: a doctrine which was believed everywhere, 
always, and by all, is not an invention of man, but must be 
looked upon asa doctrine handed down to us by the Apostles. 

Mr. K. Very well, and you, Mr. Rau what are the con- 
ditions, you would require in order to be fully persuaded that 
the wine before you speak the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

Mr. R. The three conditions laid down by the Doctor 
are not so bad. It is certainly a great indication of truth, when 
all the witnesses say the same thing, do so and have done so 
at all times and in all places. But besides this I would require 
the facts witnessed to, to be of such a nature that they could 
easily have known all about them. I should further require a 
number of witnesses, for when there are many both the danger 
of deceiving and being deceived is less. I should be still more 
convinced of the truth if the witnesses were of different age, 
caste, occupation and mental culture. And finally I should be 
fully convinced of the truth of what they witness to, if none of 
those present, whose interest it would be to do so contradict 
them, or deny the tacts testified to, would do so and if the tes- 
timony given procured to the witnesses no advantages whatso- 
ever, but rather exposed them to great inconveniences and losses. 

Mr. K. Very good, Mr. Rau, that’s the way to get at the 
bottom of the truth. If all our Judges aud Magistrates had 
always this test before their eyes and acted upon it, their deci- 
sions would not have to be reversed so often. But let us now 
apply these two tests, the one theological, the other philosophi- 
cal, to the question in dispute, and see if Confession is a human 
invention, or a doctrine taught by our Saviour. And first of 
all let us take the semper, always ; and let us see if there ever 
was a period in the Christian era when confession was not 
practised. For my part I must Confess I know of none. It is 
practised now, it was practised a hundred years ago, it was 
practised in the time of Luther, Calvin and Henry the Highth, 
it was practised in the middle ages, it was practised in the first 
three centuries of the Church, it was practised at the time of the 
Apostles, nay more it was practised even in the old law. 

H. N. I suppose you are going to tell us that it was 
practised even in Paradise? 

Mr. K. Ihad no intention to go so far back, but to ha- 
mour you, let us look into the Bible for a moment and gee if 
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Adam and Eve really made a confession after they had sinned. 
What did Adam say when God called him to account for his 
disobedience? “The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat” and our mother Eve 
what was her reply? “The serpent beguiled me and / did eat.” 
Gen. ch. 3. v. 12.13. 

But there are other more explicit passages in the Old Tes- 
tament which inculcate the use and the necessity of Confession. 
Thus Josua said to Achan: “My son, give, I pray thee, glory 
to the Lord God of Israel, and make confession unto Him; and 
tell me now what thou hast done, and hide it not from me.” 
(Josh. ch.17. y. 19.) and Prov. ch. 28. v. 18. it is said, “ He that 
covereth his sins shall not prosper; but who confesseth and for- 
saketh them shall have mercy.” David also was obliged to confess 
his fault before the prophet assured him of God’s pardon. Lastly 
the Lord commanded Moses to say “unto the children of Israel: 
When a man or woman shall -commit any sin that men commit, 
to do a trespass against the Lord, and that person be guilty; 
When they shall confess their sin which they have done: and 
he shall recompense his trespass with the principal thereof, and 
add unto it the fifth part thereof, and give 2 unto him against 
whom he hath trespassed.” Numbers ch. 5. v. 6. 7. Here you 
have not only confession but even restitution and satisfaction in 
the old law. And in order that you may not say that there was 
question of general confession only, or of confession made to 
God alone, I beg you to notice, that in all the passages cited 
there is question of confession made to persons, and they had 
to state the nature of the crime they had committed. 

H. N. Your proofs from the Old Laware of no great avail, 
for we are not speaking of the Old, but the New Law. The old 
law was the law of fear and bondage; people looked upon God 
ag a severe Master and not as a kind Father, as Christ taught 
the people of the new dispensation to do. Slaves and servants 
do not dare to approach the Master, but children do. Christ 
as St. Paul says, came to take away from our shoulders a bur- 
then which our fathers were not able to bear. And was there 
ever a greater burthen, a thing more humiliating and painful to 
man than the duty of confessing our sins? So I think it quite 
natural that Christ in his goodness should have done away with 
confession in the new dispensation. 

Mr. R. That is not bad reasoning, Herr Neumann. 
There’s a poser for you, Mr. Keating. 
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Mr. K. Yes a little poser indeed. But unfortunately 
facts do not bear out Herr Neumann’s supposition. Not to 
speak here of the words of Christ expressly ordering us to con- 
fess our sins, we know that confession was practised in the times 
of the Apostles. We read in Acts ch. 19. v. 18. ‘And many 
of those who believed, came confessing and declaring their deeds. 
And many of those who had followed curious things, brought 
their books together and burnt them before all: and the price of 
them being computed, they found the money to be fifty thousand 
pieces of silver.” Observe here that it was not the unbelievers, 
the pagans that made this confession, but “those who believed” 
the Christians. And they showed that they were resolved to 
avoid sin for the future by removing the occasions of sin, their 
wicked books, consigning them to the flames. Again St. James 
tells us (ch. 5. v. 16) “Confess, therefore, your sing one to 
another.” 

Dr. B. Very good. One to another; did you hear Mr. 
Rau? Therefore not to the priest. 

Mr. K. And to whom else, if not to the priest? For tell 
me what use would there be in confessing to persons who have 
no power to forgive sins. 

Mr. R. But you know that according to all, the heart 
feels greatly relieved in unbosoming itself toa friend. Why 
not then in the case of a guilty conscience? 

Mr. K. Ido not pretend to deny that the avowal of our 
sins to a friend may procure us some relief. But this is not 
enough, the sinner wants more ; he wants pardon of his sin, and 
this, the priest’s absolution alone can procure him. And that 
St. James hereby “one another” means the priests of the Church 
is quite clear from the words which immediately precede ; for 
sn verse 14 of the sume chapter he says, ‘Is any man sick among 
you, let him bring in the priests of. the Church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil, in the name of the Lord; 
and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man ; and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he be in sins, tbey shall be forgiven. 
Confess etc.” He means therefore that we should confess our 
sins to those who have been called in, to those who have receiv- 
e1 from Christ the divine commission to forgive sins. St. John 
says upon the subject now in dispute “If we confess our sins 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and t> cleanse us 
from all iniquity ” 1 Ep. Jobn ch. 1. v. 9. 


H. N. Granting even that there were some persons that 
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went to confession in the time of the Apostles it does not follow 
from that that all went, that they went to confession after 
the death of the Apostles, much less that all are bound to go. 
In fact the latter assumption is simply absurd. 

Mr. R. And would you kindly tell us why you consider 
the latter assumption absurd? 

H. N. Most willingly. You know it isa principle ad- 
mitted by both Catholics and Protestants that the Church can- 
not do away with any practice regarding faith or morals, that 
has been handed down to us from the Apostles. Now we all 
know that in the third century confession was done away with, 
on account of some abuses, which it is better not to mention. 

Mr. K. Bless me, you Protestants are the most unfor- 
tunate of people. You always get hold of the wrong end of the 
story when there is question of Catholics. But before I prove 
to you that confession was never done away with, I think it my 
duty to show you that confession was practised both in the 
Greek and Latin Church long before the occurrence you al- 
lude to. So let us begin with St. Clement. He lived in the 

ear 101 after Christ; and must have thus been well acquaint- 
ed with the practices of the Apostles. He says: “If you have 
committed in your heart some sins of envy or infidelity, or any 
other evil, do not blush to confess them to him, who has care of 
your soul, that by his means you may be able to cure yourself, 
and that by his absolution your sins may be forgiven you.” 
St. Clem. Ep. 

St. Ireneus (a. D. 202) mentions some women who ac- 
cused themselves of secret crimes: ‘ Some,” says he, “touched 
in conscience, publicly confessed their sins, while others, in des- 
pair, renounced their faith.” (Adv. Her., 13). 

Tertullian inculcates the same doctrine, and urges the 
same alternative: “If you still draw back, let your mind turn 
to that eternal fire, which confession will extinguish; and that 
you may not hesitate to adopt the remedy, weigh the greatness 
of future punishment. And, as you are not ignorant, that, 
against that fire, after the baptismal institution, the aid of con- 
fession has been appointed, why are you an enemy to your own 
salvation?” (De Posnit c. xii.) 

St. Cyprian tells us, that those who entertained the mere 
inward thought of sacrificing to idols or of surrendering the 
Scriptures, “confessed this sin, with grief, and without disguise, 
bafore the priests of God, unburdening their conscience, and 
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seeking a salutary remedy, however small and pardonable their 
failing may have been.” (St. Cyprian De Socsis p. 382) or 
Faith of Catholics by Waterworth. vol. III. page 52. 

Here you have confession “before the priests,” with full 
conviction, that it is from the priests of God they are to expect 
the salutary remedy, namely, the remission of their sins. 

In another place he writes: “I entreat you, my brethren, 
let all confess their faults, while he that offended enjoys life; 
while his confession can be received, and while the satisfaction 
and pardon imparted by the priests are acceptable before God.” 
(Ibid., p. 383). Waterworth. vol. ILI. p. 53. 

Origen lived about the same time us Tertullian. He speaks 
as follows: “Ifa man become his own accuser himself and 
confesses, he, at the same time, ejects the sin and digests the 
whole cause of the disease. Only look diligently round to 
whom thou oughtest to confess thy sin. Prove, first, the 
physician to whom thou shouldest set forth the cause of thy 
_ sickness, who knows how to be weak with the weak, to weep 
with the weeping—who knows the art of condoling and sympa- 
thising ; that so, in fine, thou mayest do, and follow, whatever 
he shall have said, whatever counsel he shall have given, he 
who shall first have shown himself a skilful and compassionate 
physician. If he shall have understood and foreseen that this 
sickness is such as ought to be set forth and cured in the as- 
sembly of the whole Church, and thereby, perhaps, others be 
edified, and thou thyself easily cured, this must be prescribed 
with much deliberation and on the very experienced advice of 
that physician.” 

Again this learned Father says: “They who are not holy 
die in their sins ; the holy do penance ; they feel their wounds ; 
are sensible of their failings ; look for the priest ; implore health; 
and through him, seek to be purified.” (Homil. x., in Num.) 
“Tf we discover our sins, not only to God, but to those who 
may apply aremedy to our wounds and iniquities, our sins 
will be effaced by Him who said: ‘I have blotted out thy ini- 
- quities asa cloud, and thy sins as a mist,’” (Is. xliv. 22; 
Homil. xvii., in Luc.) 

History has preserved tous the name of Charlemagne’s 
confessor in the ninth century. 

In the fourth century, we see the great St. Ambrose, bi- 
shop of Milan, engaged in hearing the confessions of the peni- 
tents, and the contemporary author of his time adds, “that be 
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wept so at the sins which persons confessed him, that they could 
not but weep with him.” St. Augustine was engaged in the 
same holy work. 

Even Calvin admits that confession was in vogue in the 
fourth century. 

Leibnitz also did not believe that confession was an inven- 
tion of the 13th century. “God,” says he, “having instituted 
the priests the physicians of souls wished that the evils of the 
sick person should be discovered, and his conscience laid open 
to him.” . 

“To advise private confession to the Priest,” says Doctor 
Dowe in his work “Innovation unjustly charged on Papist,” 
(page 55) “is no Popish innovation, but agreeable to the con- 
stant doctrine of the Church. And if any man call it auricular 
confession, because made in the Priest’s ear, 1 know not why 
it should be condemned.” — 

I think these testimonies willdo. If you desire any more 
you have only to read ‘Faith of Catholics vol. III by James 
Waterworth,” where you will also find the greater number of 
testimonies, I have just read to you. 

Mr. R. Those you have given are indeed more than suf- 
ficient to show that confession was practised in the first three 
centuries. It remains therefore only for you to explain the fact 
of the suppression of confession. 

Mr. K. And that’s what Iam going to do by referring 
you to history. The facts as related by Socrates and Zozomen 
are as follows : 

Up to the Decian persecution both public and private 
confession had been in use. The faithful first confessed their 
sins in private, and if their sins had been very enormous and 
public, they were obliged to confess them publicly, and a pe- 
nance was imposed upon them. But as the priests found it 
“a burthensome thing, to proclaim the sins, as ina theat-e, 
in the cognizance of the whole multitude of the church, they 
appointed to his office a priest from among those whose lives 
were best regulated, one both silent and prudent, to whom they 
who had sinned went and acknowledged their deeds. But he 
having fixed, according to the deeds of each one, what was by 
way of punishment to be done, or undergone, absolved them, 
having to exact punishment from themselves. But nothing of 
this was required by the Novatians, who make no account of 
penitence; though amongst the other sects (heresies), this 
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eustom prevails even unto this day. And in the churches of 
the West, and especially in the church of the Romans, it is 
carefully preserved. For there the place of those who are in 
penitence, where they stand in sadness, and with signs of grief, 
is visible (to all). And when the liturgy of God is at length 
completed, without partaking of the things which are the pri- 
vilege of the initiated; with groans and lamentations they cast 
themselves prone upon the ground, and the bishop meeting 
them face to face, in tears, falls in like manner upon the pave- 
ment, and with loud lament, the whole assembly of the church is 
drowned in tears. And after this, the bishop rises wp first and 
raises the prostrate; and having offered up a suitable prayer 
for the sinners who are penitent, he dismisses them. But 
privately each ene being voluntarily afflicted, either by fasts 
or abstinence from foods, or in other ways appointed him, he 
awaits the time which the bishop has assigned him. But, in , 
(or, at) the appointed time, having discharged the punishment, 
as it were a debt, he is freed from sin, and associates with the 
people in the church.” H. E. L. vii. c. 16. p. 299-301. Water- 
worth. vol. III. p. 83. 

But itis not hard to see that the custom of confessing 
sins, and especially the more grievous ones publicly, though 
very good in itself, must have caused scandal now and then, 
and at times acquainted those present with sins, which other- 
wise they would have been ignorant of. ‘The sacred men be- 
ing consulted in relation to this matter, a certain presbyter of 
the church, by name Eudzemon, an Alexandrian by birth, gives 
this advice to the bishop Nectarius, to set aside the presbyter 
(set) over penitence, but to suffer each one, according to his 
own conscience, to partake of the mysteries ; for thus only could 
the church be freed from being spoken evilof. I, who heard 
these things from Eudsmon, have not hesitated to commit them 
to this history.” H. EB. L. v. ¢. 19. p. 285-88. Waterworth. 
vol. IIT. p. 52. 

So you see Mr. Rau, Herr Neumann has confounded two 
- things quite distinct from one another, public confession and 
private confession. ‘The former was done away with for good 
reasons, but not the latter. 

Dr. B. But how then do you account for the decree of 
the 4th Lateran Council in 1215 obliging people to go to 
confession, if up to that time they had been accustomed to do so. 

Mr. K. Really you Protestants are queer people. You 
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swallow down anything that’s told you provided it be agamst 
Catholics. You never inquire if the facts are based upon truth 
or not, so much have your prejudices blinded you. But ex- 
cuse me. 

Mr. R. We shall excuse you most willingly, provided 
you increase our stock of historical knowledge by giving us 
the true state of the question. 

Mr. K. Well, all that the Lateran Council did was, to 
issue a decree obliging all Christians to go to confession and 
communion at least once a year, and this at the time of Easter. 
The fervour of the first Christians was so great, that they need- 
ed rather to be kept back, than to be spurred on in their acts 
of piety and devotion. Many of them went to communion, 
and to confession if necessary, every month or week, some 
even every day. But in course of time cockle grew up with 
the wheat, and the first fervour of some cooled down very 
much, and they neglected confession and communion for years. 
The Church, anxious to preserve the spiritual life of her child- 
ren, whose spiritual food is the body and blood of our Lord, or- 
dered them to receive the holy Eucharist at least once a year, 
threatening those who would notdo so with excommunication, in 
accordance with the order of our Lord: He who hears not the 
Church let him be to thee as the heathen and publican. But 
as the same Saviour also had cautioned her not to throw pearls 
to swine, she ordered at the same time that the broom of con- 
fession, should first clean the house in which our Saviour was 
to take his abode. 

Mr. R. Youare getting on famously with your proofs. 
You have only to show now that confession was practised from 
the 12th century up to the present day, and you have disposed 
of the ““quod semper.” 

Mr. K. This will be easy work for me. First, I suppose 
neither the Doctor nor Herr Neumann dares to deny that con- 
fession is practised at the present day by all Catholics, and that 
it has been practised by them for the last 200 years. So Ill 
only give one more testimony for the 15theentury. Can you 
guess Mr. Rau, who is the Father of the 15th century whom I 
am going to quote? 

Mr. Rk. Really, 1 confess I am too little acquainted 
with Church history to beable to name the Fathers of the fif- 
teenth century. 


Dr, B. Valways heard that according to you Catholies, 
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my namesake, St. Bernard, was the last Father of the Church. 
He died in 1153. How then do you get a Father in the 15th 
century ? 

Mr. K. Who told you that I was going to cite a Catho- 
lic Father? ! 

Mr. R. Very good, please let us have a citation from a 
Protestant Father. Is it perhaps Henry the Eighth youare go- 
ing to quote? 

Mr. K. No, I am not going to quote him, but Luther, 
he outfathers Henry VIII. because he unfurled his banner be- 
fore Henry VIII. who must be looked upon as a child of Luther. 
But to the text. ‘We most willingly admit that Penance, 
with the power of absolving, or, the power of the keys, is a Sa- 
crament, because it is founded on the promise of Jesus Christ, 
and grants the remission of sins in His name.” Luther, vol. 
vill. p. 382. 

“Tt follows consequently that auricular confession only 
extends to positive mortal sins, which from time to time awak- 
en and disturb the conscience, for if it were necessary to con- 
fess every sin without exception, we should be obliged, every 
_ moment, to go to confession. Luther, vol. i. p. 341. 

Nevertheless it tends very much to Christian perfection to 
confess even our less weighty sins, especially if our conscience 
does not reproach us with mortal sins.” Luther, vol. 1. p. 341, 
a. p. 65. b. 66, b. Jena. 

“T esteem auricular confession, as well as virginity and 
chastity, as most precious, and most salutary. Ah! what would 
be the affliction of the Christian if there were no auricular con- 
fession, and, how great therefore should be his gratitude to 
God for having handed it down to us! 

Auricular confession is an abundant treasury of graces, 
wherein God preserves for us, and offers for us, perpetually, 
His mercy, and the remission of all our sins.” Extracts from 
Martin Luther by W. N. Skelly, Esqr, p. 29. 

Now what do you say, Herr Neumann, may I pass to the 
second word the whique; the everywhere ? 

H. N. Yes,asnothing else occurs to my mind at the 
moment, the more so, as I am quite anxious to come to the 
“ab omnibus,’ where you will have some hard nuts to crack. 

Mr. R. Shall I order the servant to go for the nut- 
crackers ? 

Dr. B. My dear Mr. Rau, you are incorrigible, you are 
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always turning the most serious thing into a joke, as I told you 
once before. However you'll find out by and by that Mr. 
Keating will have some hard work, to prove his ab omnibus, 
especially if you help us to cross question the witnesses, and 
apply the tests you have laid down for us. 
fy. K. So I might as well dispose as briefly as possible 
of the “everywhere.” In fact I have already partially proved 
it, by the testimonies brought farward in proving the ee: tf 
For they show that confession was practised in the Greek and 
Roman Churches, in Constantinople as well as in Rome, in 
Asia, Africa and Europe. Besides we know from history that 
confession was in use not only in Italy, France, Germany and 
Spain, but also in the British Islands. Wherever a Catholic 
priest penetrated and made any conversions to the faith, whe- 
ther it was into China, India, America or Australia, there also 
did he erect the holy Tribunal of penance, there also the faith- 
ful approached this holy tribunal to obtain the forgiveness of 
their sins. 
| H. N. Well let that point be granted. 

Mr. R. Bravo, Herr Neumann that’s generous; and it 
brings us at once to that important “ab omnibus,” by all. 

Mr. K. Ihave to prove then that confession was prac- 
tised by all. And it was, and is practised by all. 

The subtle Greek, and the warlike Roman, the lively 
Frenchman and the slow German, the caleulating Englishman 
and the witty Irishman, the proud Spaniard and the matter- 
of-fact American, the king, and his counsellors, the pea- 
sant and the landlord, the learned philosopher and the ignorant 
clown, the young and the old, the rich and the poor, men, wo- 
men and children. Nay what’s more the Pope, Bishops and 
Priests went to confession and go to confession. _ If confession 
was invented by them, we should suppose that they at least 
would have exempted themselves from so arduous a duty. 

Dr. B. Not at all. This would haye at once excited 
suspicion, and caused discontent among the people. It was 
much better to make people believe that they too were obliged 
to go to confession, and then do as they liked. 

H. N. Did you ever see any one of them go to confession? 

Mr. K. Yes I did; Leven saw those “cunning” Jesuits 
go to confession more than once. — I have read in one of their 
books, which by chance fell into my hands, that they are ob- 
liged to go to confession every week, ; : 
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Mr. R. It’s my turn now, to cross-examine you a little. 
Do not the priests gain some temporal advantage by hearing 
confessions? You know interest is a powerful lever, and 
money rules the world. 

Mr. K. No;interest could not have been their motive, 
for they do not gaina penny by all the confessions they hear. 
On the contrary the practice of confession, while it is painful to 
the people is a hundred times more so to the priests. They are 
cooped up for hours in a narrow and _ ill-ventilated box, they 
are bound to undergo day after day a labour which of all labours 
is the most wearing on the constitution, and naturally speaking 
the most disagreeable to the mind and heart. And as none need 
the benefit of this Sacrament more than the sick and dying, 
they are bound to answer all calls upon charity, no matter how 
far, at any time of the year, and at all times of the day or night, 
to go to the hospital and pest-house, in the fetid and often con- 
tagious atmosphere of the. bedroom, to ride or walk for miles in 
spite of cold or heat, rain, hail or scorching sun. 

Mr. k. Really, if it was they who invented confession, 
and thus imposed upon their own shoulders such a terrible bur- 
then without gaining any thing by it, they must be looked upon 
as madmen. It is impossible that men in their senses should 
have ever done such a thing. 

Mr. K. The Doctor and Herr Neumann must therefore 
maintain that either all the Popes, Bishops and Priests were 
mad men, or that not they, but Christ instituted Confession. 

Dr. B. I don’t accept your conclusion, nor am I satis- 
fied with Mr. Rauw’s cross examination. If he is as easily taken 
in when witnesses testify before him, I am afraid he will not 
often get to the bottom of the truth. 

Mr. R. But you forget that in the conditions I laid down 
before, there is this one: “and if none of those whose interest 
it would be to do so contradict them.” As you contradict Mr. 
Keating’s assertion, I of course withdraw my sentence, ready 
to hear what you have to say for yourself. 

H. N. A good deal indeed. Mr. Keating asserts that 
the priest gets nothing for hearing confessions. But that’s pro- 
bably a subtle distinction, or equivocation, which he learned 
from his friends, the Jesuits. 

Mr. R. Explain yourself ; for [don’t see what you mean. 

H. N. You see the priest does not get any money for 
hearing confessions, but he gets something for giving absolution. 
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Dr. B. Yes that’s true, and if you still doubt it, listen 
to what the Rev. C. De Coetlogen (page 13.) says: “Jn the 
Church of Rome, you may purchase, not only pardon for sins 
already committed, so that any one may promise himself impu- 
nity upon paying the rate that is set upon any sin he hath a 
mind tocommit. And so truly is Popery the mother of abomi- 
nations, that, if any one hath wherewithal to pay, he may not 
only be indulged in his present transgressions, but may even be 
permitted te transgress for the future.” 4 ; 

Mr. K. Lamastonished Doctor, that a man of learning 
and information like you gives credit to such lies and slanders. 
Indeed I cannot understand how any one can believe such 
stories at the present day, when there is so much travelling and 
so much intercourse between nations and countries. Now I[ 
have been to confession more than a thousand times, and I 
have made my confession almost in every part of the world, 
and to persons of different nationalities. Let me see, to Ger- 
mans, Americans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Italians, Belgians 
and perhaps some others, but I haye never paid a pie, nay 
more I have never been asked for it. 

The supposition is simply preposterous. “Why, the 
priest who would require from his penitent money for his ab- 
solution, would commit simony, a crime which would incapi- 
ciate him from exercising the functions of his sacred ministry. 
So rigorous are the laws of the Church on this subject, that in 
some dioceses of the United States, the bishops have threatened 
with suspension those confessors who receive money otherwise 
due to them, in the confessional, for fear of giving grounds of 
‘suspicion to the ignorant or the wicked among those outside 
the Church.” (Smarius, Points of controversy. p. 278.) 

H. N. Well, if he gets no money directly he gets it at 
Jeast indirectly by the influence he exercises over his penitents 
in the confessional. Not only their purses but even their per- 
sons are thus put at his disposal. The penitents are regular 
puppets in the hands of the confessor, who makes them dance to 
any tune. 

Mr. K. How ean the priest avail himself of the knowledge 
obtained through confession, in order to exercise the influence 
you speak of when he is bound by the most sacred obligation, 
sanctioned by the most severe penalties, to make no use what- 


- of the knowledge thus acquired, outside of the confessional 
itself? | 
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Mr. R. But do priests really keep the secret. Do they 
never talk amongst themselves or to their friends about what 
they heard in confession? I should not like to be a priest on 
that account for Tam afraid I would not be able to keep the 
secret. 

Mr. K. What the penitent whispers in the ear of the 
priest is committed to a more inviolable secret than if it were 
drowned in the ocean. The confessor must sooner allow him- 
self to be torn limb by limb than breath the slightest hint of 
things even remotely affecting the recital of the penitent. 

The keeping of the secret of confession cost the priest at 
times his life. Thus St. John Nepomucene was first torment- 
ed, then cast into prison, and finally drowned in the Molda, be- 
cause he refused to reveal to king Wenceslaus, what the Queen 
Joanna had been telling him in confession. In like manner 
the Jesuit Father Garnett, was imprisoned, tortured and be- 
headed because he refused to make known the authors of the 
Gunpowder plot, known only through confession. 

On the otherhand history does not record a single instance 
of its violation, among hundreds of thousands of priests in the 
long lapse of ages. Many a priest renounced his faith, others 
became atheists, others again plunged into every crime; but 
none ever revealed the sins which were told him in confession. 
This silence on the part of the priest, who after all is but a man, 
is something above comprehension and a mark of the divine 
origin of confession. or how can man, so weak and so prone 
to talk about even the most secret things, be expected to keep 
this secret so inviolable, did not God watch over it, and endow 
the priest with a power which naturally he has not. 

Dr. B. Butsee Mr. Keating I am getting tired so I 
vote that we take a minute’s rest, and smoke a cigar meanwhile. 

Mr. k. And take a cup of tea to wet our parched throats. 
We have been going at it for the last half hour at a terrible rate. 

We all accepted most joyfully the invitation of Dr. 
Bernard and Mr. Rau. By the time that teahad been taken, 
- and our cigars were nearly burnt down, all our taste for contro- 
versy had gone, and it was rather Jate already. Dr. Bernard 
suggested that it would be better to break up for the night, a 
proposition which was accepted by all. 


Shee —— 


TWELTH NIGHT. 


COCO 


"T was a pity, Doctor, that you were not in the court to- 
day, we had such an interesting case. 

“Oh tell us all about it,’ was heard on all sides. 

Well, says Mr. Rau, the case is briefly this. A set 
of jewels and other valuable articles had been stolen from 
a temple. A large reward was offered to any one that 
could give a clue to the whereabouts of the thieves and the stol- 
en articles. The police constable fired by this reward and a 
desire to make a reputation for himself, set to work in good earn- 
est and before three days elapsed he had traced the theft to two 
brothers living somewhere near the Ghauts. Suspecting how- 
ever that the stolen property must have been carefully hidden 
away by this time, what did he do to find out the place of con- 
cealment? He went to a station about six miles from the house 
of the thieves, procured the bottom of a rattan bed, over which 
he made a roof with bamboo branches, placed inside a small but 
very sharp lad of about 11, and then covered the whole so that 
it looked like a pack of merchandise. The boy meanwhile breath- 
ed freely through the openings in the bottom and could not 
be seen by any one. He now got two coolies to carry it swung 
ona shaft in the direction of the place where the two brothers 
lived, of whose presence at home he had first assured himself, 
Two police men walked behind the bearers. Arrived at the 
house, the coolies pretended that they had gone far enough, and 
begged the police men to get new coolies. The police men of 
course consented, and obliged the two brothers to carry the pack 
to the next station ; walking, as before at a considerable distance 
behind, so that it was impossible for them to overhear the con- 
versation of the bearers. Encouraged by the great distance of 
the police men the bearers began to talk freely to one another. 
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Well, says the one, 1 am afraid the police suspect us, and I fear 
that before long one or the other of us may be put into prison. 
That’s true, says the other, but as long as they don’t find the 
property, they cando nothing. They have no proof against us. 
But do you think the things are quite secure under that tree be- 
hind the house? would it not be better to hide them somewhere 
else? That’s just what I was going to propose to 2 replied 
his brother. The best thing would be to bury—Here a shrill 
whistle was heard from within the pack, and knowing that it 
was a sign from the boy, up walked the two police men and or- 
dered the men to stop. The pack was undone, up jumps the boy 
to the great dismay of the two bearers, who turnas black as 
coal, for they see but too clearly that they have been nicely 
caught. The property of course was recovered, and to-day the 
two actors were condemned to 3 years imprisonment. But par- 
don my long story. And now let us hear what further good 
things, Dr. Bernard has to say against Confession. 

Dr. B. At our last meeting Mr. Keating rejected with- 
indignation the accusation, that the priest exercises a great in- 
fluence over his penitents in confession on the ground that the 
priest cannot avail himself of the knowledge obtained through 
confession. This reason does not seem to me to be very solid. 
For may not the priest exercise this influence without violating 
the seal of confession? That he exercises this influence 
is certain. For do not your priests refuse absolution 
to those who join the Free-Masous; do they not some- 
times forbid parents to send their children to certain schools? 
Do they not oblige you to vote or not to vote for certain per- 
sons? The poor penitent is thus put between two fires, he has 
either to obey, or todo without absolution. Do you call that 
exercising no influence? 

Mr. K. I do not deny that the priest exercises a great, a 
very great influence indeed, but this influence is all for good, 
not for evil, it is moral not political. The penitent knows but 
too well that politics and other matters, not directly affecting 
his conscience, do not constitute subjects of inquiry. He 
knows that sins only are to be submitted and to be judged by 
his tribunal. But to come to the cases cited. - First as to join- 
ing the Free-Masons, putting aside all questions of particular 
societies, and how far each one may be bad in principles, speak- 
ing of them generally, we may say that the effect on Catholics 
is always the same. Those who join these societies, little by 
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little neglect their religious duties and at last leave the Church 
entirely. ‘The Church and consequently also the priest, whose 
duty it is to watch over the souls committed to his care, is bound 
to forbid her children to expose themselves to the proximate 
occasion of loosing their souls. As for forbidding parents to 
send their children to certain schools, this takes place only, 
when it is well known that such schools are dangerous to the 
faith and morals of the children. As for telling people to vote 
for this one or that one, for this law or that law, the priest has 
no right to exact it. The penitent may hold any political opi- 
nion he likes and join any party he prefers, vote for whatever 
person or law he pleases provided the opinion he holds, the party 
he joins, the person or law for which he votes, is not against 
justice, morals and religion ; for in that case the priest would be 
bound to warn his penitent, and, even to refuse him absolution 
if he persisted in his wicked course. Thus you see that in all 
the cases which you have cited, though at first sight the priests 
may seem to exercise some political influence, their influence 
is nevertheless merely moral, and their power regards only the 
sins of the penitent, and those occasions or matters which lead 
him into sin. | 

Mr. R. Well, after all your cross-examination, the con- 
clusion, I think is, that confession was observed always, every- 
where and by all, and consequently it must have truth for its 
foundation. 

H. N. Notatall. Why should it not have the devil 
for its father? The devil desires nothing more than to torment 
people both here below and hereafter and is there a greater rack 
than confession? Nor do I admit the infallibility of your 
test, Doctor. For look at the errors of Paganism. (No offence 
to you Mr. Rau) Are they not to be found in every land? To 
what inconveniences do not the poor pagans expose themselves 
to appease or to propitiate their gods ? Why should it not be 
the same with confession, this powerful means of the devil to 
draw men into sin? 

Mr. K. What you say, is simply horrible. But let us 
take your propositions one by one. The spread of Paganism 
and its errors cannot be compared to the spread of the opinion 
that confession is a duty imposed upon every man by the ordi- 
nances of Christ. First although Paganism has existed almost 
at all times and in all parts of the world, nevertheless its errors 
were not, and are not the same at all times and in all places. 
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One says and believes one thing, another, another thing, often 
the opposite ; whereas regarding confession we find that all Ca- 
tholics at all times and in all places held and even now hold 
the same doctrine. Secondly the errors and practices of Paga- 
nism generally are such as to flatter haman pride and human 
passions, and second the evil propensities of fallen nature, where-. 
as confession, as I have shown, and you yourselves admit, is 
a practice abhorrent to our corrupt nature, and one of the 
most painful and humiliating duties our proud nature may be 
called upon to submit to. | 

Thirdly, it is the interest of the pagan priests to keep up 
the errors of Paganism, for were they to disappear, their 
temples would soon be deprived of their enormous revenues, 
and their pockets would remain empty. On the other hand 
the Catholic priest gains nothing but sleepless hoars, hard 
work and discomfort, by keeping up the practice of confession. 
He has every reason to wish to see it done away with, if it 
could conscienciously be dispensed with. 

Lastly, confession was practised by both the learned and 
the ignorant, civilized and uncivilized nations, the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor. Notso with Paganism and its 
errors. Only the ignorant people believe in them ; they are the 
dupes of the priests who, through interest, make them believe 
doctrines, which they know to be mere fables and falsehoods. The 
result is that the more education spreads, the more also dis- 
appear the errors of Paganism. I appeal to Mr.Rau for con- 
firmation of my assertion. For what educated man in India 
believes at present in these fables? Who does not see the ab- 
surdity of admitting and worshipping so many gods and godess- 
es? 

Mr. R. You are in the right there, Mr. Keating. 
Many of my countrymen are heartily disgusted with our sys- 
tem ; and many of them would be ready to become Christians, 
provided they were once persuaded of its truth. 

Mr. K. And you may add, if interest passions and caste 
prejudices were not there to keep them back. But let us hope 
that reason and good sense and a desire to save their immortal 
souls will lead at least some of them to shake off these fetters. 

H. N. Wellif they abjure the errors of Paganism there 
will be no danger of their joining the Catholic Church. Confess- 
ion, notwithstanding all you have said, and may say to the con- 
trary, is absurd. It can therefore be no ordinance of Christ. 
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+f it is not an invention of the priests, it must be, I repeat it, the 
invention of the devil. 

H. N. Confession is a disgrace to any man, who res- 
pects himself. What is this? Aman must go to confession 
and prostrate himself before a fellow mortal and reveal his most 
secret faults, his wicked thoughts, desires and deeds toa mere 
man like himself? This is too hard, too humiliating, too de- 
grading for any man. Who can submit to that? 

Mr. K. You talk just like Calvin, who calls confession a 
rack applied by the priests of Rome to torture the consciences 
of men. But if this be true how does it happen that so many 
millions of men and women have in all ages and countries, so 
willingly, so readily submitted to this torture? 

Dr. B. So willingly and readily indeed that the Pope was 
obliged to make a law ordering them under the greatest penal- 
ties to go to confession at least once a year. And how can you 
say that confession is easy, you yourself a moment ago said 
that it was most repugnant to our corrupt and proud nature. 

Mr. K. You seem to lose sight of the fact that many 
people go to confession several times a year, some every week. 
These certainly go willingly and readily, for no command- 
ment, either human or divine, obliges them to do so. As for 
confession being hard and not easy, I grant it most willingly. 
But does it follow from that that there is no divine command 
to go to confession. Will you throw overboard every thing 
that is hard to flesh and blood? If so, then you will be obliged 
to reject most of the moral doctrines which you have hitherto 
believed, e. g. to bear slander patiently, to take up your cross 
and deny yourselves etc. Sin is the greatest evil of God and man. 
Is it not natural therefore that in order to heal it, man should be 
obliged to undergo some humiliation and hardship? Where is 
the felon, the state criminal who having deserved death, would 
not be willing in order to save temporal life, to acknowledge 
-n full to the minister of state, the judge, or even_betore the 
whole world, the crimes of which he has been guilty? And 
why should we deem it hard to confess our sins to the minister 
of God, in order to tree our souls from eternal damnation. 

Mr. R. Lam afraid if we promised to set all criminals 
free on the sole condition of their confessing their crimes pub- 
licly, the business of the lawyers and magistrates would be very 
much diminished, and our prisons would be emptied of the 
greater number of their inmates, if not of all. 
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confession. He says “There are two powerful motives to make 
us love confession. The first is, the holy cross, that is to say, 
the shame and confusion which a man feels in disclosing his sins, 
in accusing and humbling himself before another man; this is a 
precious part of the holy cross. Oh! if we only knew what 
sufferings this shame expiates, and how much the Divine merey 
is moved at seeing a man who humbles and annihilates himself 
before another man, we would willingly go a hundred leagues 
to procure the consolations of confession] 

Neither fasting, nor prayer, nor indulgences, nor pilgrim- 
ages, nor sufferings, are so salutary as this shame and confusion, 
which annihilate and humble the man so profoundly, that is to 
say, which render him so susceptible of grace. And, would to 
God that it was the custom to confess ourselves before all the 
world, and of all our secret sins, as Saint Augustine did. O God, 
how soon should we thus acquire a fund of grace more rich than 
by alife the most austere! And what, after all, is this shame 
that we feel in declaring our sins to a man, compared to the 
shame that will overwhelm us, when death, and perhaps an im- 
mediate death, will force us to confess them in the presence of 
God, in the presence of the angels, and of the very devils them- 
selves? And all this we can avoid by humbling ourselves in the 
presence ofa single man! Moreover, I do not conceive that that 
man can feel a lively faith who will not even condescend to so 
slight a humiliation, and thus bear a small share of the holy 
cross.” Luther, vol. i. p. 512, a p. 513,ap. 516, b. p. 517,a 
and b. Jena, 

H. N. But to pretend that man can forgive sins is absurd. 
It is assuming a power that belongs to God alone. Who can 
forgive sins but God only? 

Mr. K. Atany rate, your objection to this article of 
Christian faith is not a new one. Do you know, Herr Neu- 
mann, who were the first to urge this objection, and how, and 
by whom it was refuted? Open your New Testament. In the 
second chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel we read: “ And they came 
to him bringing one sick of the palsy, who was carried by four. 
And when they could not offer him unto him for the multitude, 
they uncovered the roof where he was: and opening it they let 
down the bed wherein the man sick of the palsy lay. And when 
Jesus had seen their faith, he saith to the sick of the palsy : Son, 
thy sins are forgiven thee. And there were some of the Scribes 
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sitting there, and thinking in their hearts: why doth this man 
speak thus? he blasphemeth. Who can forgive sins, but God 
only? Which Jesus presently knowing in his spirit, that they 
so thought within themselves, saith to them: why think you 
these things in your heart? Which is easier, to say to the sick 
of the palsy: Thy sins are forgiven thee; or to say: Arise, 
take up thy bed, and walk? But that you may know that the 
son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins (he saith to the 
~ sick of the palsy), I say to thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
into thy house.” St. Mark ch. II. v. 3-11. 

Mr. R. The objection made by the ancient Scribes and 
Pharisees, it seems to me, is precisely the same as that which 
you are now making Herr Neumann. What did the Scribes 
and Phariseesdeny? They denied what you and your churches 
deny viz. that any one has power to forgive sins but God 
-only; and therefore they considered Christ's words “Thy sins 
are forgiven thee” blasphemy. 

Mr. K. Just so, Mr. Rau, and how does our Saviour re- 
fute and silence the unbelieving Scribes and Pharisees? By 
performing an astounding miracle, to show thereby the power 
he had received from His heavenly Father. And mark well the 
words of both the Scribes and Pharisees and our Saviour. The 
former had said: “This man blasphemeth. Who can forgive 
sins but God only.” Our Saviour answers their objection in 
the very sense in which they made it. He tells them “ In or- 
der that you may know that the Son of man, not the Son of 
God as such only, but the Son of man, “hath power upon earth” 
not in heaven, but on earth, here among men, “to forgive sins,” 
I say to thee (the man sick of the palsy) take up thy bed and 
walk into the house.” The multitude that were present also 
understood our Saviour’s words and the miracle he performed 
in this sense, for they “glorified God that gave such power to 
men”. Our Saviour then proved by this miracle that the power 
of forgiving sin may be possessed by man, not indeed through 
condignity of nature, but by delegation of power. See Smarius 
pp: 254. 255. also Maguires speeches p. 334. 

Mr. R. 1 do not understand clearly what you mean by 
condignity of nature. I suppose it is one of your profound 
theological terms, with which we poor ordinary mortals are not 
well acquainted. 

Mr. K. To say that the priest has not this power of for- 
giving sins by condignity of nature, 1s the same as to say that 
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no priest has this power of forgiving sins, in virtue of his birth, 
parentage, talents, genius or education. He claims it in virtue 
of a commission given first to the Apostles by Jesus Christ Him- 
self, and through them to him, No man by his own power 
can raise the dead to life, because this is a power which solely 
belongs to God. But as God has sometimes made men 
His instruments in raising dead men to life so we believe 
that He has been pleased to appoint that His ministers should, 
in virtue of His commission, as His instruments, and by His 
power, absolve repenting sinners. See Smarius p. 259. 

Dr. B. But is it possible that God should delegate so 
great a power to man? 

Mr. K. I do not see what inconvenience you can find in 
God’s delegating this power to man; for you admit the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, do you not? 

Dr. B. Of course I do. 

H. N. And sodolI, but what has Baptism to do with 
confession ? 

Mr. K. A gooddeal. Why should it be more inconve- 
nient, that man should forgive sins by penance than by baptism, 
seeing that it is the Holy Ghost, who, in both cases, does it by 
the ministry of His priests; for in baptism the priest says, “I 
baptize thee;” that is, 1 wash thee. From whatis the person 
so baptized washed? Surely it is from sin, according to Acts 
ch. 22. v.16. ‘And now, why tarriest thou? rise up and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins, invoking His name.” 

Now I ask you, can the Priests, can your Ministers wash 
away sins? You will answer, that they can administer the Sa- 
crament, which washes away sin: and so, according to your 
assertion they wash sin away not by their own power, butas 
Ministers of the Sacraments. 

It is just so, that the Priest in the confessional says I ab- 
solve thee: he absolves not by his own power, but in the power 
conferred on by Jesus Christ. See Maguires speeches p. 338. 

Dr. B. Butthere is a very great difference between 
God’s making a man His instrument in the raising of a dead 
man to life again, and in granting him the power of absolving 
repenting sinners. Sin is an offence against God, and so God 
alone can forgive it. The priest by himself has no power to 
forgive an offence which has been committed against one’s 
neighbour. 


Mr. K. There is just this difference between the two 
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ter’s wife comes in now and then, and asks if they soon will be 
done. No wonder that she should feel a little jealous. What- 
ever you may think, itis not so. The confessional is generally 
placed in the middle of the Church, or in some other place where 
all can see what is going on between the confessor and the pe- 
nitent, they only cannot hear what is said. Now what chance 
is there for improper conduct? 

Dr. B. J must confess, I can’t see that there is much. 
But then I was given to understand that confession generally 
takes place at night, when in the fading twilight one can hard- 
ly distinguish confessors and penitent. 

Mr. K. This is another calumny of Protestant tourist. 
Some of them have entered a Catholic church at night-time 
and seen some people go to confession, and at once they jump- 
ed tothe conclusion that the priest hears confession only at 
night in order to hide the better the abominations of the con- 
fessional. Now allow me to inform you, that people generally 
make their confession during the day-time. If you wish to test 
my assertion go on any Saturday afternoon between the hours 
of 3 and 6, and on the Eves of feast-days, at any hour of the 
day, to any Catholic Church in Mangalore, and you will see 
plenty of persons approach the confessional. 

Mr. R. But what about those persons that tourists speak 
of? 

Mr. K. They were probably poor people, who had been 
toiling hard during the day, and they were dedicating that por- 
tion of time, which many people spend in idle gossip to examine 
their consciences in order thus to prepare themselves for holy 
Communion, which they receive early next morning at 5 or 6 
o’clock, before our sanctimonius tourists had left their couch. 

Dr. B. But does not the practice of confession, as it ex- 
ists in the Catholic Church encourage the sinner to go on in 
his evil ways? Does not the confidence of being absolved by the 
pastors of the Church, whenever he pleases, froin his sins, make 
him make a slight account of sin? All a person has to do is to 
go to confession and get absolution, and then go on sinning 
for another year. 

Mr. K. Your supposition is incompatible with the con- 
ditions required for a good confession. The pastors of the 
Church have no power to absolve any one without sincere re- 
pentance, and a firm purpose of a new life, and therefore the 
(Catholic doctrine of absolution can be no encouragement to any 
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man to go on in his sins. 

First the sinner must have a hearty sorrow and detestation 
of the sins committed. This sorrow must be sincere, universal 
and supernatural. Secondly he must have a full determination 
to fly for the future all wilful sin, and the immediate occasions 
that lead to it, such as bad company, places, employment, diver- 
sions, books etc. But all these conditions are, as I said, incom- 
patible with your assumption that confession is an encourage- 
ment to sin. . 

Mr. R. But may nota person pretend to have these 
conditions; may he not cheat the priest? 

Mr. K. Yes he may cheat the priest, but he cannot cheat 
God. If the penitent approaches the holy sacrament of Penance 
without the conditions just enumerated, he not only obtains no 
forgiveness of the sins confessed but he adds to his guilt the 
dreadful crime of sacrilege. The penitent knows full well that 
he cannot get the forgiveness of sins, if he is not heartily sorry 
for them, and firmly resolved to avoid them for the future. 

H. N. But how comes it, that those who go frequently 
to confession are not better than their neighbours, that they 
sin, and sin again, that the swearer swears still, that the baker 
continues to put sand into the flour, and the milkman water 
into the milk; in short that every one goes on after confession 
as before, and as if he had not been to confession at all. 

Mr. K. Your observation isa very serious one and se- 
veral answers may be given to it. And first I say judge not, 
and you shall not be judged. Remember God alone knows the 
heart of men. Secondly; does not the same thing take place 
in your system of confession? Does no one of those among 
you who confess themselves to God in their bed-chambers, re- 
lapse into his former sins? The real question is not, whether 
those who go to confession fall or fall not again into sin, but 
whether if they sin they do so in virtue of confession itself? 
And this latter assumption I most emphatically deny. 

Thirdly many fall again, because they had unfortunately 
not the conditions required for a good confession. Fourthly: 
Christians do not cease to be men because they go to confession. 
They retain the weakness and inconsistency that belongs to our 
poor human nature, which has been so profoundly corrupted 
by sin. These falls therefore are generally due to human 
frailty and weakness, to the inconsistency of the human heart 
and the many temptations and dangers that surround us on every 
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side. Passions may be checked, but they cannot be killed. 
Like bad roots of bad weeds, they may revive and shoot up 
again. But what would it be, if the sinner did uot go to con- 
fession from time to time, and pluck out these noxious weeds? 
Lastly your assumption is false. Those who go frequently to 
confession get better. Ask that profligate youth, whose hag- 
gard look, hollow cheeks and sunken eyes bore not long ago 
the stamp of evil passions yielded to, why he is now physically . 
and morally changed? Oh it is confession that has steadied 
his staggering limbs, crimsoned his cheeks with a flush of health, 
and restored him to health. 

Why is this workman, formerly so addicted to drink, now 
sober and industrious, and what has brought back peace, con- 
tentment and ease to his house, where formerly there was to be 
found nothing but misery, unhappiness and quarrelling? Ah 
again it is confession. Ask that weeping Magdalen once the by- 
word of scorn in the town—the disgrace of the family......whose 
virtue was for sale to the highest bidder, ask her what has made 
her the chaste, the sober, the respectable girl, whom every one 
respects and honours. She willsay: “I went, like my proto- 
type, in the scriptures, and knelt at the feet of the minister of 
my Master; I bathed them with my tears; I made an humble, 
a contrite confession of my sins, and they were forgiven me, 
and I was reinstated in friendship and love with God and man.” 
See Smarius pp. 288, 289. 

Eyen many Protestants think as we do in this respect. I 
remember that in the United States of America Protestants 
were most anxious to get Catholic servant girls. But they al- 
ways insisted that they should go to mass every Sunday and to 
confession at least once a month. When asked the reason for 
this singular proceeding they generally gave for answer: Ohas 
long as Biddy goes to Church and confession we are sure that 
she’l] neither rob us nor keep bad company, 

Mr. R. Bye the bye, that reminds me that there is some 
very telling Protestant evidence on this point. Allow me to 
read it for you. 


(Takes down some books and reads. ) 


Even Voltaire admitted the salutary moral influence of confession, 
He says: “Ihe enemies of the Catholic Church, who opposed an institu- 
tion so salutary seem to have taken away from men the greatest possible 
check to search offences” (Annales de 1’ empire, quoted by Robelot 
1 yol.-p. 440). 
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Another infidel, and a mortal enemy of Rome, Marmoutel, says : 
“How salutary a preservative for the morals of youth, is the practice 
and obligation of going to confession every month? ‘The shame at- 
tending this humble avowal of the most hidden sins, prevents perhaps the 
commission of them, more than all other motives the most holy taken 
together.” “Memoirs” tom, 1. liv., 4. Apud Robelot, ibid. 

Monsieur Tissot, a celebrated Genevese physician, and like nearly 
all the inhabitants of that unhappy town, Geneva, a Protestant, once 
cited with admiration an instance of an unlooked-for recovery of a Ca- 
tholic lady supposed to be dying, the result of confession. This lady 
became so calm, and her mind seemed so completely peaceful, after re- 
ceiving the Sacraments of the Church, that the effect became apparent 
also in her bodily health. The fever diminished, and thus the alarming 
symptoms gradually disappeared, and the patient became convalescent. 
“How great then,” said Mons. Tissot, “must the influence of confession 
be over Catholics !” 

The eminent physician, Dr. Forbes, in his late work, “Memorandums 
made in Ireland, in the autumn of 1852,” has borne such strong testi- 
mony in favour of the Catholic doctrine of confession, and one at the 
same time so valuable, as proceeding from a Protestant author, that | 
cannot forbear quoting what he has written on the subject. 

“ At any rate the result of my enquiries is, that—whether right or 
wrong ina theological or rational point of view—this instrument of 
confession is among the Irish of the humbler classes, a direct preserva- 
tive against certain forms of immorality at least.”—p. 81. vol. II. 

“Among other charges preferred against confession. in Ireland and 
elsewhere, is the facility it affords for corrupting the female mind, and 
of its actually leading to such corruption........... .......50 far from such 
corruption resulting from the confessional, it is the general belief in 
Ireland—a belief expressed to me by many trustworthy men in all parts 
of the country, and by Protestants as well as Catholics—that the singu - 
lar purity of female life among the lower classes there, is, in a consider- 
able degree, dependant on this very circumstance.”—p. 83. vol. II. 

With a view of testing as far as practicable, the truth of the theory 
respecting the influence of confession on this branch of morals, I have 
obtained, through the courtesy of the Poor Law Commissioners, a re- 
turn of the number of legitimate and illegitimate children in the work- 
houses of each of the four provinces in Ireland, ona particular day, 
viz, the 27th of November, 1852........... sank It is curious to remark 
how strikingly the results there conveyed correspond with the confes- 
sional theory; the proportion of illegitimate children coinciding almost 
exactly with the relative proportion of the two religions in each pro- 
vince; being large where the Protestant, element is large, and small 
where it is small,” &¢.—p. 245. vol. II. 

See “Short answers to the objections raised against Religion by 
l abbé de Ségur” pp. 194. 195. 196. 


Mr. K. After such an array of Protestant testimonials 
in defence of the practice of confession, we may as well close 
our discussion on the matter for to-night. 
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eases, in the one, man is made God’s instrument in restoring 
the life of the body, in the other in restoring the life of the soul. 
You say that the offence is committed against God and so man 
cannot absolve it. Of course he cannot, unless God delegates 
this power to him. But is there any repugnance in this? If 
there were how could a judge absolve or condemn a criminal, 
since the crime is not committed against his person. 

Mr. R. Itis certainly quite natural to delegate certain 
powers to our fellow men. We can delegate powers to each 
other, which, as to its legitimate exercise, does not lie in our 
individual natures as such. In the American Republic, for 
example, the citizens by their suffrages elect the governor of a 
state, who, in his official character, can pardon crimes against 
the state, and reprieve the culprit, though the citizens, as indi- 
vidual citizens, have not the power of life and death—and 
though the crime was not committed against the Governor. 

H. N. But Catholics make their priests almost Gods in 
the confessional. They tell their people that they must regard 
the priest in the confession box, as they would God himself: 
they are all holiness, all sanctity, all heavenly-mindedness. 
There is not as much as a thought of sin in them, or an inten- 
tion of an improper kind in them, when they are carrying on 
their delicate investigations, their scrutinizing inquiries. 

Mr. K.. And where did you find all these things? 

H. N. In your own books of devotion and even in your 
Catechism. 

Here we have Doctor de Salis, St. Francis of Sales, I think 
you call him. He says “ Confess often, choose an able and up- 
right confessor.” And again: “He ought always to be an angel 
to you; that is to say, when you have found him, consider him 
not barely as a man, neither confide in him, or in his human 
knowledge, but in God; Who will favour you by the means and 
meditations of this man, and make him think and speak whatso- 
ever shall be requisite for your happiness. So you ought to 
hear him as an angel descending from heaven to conduct you 
thither.” (Introduction to a Devout Life page 21). 

There we have a view laid down which must needs pros- 
trate the penitent into the most entire subjection to the contes- 
sor, and give him, if he be vicious and so disposed, the most 
entire dominion over his dupe. (Maguire's speeches p. 351.) 

Mr. K. Well, well, mein guter Herr Neumann; I am of 
opinion St. Francis de Sales never dreamt of the conclusions 
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which you draw from the pious instructions he laid down for 
the use of fervent penitents. But St. Francis de Sales is unfor- 
tunately or fortunately not the only one who talks in that way. 
Hear what a Protestant Divine says. *‘ Besides this examination 
of conscience, there is great use of holy confession....... If 
you find any one particular sin (or more) that lies heavy upon 
you, disburthen yourself of it into the bosom of your confessor, 
who not only stands between God and you to pray for you, but 
hath the power of the keys committed to him, upon your true 
repentance, to absolve you, in Christ’s name, from those sins 
which you have confessed to him. That having made choice of 
such a confessor, who is every way qualified, that you may trust 
your soul with him, you are advised plainly and sincerely to 
open your heart to him; and that, laying aside all consideration 
of any personal weakness in him, you are to look upon him only 
as he is, a trustee from God and commissioned by Him, as His 
ministerial deputy, to hear, to judge, and absolve you. That 
the manner of your confession, be in an humble posture, on 
your knees, as being made to God rather than man.” (Advice 
concerning Confession Art 1, 2, 3 by Bishop Jeremy Taylor.) 

H. N. But you Catholics go much further than Bishop 
Taylor. You publish in the vernacular, and put into the hands 
of even little children tables of all kinds of sins which a person ° 
may commit. You can’t deny this for I have seen myself a 
beichtspiegel in many of your prayer-books. , 

Mr. K. I know there is. But then the most delicate 
terms are used. As for their being put into the hands of little 
children, Protestants have no reason to throw this in our face, 
as you may see by looking at—‘Self Examination concerning 
Breaches of our Duty pp. 200, 201. Jer. Taylor.” 

Mr. &. Youare right there again, Mr. Keating. The 
list of sins which Bishop Taylor gives, is as detailed as any I 
haye seen in the Catholic books I have come across. 

Mr. K. Herr Neumann secondly asserted that confession 
is injurious to morality. Now if God instituted the sacrament 
of Penance and wishes us to go to confession, it cannot be in- 
jurious to morality of its own nature. You must admit that in 
the long run and in the greater number of cases it will prove 
most beneficial. Of course I do not mean to say that it eannot 
possibly be abused, for what is there in this world that cannot 
be, and has effectually not been abused by men. 

Dr, B. That's all very well; but, in this instance, the 
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dangers and abuses are such that it is clear God cannot have 
instituted confession. _ 

Mr. K. Well, in the first place, it is not very safe to 
undertake to say what God can have done, or cannot have done. 
God’s ways are not like our ways, that we know; and we 
know also, that it is impossible generally speaking, for man to 
take a sufficiently extended view of such questions to be able to 
decide upon them safely. 

In the next place who are the people that talk so much 
about the dangers of confession? They are persons who have 
never been to confession in their lives, and who have probably 
never read a serious and reliable book on the sabject, and have 
no possible means of knowing how the system works. On the 
other hand there are here in India, Europe, America, and other 
parts of the world thousands of people, of all ages and condi- 
tions, who have been in the constant habit of going to confes- 
sion from their childhood upwards. There are besides, hundreds 
who have entered the Church and who have adapted the habit 
of confession. Did you ever hear any one of these people come 
forward and tell us anything of the dangers and abuses which 
you speak of? 

Mr. R. That’s really a remarkable fact to be noted down 

in favour of confession. 

Mr. K. Keep your pencil ready, for you shall have a 
few more things to note down. ‘Thus for example in the per- 
formance of their duty, people often have to see, hear and do 
things which would be most dangerous and wrong if they were 
done without any necessity. This is especially the case with 
lawyers, judges and physicians. Do these people give up 
their duties on that account, does any one think them obliged 
to do so, does any one think them wicked on that account? 
Why then not show the same indulgence to the priest? 

Mr. R. If Christ instituted confession, it is quite clear 
that itis the priest’s duty to hear the confession of the penitent, 
and the penitent’s duty to make it, whatever may be the real 
or imaginary danger connected with the fulfilment of this duty. 

Mr. K. Quite so. Now tell me, Mr. Rau, would you 
scruple to put to the witness at the bar any questions relating 
to the crimes of which the culprit is accused ? 

Mr. R. Oh, we are not at all particular in that regard. 
Suppose there is a case of murder, adultery or the like before us, 
we are bound to go into the minutest details, How else could 
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we get to the bottom of the truth. You see the least cireum- 
stance may often change the case entirely. a> 

Ul. N. But the two cases are not at all parallel, “Con- 
fession is instituted according to you, to wash away sin. The 
priest on the contrary by his many questions may teach the 
penitent many things which he did not know before, and thus 
lead him to commit sins, which he would not have committed, 
had he never been to confession. You know “Ignoti nulla 
cupido.” 

Mr. K. Let us see what all these questions amount to. 
Of course you imagine that these questions are applied at ran- 
dom to the first comer; that they are applied in every case. 
Now this is entirely false. The laws of theology require the 
confessor to be most prudent and delicate in his inquiry, for 
fear of teaching evil. As a general thing the penitent is his 
own accuser, and it is only in cases of necessity, when the con- 
fessor has just grounds to fear that the penitenteither through 
malice orignorance is making a bad confession, or when for the 
greater utility of the penitent the confessor judges it proper to 
put certain questions that he makes any inquiry; and these 
cases, I think are few, and not the rule but the exception. You 
see itis here asin medicine. What terrible diseases are not 
enumerated in medical books! Now do you think a Doctor 
supposes that every one that comes to him for advice, has one 
of these terrible diseases? 

Dr. B. Certainly not. For if he did, I should consider 
him in a worse state than his patient, and the best thing he 
could do, would be to take apartments in a certain house in 
Madras. 

Mr. K. Well, I should say the same of the priest, who 
should address every kind of questions to every one indiseri- 
minately that came to him for spiritual advice in the holy tri- 
bunal of confession. So you see all this talk about the dangers 
arising from the questions put to the penitent, is nothing but 
falsehood and exaggeration, due either to the ignorance or ma- 
lice of our adversaries. 

H. N. Really, I don’t know abont that? 

Mr. K. I suppose you think that Catholic priests hear 
confession somewhat in the way in which we were told some 
months ago that some Protestant ministers doit in New- York,— 
in their parlour sitting on a sofa, and the penitent, a young 
lady kneeling at his feet on a velvet cushion, whilst the minis- 
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At our next meeting Dr. Bernard was not willing to 
allow us a single moment for ordinary conversation. He wish- 
ed, he said, to hear all I had to say in favour of confession that 
very night as he had some. very important news to give to us, 
which he reserved for the end of our discussion. 

Mr. K. Well then let us come at once to the main 
question. 

Dr. B. And what is that main question? 

Mr. K. Itis this. First, did Christ institute the sacra- 
ment of penance as the ordinary means of obtaining pardon of 
the sins committed after Baptism? Secondly, and it He institu- 
ted it, are the words which He used, or the conditions which 
He laid down for the exercise of the powers conferred upon the 
Apostles such, that confession flows from it as a necessary con- 
sequence? If God did not institute Penance and Confession, 
we must do away with it. But if God instituted the sacra- 
ment of penance and if confession is a necessary part of it, we 
must submit to it, no matter how hard and disagreeable it 
may be. The same may be said of the dangers either real or 
imaginary attendant on the practice of confession. If God 
instituted confession, first, these dangers cannot be so great, 
so universal, as you Protestants wish us to believe; and 
secondly should there be any, we must brave them, confident 
that God will protect us, as He did the three youths in the 
fiery furnace. 

Mr. R. It seems to me that what you have said just now, 
is indeed the great centre about which all turns, and | am asto- 
nished that you did not begin with that Mr. Keating. 
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Mr. K. It would have been indeed the more logical way 
of proceeding, but perhaps not the more profitable. Had I 
proved to you, and my Rev. opponents from the beginning, that 
Christ instituted the sacrament of Penance and that confession 
is a necessary consequence of this institution, you might have 
admitted the whole thing. But afterwards all the objections 
we have disposed of, would have presented themselves to your 
minds, and you would have been tempted to say: “No Christ 
cannot have instituted penance and confession.’ This is clear 
from all these abuses ete. attendant on confession. There must 
be a flaw somewhere in the argument.” But now all these ob- 
jections have been disposed of, all outer forts haye been taken, 
so I have only to take this last fort behind which you have 
entrenched yourself, and then my cause is completely gained, 
Ishould think. So let us come to the point. May [ask you, 
Doctor, what were the chief objects of Christ’s coming into 
this world? 

Dr. B. 1 think the first object of Christ’s mission was 
to do away with sin, and to establish the empire of virtue in its 
stead, and the second, to destroy error and to teach all truth. 

Mr. K. And were these objects to be realized only 
during the life time of our Saviour? 

Dr. B. Certainly not. According to Christ’s promises 
Christianity was to exist to the end of time, therefore these pri- 
mary objects must be realized by Christianity at this day, and 
must continue to be so till the end of time. 

Mr. K. Well then, Christ, as you admit, wished, the 
commission of refuting error, the teaching all truth, and the 
power to remit original sin by means of baptism to be trans- 
mitted from the Apostles to their successors to the end of 
time. Is it therefore not natural to suppose, even before 
entering upon any scriptural examination of the fact, that He 
adopted, with regard to the destruction of sin, and the esta- 
blishment of the empire of virtue in the heart, a method si- 
milar to that which He adopted for Baptism and the teaching 
of the divine truths? 

H. N. Of course He did. First as you have just 
admitted, He instituted Baptism, to take away the sins com- 
mitted before Baptism, either original or actual. By this 
Baptism we become God’s children, brethren of Jesus Christ ; 
the merits of His passion and cross are put at our dispo- 
sal, By faith and hope, by repentance and sorrow, we apply 
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the blood of Christ to ourselves, and thus obtain the remis- 
sion of the sins committed after Baptism, according to the 
words. of the Apostle, “In whom we have redemption 
through His blood, the remission of sins, according to the 
riches of grace.” 

Mr. K. Your way of applying to our souls the blood 
of Christ even according to your own practice cannot be ad- 
mitted in every case, for do you not hold that sins are forgiven 
by the application of Christ’s merits in Baptism by the instru- 
mentality of another ? 

Dr. B. There is no doubt that in the case of Baptism 
the merits of Jesus Christ are applied to our souls by the 
instrumentality of another. But remember that before 
Baptism we were the children of wrath, we had no right, 
we could not approach Him personally. But the case is 
quite different after Baptism. By Baptism we become the 
children of God, the brothers of Christ. Children may at all 
times personally approach their father, so near their brother. 

Mr. K. Not always, especially when they have highly 
offended him, as the sinners have God. Besides your as- 
sumption is inconsistent with the time and the words of the 
institution. 

When did Christ institute the sacrament of Penance? 
when did He say to His Apostles, ‘“ Whosesoever sins you 
forgive?” It was after the general atonement for sin had 
been made by His bloody death upon the cross ; after He 
had risen from the dead. Now what meaning would our 
Saviour’s words have, if every one could obtain the pardon 
of his sins by applying personally to himself the merits of 
Jesus Christ? Can we imagine that our Saviour, who was 
wisdom incarnate would have ever pronounced such un- 
meaning words? Must we not suppose on the contrary 
that it is as if He had said, ‘‘ You are sinners, your 
debts with God are enormous. But look here, here in 
this safe, there is plenty of money to pay all your debts, 
and the debts of the whole world. You may come when- 
ever you like and get as much money as you like, provided 
you apply for the keys to my cashier, the priests of my 
Church.” 

But let us open the Gospel. We there find two sayings 
of the Divine Master, relating to the confession of sins, and the 
power given by Him to His ministers to remit sins to the con- 
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trite sinner in His name. 

The first of those sayings is the promise made to His apos~ 
tles by Jesus Christ, of giving them this power. The second is 
the accomplishment of this promise. The promise is to be found 
in the 18th chapter of St. Matthew verse 18. In the preced- 
ing verses Christ had laid down as a last resource, to convert 
an offending brother, that they should tell the Church, and that 
if he would not hear the Church, he should be looked upon as 
a heathen and publican. He finishes by saying “ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” Here then our 
Saviour promises to confer upon the Apostles the power of bind- 
ing and loosing. But this power supposes bonds—what bonds? 
Surely not physical, but spiritual bonds. But spiritual bonds 
must certainly include sins and the effects of sins. Christ, then 
conferred upon His Apostles, the two-fold power of binding and 
loosing, whatever sins might be brought under the action of 
their judicial power, and promised, ina most solemn manner, 
that the power thus exercised by them, on earth, would be rati- 
fied in Heaven. I might show at once that they could not ex- 
ercise the power of loosing or binding without inquiring into 
the case. But let us first read the words, showing the realiza- 
tion of the promise, for the arguments in both cases are the 
same. ‘They are found in St.John chapter 20 verse 19-23. 
“Now when it was late that same day, the first of the week, 
and the doors were shut, where the disciples were gathered to- 
gether for fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst, 
and said to them: peace be to you. And when He had said this, 
He showed them His handsand His side. The disciples therefore 
were glad, when they saw the Lord. He said therefore to them 
again: Peace be toyou. Asthe Father hath sent me, I also 
send you. When he had said this, He breathed on them; and He 
said to them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them ; and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained.” There! these are the words of our 
Saviour. They are plain. ‘Whose sins” or as the Protes- 
tant version reads, “‘Whosesoever sins, you shall forgive” 
(remit). 

Mr. R. The proposition is clearly universal in all its parts. 
There is question of forgiving sins, all sins, without restriction, 
whosesoever sins; no persons are excepted. The power of par- 
doning sins is to be exercised by the Apostles, with regard to 
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all persons whatsoever, who are subjects of that power. The 
same reasoning applies to the other part of the text. ‘Whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 

He confers a double power, therefore upon the Apostles, 
and promises to ratify its exercise by them. If Jesus Christ 
meant to establish the sacrament of Penance on earth, what 
could He have said more? If He had intended to establish in 
His Church a real institution, which was to endure through 

time, what more solemn form of words could He have adopted? 
; If He had intended to grant a complete power of acting as 
judges for the remission of sins, what more cogent and com- 
prehensive words could He have spoken ? And if they do not 
mean this what do they mean? Absolutely nothing, I should 
think and I do not see what other interpretation a candid Pro- 
testant could give to them. 

Mr. K. And you might have added this is the interpre- 
tation candid Protestants give to them. Luther in his little Ca- 
techism requires his own to believe: that the forgiveness of the 
priest is the forgiveness of God and the Lutherans, expressly 
taught that particular absolution is to be retained in confession, 
that to reject it is the error of the Novatian heretics, and that 
by the power of the keys (Matt. XVL., 19) sins are remitted 
not only in the sight of the Church, but also in the sight of 
God. (Angl. Conf., art. 11. 12. 13. apol.) 


loosing sins upon Carthudsd'« e& can any one think, I say, so 


His gracious will, and as I am warranty d and enjoined by my 
Holy Mother the Church of England, I beseech you that by 
your practice and uses you will not suffer that commission, 
which Christ hath given to His ministers, to be a vain torm 
of words, without any sense under them. When you find 
yourselves charged and oppressed, ....- have recourse to your 
spiritual physician, and freely disclose the malignancy of 
your disease...... And come not to him, only with sucha 
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mind as you would go to a learned man, as one that can 
speak comfortable things to you; but as to one that hath 
authority, delegated to him from God Himself, to absolve and 
acquit you of your sins.” (Serm. vii. Religion of Prot., pp. 
408,409, apud Milner, Let. xli.) 

Bishop Montague says; ‘It is confessed that all priests, 
and none but priests, have power to forgive sins. It is con- 
fessed that private confession to a priest is a very ancient 
practice in the Church. We Protestants urge it and en- 
courage it in extremes ; we require it in cases of perplexity, ” 
(vide Visitation of the sick.) And in Appeal, 312, -he says, 
“Priests have power, not only to pronounce, but to give re- 
mission of sins; it is the doctrine of our Prayer Book ; justifi- 
able therefore, being the practice of the Church of England.” 

And, hear what Doctor Andrews, another Protestant di- 
vine says in his Court Sermon, on John 20. v. 23. “We 
are not, the ordinances of God thus standing, to rend off 
one part of the sentence. There are expressed first, the per- 
son of the sinner, in quorum; the second, of God, in remi- 
tentur; the third, of the Priest, in remiseritis. And when 
three are expressed, three are required. God ordinarily re- 
mits sin by the Church’s act, and once having their part in 
the work they cannot be excluded ; to do so, is to wring the 
keys of their hands to whom Christ has given them.” The 
common Prayer Book Visits of the Sick says ‘Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His Church to absolve 
all sinners, who truly repent and believe in Him, of His great 
mercy forgive thee thine offences ; and by His authority com- 
mitted to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost Amen.” 

Dr. B. But you forget, Mr. Keating that these words 
are found in the Church’s service for the visitation of the sick. 
The words of St. James also “ Confess your sins to one another” 
refer to the sick. 

Mr. K. So you grant that Christ left power to the minis- 
ters of His Church to absolve the sick. But if the ministers of 
the Church have this power of absolving in one case, why not 
in another? Are sick people the only ones, whose conscience 
may be burthened with gilt, and are we not at every moment 
liable to be called before the Judgment-seat of God? Besides 
the words of the institution make no such restriction, they are 
universal; ‘“ Whosesoever sins,” 
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H. N. But mind the great question is not, has the 
priest power to absolve the penitent sinner, but is confession a 
necessary consequence flowing from the sacrament of Penance? 

Mr. K. Very well. Isay it is. The power Christ 
gave to His apostles is of a two-fold character, to loose and to 
bind, to forgive or to retain. These are instances therefore in 
the supposition of our Saviour where the minister of this sacra- 
ment is obliged to forgive, and others were he is to refuse for- 
_giveness. Now how is it possible for the priest to know when 

to bind or when to loose, or when to retain and when to for- 
give sins, unless they are told him in the tribunal of confession ? 
The power given to the priest is discretionary and judicial. He 
is obliged to form an equitable judgment concerning the case 
which is brought before his tribunal. Woe to him, if he abuses 
this power! Woe to him, if heuses it rashly and without justice! 
Again suppose you go to confessasin to the Priest, say a very 
great sin, how is the Priest to know whether it 1s the first time 
you fall, or whether you are an habitual sinner? Is he to treat 
you in the same manner under both suppositions? Assuredly 
not. Ifit was your first offence in that way, he may ascribe 
your fall to human frailty, and deem you worthy of absolution, | 
provided you sincerely repent, and are firmly resolved never 
to offend again. But if you have committed the same sin 
again and again, if you are an habitual sinner, he may 
postpone your absolution, and try you for sometime to see if 
you are really resolved to do better. But all these things, 
you perceive suppose inquiry, and self accusation in detail. 

A Judge who has power to pardon and retain must 
take cognizance of the moral dispositions of his penitents. 
Are they really sorry? Are they really resolved to amend, 
to avoid the occasions of sin? Have they made restitution, 
or are they willing to repair the damage which their sin may 
have caused to a second or third party? All these are disposi- 
tions, the presence or absence of which in the heart of the guil- 
ty party, will influence and determine the judge in judgment 
which he is to pronounce. But all these lie hidden in the heart, 
and cannot be known unless the penitent himself reveal them 
to the confessor. 

Mr. R. I think you have missed your vocation, Mr. 
Keating; you should have become a lawyer or a_ judge. 
Your reasoning is quite logical, and I don’t see what our 
Doctor can say against it. Besides the English church ad- 
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mits at least the utility of confession. Here is what the com- 
mon Prayer Book of your Church says in Visitation of the 
sick. “Then shall the minister examine whether he repent 
him of his sins, and be in charity with all the world ; exhort- 
ing him to forgive from the bottom of his heart, all persons 
that have offended him; and if he hath offended any other, 
to ask them forgiveness: and where he hath done injury or 
wrong to any man, that he make amends to the uttermost 
of his power.” 

“Here shall the sick person be moved to make a special 
confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter. After which confession the priest 
shall absolve him, (if he humbly and heartily desire it) 
after this sort etc.” That not all Protestants deny the neces- 
sity of confession is clear from the testimonies cited a mo- 
ment ago, and in the coarse of this discussion. 

Dr. B. Well let that pass. But just think to what 
ungrateful, nasty, nay dangerous study the practice of con- 
fession, as it is in your Church, obliges the young priest. 
I am told that those books of moral are simply abominable. 
And then the inquiries they have to make, not only of young 
men, but also of young women both married and unmarried. 
To what dangers must not these questions expose both the 
confessor and the penitent. 

Mr. K. Doctor, both you and Herr Neumann have 
studied and are practising medicine, if not as professionals, 
at least as amateurs. Now tell me, did you get this science 
by inspiration, or were you rather obliged to acquire it by 
hard study, by reading through a number of books, where 
all the diseases of both men and women were described ; 
had you not to study a little anatomy too, and thus see cuts 
of various parts of the body, both male and female? 

Dr. B. My dear Mr. Keating, how can you ask such 
a question. Inspiration! You know I don’t believe much 
in such things; of course I had to study books of medicine, 
how else could I have acquired any knowledge concerning it. 

Mr. K. Very good, and you, Herr Neumann, do you 
ever prescribe for any of your patients unless they first mi- 
nutely and candidly detail to you all the symptoms of their 
complaint, all the circumstances accompanying it, and the 
causes that brought it on? And in making these inquiries 
about the causes of their diseases are they not bound at times 
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to relate to you their former debauches, irregularities of their 
youth, secret sins of which none but God knows, nay when 
there is question of venereal diseases are you not obliged at 
times to go further and inquire even what kind of life their pa- 
rents have been leading? Have you not at times to make the 
most distressing inquires and examinations? 

H. N. Ofcourse I have. Aslong as we have these 
mortal bodies, with “all the ills that flesh is heir to” people 
must submit to take advice when they are out of order ; ‘and, 
far from quarrelling with the physicians, or abusing medical 
science, we ought to be glad that the science has been in- 
vented, improved, tested, and brought to a system. What 
renders all these studies, all these inquiries tolerable is simp- 
ly and solely the absolute necessity of the case. But there 
is no necessity in the case of confession. 

Mr. K. So youthink. But first allow me to tell you 
that some years ago, Lhad occasion to study most carefully 
some books of Moral Theology, such as Peter Dens, Gury, Li- 
guory and others, I have also dabbled a little in medicine, as 
you know. And the conclusion I have come to is, that the study 
of medical books and the practice of medicine, is far more dan- 
gerous than the study of books relating to confession, and the 
practice of confession. Books on Moral Theology are written 
in Latin, the most delicate terms are used, and only such mat- 
ters mentioned, as are absolutely necessary to point out the 
different ways in which one may sin against the various com- 
mandments, and distinction between sin and sin. Books of me- 
dicine on the contrary are written in the vernacular, the most 
minute details are entered into, plates have to be given, ete. 
Even as far as inquiry is concerned as I said before it is pro- 
perly the penitent’s business to make this inquiry. He is bound 
+o examine carefully his conscience and then accuse himself of 
the sins of which he is anxious. Theologians hold that the con- 
fessor should only help the penitent, in case they are notable 
to examine well their conscience. In all cases they advice him 
not: to ask too many questions especially with regard to cer- 
tain matters, and to young persons and persons of the other sex. 
And nevertheless we do not blame the physician for studying 
these books, nor are we angry with him when he inquires into 
the particulars and causes of our ailments. We excuse him be- 
cause necessity requires both said study and inquiry. Well, 
we should do the same’ in the case of the priest. Our health 
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depends upon the care which we take of our bodies, and our 
salvation depends upon the care which we take of our souls.. In 
order that our spiritual physician, the priest, may be enabled to 
treat us well, be should be well acquainted with the various dis- 
eases towhichour souls may be subject to,and the remedies which 
are best adapted to cure, or to prevent them. Now this is what 
allthe books of Moral Theology do. They teach the young 
priest the nature. of crimes, be they thoughts, words or actions, 
omissions or commissions, from which they are to absolve the 
repentant sinner. They teach him how to advise and admonish 
the penitent and point out to him the means by which he can 
avoid falling into sin in future. But this knowledge alone is 
not enough, he should secondly inquire diligently into the state 
of his spiritual patient. For how can he prescribe the proper 
medicine unless he is well acquainted with the spiritual disease 
of his patient. As Quinine, Belladonna and Arsenic cannot 
be. given to every sick person, so also the same spiritual medi- 
cine (advice) would not do for all. . 

_. Dr. B. Admitting even, as our Church does, both con- 
fession and absolution, I think it in no. wise necessary te 
adopt or sanction the mode of proceeding acted on in the 
Catholic Church. There is no need of this prying into the 
secret feelings of every one on the part of the priest, nor of this 
minute accusation on the part of the penitent. A general know- 
ledge of man’s sinfulness, on the part of the minister and a 
general accusation of that sinfulness on the part of the peni- 
tent, is sufficient to the discreet exercise of that power. | 

Mr. K. What would you, Mr. Rau, think of a judge, 
who without any examination of the accused, without any 
self-accusation on the part of the defendant, would take his 
seat and pronounce sentence in this manner; A. guilty, 
condemned. to three years of penal servitude ; B. not guilty, 
you may go home and join your family. C. you are con- 
demned. to be hanged. 

Mr. R. God preserve us from such judges. I am afraid. 
the country would be in uproar before three months had 
elapsed, in ease the government did not take steps to re- 
move such a judge. | . 

Mr. K. Very well. A priest who would forgive or 
retain sin on the simple knowledge obtained from this .gene-: 
ral accusation would act in the very same way as such a judge, 


H. N. Not at all. In the case of the judge, all those: 
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who are brought before him, are not guilty; in the case of the 
priest all, on the contrary, are guilty; for confession was 
instituted only for those who are guilty of some offence 
against God. Again in the case of the judge, you suppose 
no accusation whatever, whereas in the case of the priest 
even in our system there is the general accusation. 

Mr. K. This general knowledge is not enough. Sin 
isa violation of God’s law. This law may be violated in 
different ways. The sin of unbelief ditfers from superstition, 
blasphemy from cursing, fornication from adultery etc. The 
priest is but a man, he cannot know if the penitent has the 
interior dispositions required, if he is ready to avoid for 
the future the oce:sions of sin or not, if he is willing, as 
far as lies in him to make restitution, to repair the scandal 
given, and to lead a new life, unless the penitent tells him 
of his own accord, or finds out by inquiry. And neverthe- 
less all this knowledge is of the greatest importance to him. 
Suppose now, Doctor, you were hearing confession ; a man 
came to you and said “I am a great sinner, and I crave 
the benefit of your pardoning ministry in my _ behalf.” 
Suppose that penitent had robbed you of a thousand Rupees; 
and was well able to restore’ them, would you give him 
absolution without his first restoring to you, or at least 
promising to restore to you the thousand Rupees? 

Dr. B. Certainly I would not. But you reason on 
a false supposition. You suppose that we do not oblige 
our people to make restitution. We do; how often have I 
not told the people in my sermons! “No restitution no 
pardon.” 

Mr. K. You may tell vour people that in your ser- 
mons. But very often you have reason: to suspect that 
aman has not made restitution, and is not willing to do 
so. In this case you should inquire into: his state. But 
this inquiry vou cannot make, it is against your system of 
general accusation. And thus you expose yourself to 
impart pardon where no pardon has been deserved. Our 
system therefore, it is evident, is the only reasonable one, 
the only one consistent with the words of the institution. 

Mr. R. But is it sure that this power was bestowed 
on any one else besides the Apostles? Have you any solid 
proofs to show that Jesus Christ gave His Father’s com- 
mission not only to the Apostles but also to their lawful 
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successors ? . 5 inte 

Mr. K. We have the best of proofs for it. . When 
Jesus Christ said to His Apostles “that all power was given 
to Him in heaven and on earth,” and when He com- 
municated that power to them saying “Going therefore 
teach ye all nations, baptising them ete.,” He concludes by 
asserting ‘behold I am with you all days even to the con- 
sammation of the world.” | | 

But the Apostles personally were not to live to the end 
of the world. They therefore were to exercise these powers 
in their successors, with whom Christ was to be to the end 
of the world. For as Paseianus told the Novatian heretics, 
if the Apostles alone had this power, “then they alone it 
must be said, had power to baptize, to confer the Holy Spint, 
and to purify tbe Gentiles from their sins, for in the same 
place, where He gives them power to administer the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, He also gives them the power to loose sin- 
ners. Hither, then, these two powers were peculiarly re- 
served to the Apostles, or they both continued to their suc- 
eessors; and therefore, since it is certain that the power of 
Baptism and Unction is descended to the bishops, to them 
has likewise come the power of binding and loosing.” Ep. 
1 ad Symph. 

Mr. Rk. Now 1 did not imagine at all when I made 
my objection, that the same had been made a thousand years 
ago. This proves the proverb: “nihil novum sub sole.” 

Mr. K. Quite true. Besides all, both Catholics and 
Protestants admit, that the mission of Christianity was in- 
tended to be perpetual; that it was to last to the end of time. 
Now in the same manner as there will be always error to 
be confuted...... the ignorant to be instructed and new 
members to be added to the Church by the holy water of 
Baptism, so also will there be always. sinners to be recon- 
ciled. | 

‘It is also worthy of notice that when Christ gave this 
power to the Apostles St. Thomas was then not present, and 
nevertheless no one ever doubted that this power was imparted 
to him as wellas to the rest. It is clear then that it was not 
given to the Apostles alone. 

- H. N. But you know, I suppose that some maintain 
that ‘the words of Christ did not confer upon the Apostles any 
real power to forgive sins, but only to declare who were truly 
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penitent, and of inflicting miraculous punishment on sinners, 
as likewise the preaching of the word of God” ete. (Bishop 
Porteus apud Burnet p. 620.) The ministers of the 
Church can pray for the sinners, they receive the Holy 
Ghost that they may lead sinners to repent of their sins, but 

they cannot forgive sins. ae 

Mr. K. “Such a misconstruction of so plain a passage 
eannot be tolerated. The text is exceedingly explicit, and the 
two main words, remit and sins, upon which the sense depends, 
are remarkably definite and certain in meaning. Could any 
man select words more concise and certain than those used by 
our Lord, conceding that He intended to confer the real powr 
er to forgive and retain sins? What form of words could He 
have nsed in sucha case more clear and concise. It was our 
~ Lord’s practice to use concise and certain terms. These words 
therefore having been used by Him, we must admit that they 
mean what they imply.” Burnet page 620. 

Mr. R. But could you and the Protestants not split the 
difference which is between you, and thus be friends. Let those 
who wish to go to confession go to confession, and thus obtain 
the pardon of their sins. But those who do not like to do so, 
but prefer to go to God directly, do so. This course seems to 
me to be the more reasonable, as the words “ Whosoever sins 
ete.” do not impose upon all a strict command to go to con- 
fession. 

Mr. K. Those words may not imply a strict’ command 
at first sight, but they certainly do on closer insp :ction. 
However as you are a man of the law, Tl let a lawyer 
give: you the answer to your proposal or objection,, what- 
ever you may please to call it, Mr. Burnett (The Path 
Which Led A Protestant Lawyer to the Catholie Church 
p. 615) says; “In bestowing these important powers, (of 
binding and loosing) did our Lord do an idle and useless 
thing? What did He intend by the very act of conferring 
these powers? Surely nothing else but that they should be 
put into practical operation. They could not have been given 
without intending to accomplish some great end. The very 
act of conferring these powers was, in itself, a command to use 
them for the purposes intended........ [t would seem impossible 
for any fair and logical mind, after due consideration, to deny 
the truth of either of these two propositions: 1. That the 
power to forgive and the power to retain sins, were conferred 
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upon the Apostles: 2. That.with the main powers, were also 
given all the necessary incidents, to enable the apostles to 
carry the powers into practical effect. 

These two positions being true, it- follows that remis- 
sion of sins committed after baptism could only be had 
through the exercise of this power by the apostles. For 
it will be observed, that they had not only the power to 
remit, but also to retain sins. Both powers were given at 
the same time; and both were equally intended for prae- 
tical application to individual cases. If the transgressor 
could obtain remission, without the consent of the apostles, 
then their power to retain sins would have been idle, be- 
eanse inefficient. Christ meant something effectual in giving 
the power to retain sins; and, therefore, He could not 
have intended to confer a contradictory power upon others. 
He would not give this power to the apostles, and re- 
quire them to exercise it, and promise Himself to ratify 
theiracts, and at the same time give the party offending, 
the power to escape the exercise of this function. He said 
explicitly, ““ Whosesoever sins ye retain they are retained ;” 
and He could not, therefore, violate this promise. If the 
party offending could obtain remission of sins, without ap- 
plying to the apostles who had the power to retain, as well 
as to remit, then, as a matter of course, he would not apply 
to them, for fear they would retain his sins. In practical 
effect, the exercise of these two. most important powers 
would have been defeated, unless we concede that, when 
given, they were intended as eaclusive and supreme.” 

Mr. R. 1 am glad to see that one of our cloth 
reasons so well. In fact I now clearly see that the power 
of forgiving or retaining sins would be of no use to the 
priest, if there were any other means of obtaining their 
remission. For what use would there be in giving the 
keys of the door to the porter, if the house could be enter- 
ed some other way. But do you know what time it is? 

It is past ten, so as you have taken our last fort, 
you may as well repose upon your laurels. 

Mr. K. But the important news you were promising 
to give us, Doctor? 

~ Dr. B. You shall have it, Part of it regards Mr. 
Rau, part of it myself. I suppose you have not seen as 
yet the Fort St. George Gazette, else you might have 
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learned that Mr. L. has been granted six months leave, 
and that Mr. Rau has been appointed to act for him 
during his absence. Mr. Rau will therefore be away 
from town for this space of time. Now as [I think it 
unadvisable, nay almost impossible, to continue our dis- 
cussions without his assistance, and as besides I am rather 
anxious to see again good old England after an absence 
of ten years, I have likewise applied for, and obtained 
six months leave. I shall employ part of this time in 
visiting some Catholic country, in order to view the 
Catholic worship in all its splendour, and to review calm- 
ly the many good reasons, which you have been putting 
forward in favour of the Catholic doctrines, which so far 
formed the matter of our discussions. i 

After six months, let us hope, we will all of us meet 
again under the hospitable roof of Mr. Rau to continue 
the amicable discussions, which up to this have procured 
us so many pleasant nights. 


End of Vol. I. 


